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PRICE ONE SHILLING 





**] have seen several different ferms of Mr. Boyle's 
‘Air-Pump" Ventilator in actual operation, and have 
much pleasure in testifying te their efficiency.”"— 
Lorp Ke.vIN 


Boyle's 


LATEBI “ 4 . 
PA’ over AT R-P UMP 
r\ ry Y 

VENTILATOR: 

Has DOUBLE the EXTRACTING POWER ef Karlier Ferms. 

OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 

Awarded the £50 Prize with Diploma (only 

rize offered), at the International Ventilator 

> Teste, London. Highest Award, International 

> Ventilator Tests, Paris. ‘Iwo Gold Medals 
with Diploma. 

“Mr, yle’s complete success 

required continuous upward impulse is testified to by 

high authorities."—GOVERNMENT REPORT (Blue Rook), 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Ventilating Engineers, 
4, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


“Messrs. Beyle, founders of the profession of Ventila- 
tion Engineering, have raised the subject to the dignity 
of ascience.".. REPORT ON THE VENTILATION OF THE 
Loxpon Custom Housr 


in securing the 


MAP OF LONDON suowne mains) 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER Co 


HATFIELD STREET, 8.E.1. HOP 4540. 


\VAYGooD-()TIS 


| 1FTS 


ELECTRIC, pad ye ary | & ao a. 


55, FETTE LAN LON 
oe 3 63, LIONEL: STREET BIRMINGHAM 
and Principal Provincia] Cities and Abroad. 


TITAN LIFTS 


20, HIGH HOLBORN W.C. Telephene—Onmancenr 7061 


MARRYAT-SCOTT 


MARRYAT 
& SCOTT, LTD. LONDON, E.C.1. 


“EVANS” 
ELECTRIC LIFTS 

















The SEYSSEL & METALLIC 


LAVA AS PHALTE co. 


G. F. GLENN. Proprietor 
MOORGATE STATION CHAMBERS, E.C.2. 
Telephene: LONDON WALL 262. 


MAGBESTIC JOINTLESS FLOORING 


BRITISH MAGNESITE FLOORING CO. 
anton House, 59-61 New Oxford se. 





R. A. EVANS LTD., PROSPECT RD., LEICESTER. 





HOT WATER INSTANTLY NIGHT OR DAY 
For Gas, Ou or Fuel. 


346-350, EUSTON 





MODELS 


Executed by JOHN B. THORP, 
. Gray's Inn Road /next to Hotborn H 


98 
Phone: Holborn 1011. PONDON- W.C,s 





HEATING 


CLARK HUNT & Co., Ltd. 

‘Phone: BisHopsGaTs 2131 (Slines). 

160 & i161, SHOREDITCH. 
LONDON, E.1 


159, 











Phone: VICTORIA 8830 to 8834 (Private Branch Uxchange 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE 


RAGUSA ASPHALTE 


PAVING CO.. LTD., 
25/27 OXFORD STREET,W.1 











FANORRIS £ DUTTON [1D 


VENTILATION 





19/12. ST. ANOREWS HiLu, E.C.4. 





ALDOUS & CAMPBELL,” 
LOWER BLAND ST. 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


"PHONE: HOP 2097. 


LIFTS or act types 


SMITH. MAJOR & STEVENS, Ltd. 
LONDON & NORTHAMPTON 





| ) LIFTS Lift & Engineering Ltd. 


AND RENSHAW STREET, 


5 Ww i 
GRANES aa 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS 


H. & CG. DAVIS & Co., Ltd, CLAPHAM. 








PENROSE 
LIFTS, cta. 


| 239/241 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 


“ATLAS WHITE” teuewt 


CEMENT 
THE ADAWITE CO. LTD. 
Regent House, Regent Street, W.1. MAYFAIR 224 


CHUTTERG 








of every 


LONDON, S.€.1 
* 

] S i description 
Lowest Prices to the S | DE 


YOUR Imprint— Plain Vans & Tackle tf we fiz 
BRILLIANT S'GN GCo., Ltd. 
3 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1 ‘Phone: Holborn 2648-9 





STEEL & WOOD. OF 
ALL TYPES, FOR 
AL! PURPOSES. 


CATALOGU 8.3 
ON AP PLICAT rom TO 





Parimacho> 


PLASTIC FIRE CEMENT 
5 ‘or jointing flue-pipes, repairing cracked 
or burnt-out firegrates ; easily applied ; torty 
years’ reputation ; from Builders’ Merchants. 
PurIMACHOs LTD. BRISTOL. 





HASKING 


SAML HASKINS & BROS LID 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 


WALTHAMSTOW 


LONDON E 17 














EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL 

CUS) HEATING 

C- P. KINNELL & C0. Ltd, SOUTHWARK ST., S.E. 

LIFTS A. & P. STEVEN, L™ 

FROVANSISE WORKS, CLASCeW. 

cy Se 

Manchester Office: 12 Charles Street 

All that Glitters is not Gold; 
Neither are all Flat Paints 
*“KEYSTONA.” 

There is only one 

* KEYSTONA.” 

Get satisfaction by using or Speci- 

ne ben ertnene and Best Flat 


Aaa and sold on all 
markets of the world 
* Tested in open competition against all comers 
and accepted by L.C.C, Building Com- 
mittee for interior decoration of London 
County Council Hall. Westminster” 


Iiiustrated Pamphlets, Samples, and full particv'ars will 
be supplied on application lo — 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., 
14, Scott Street, HULL. 
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PERMANITE ROOFINGS 


AND DAMPCOURSES 
It is the QUALITY THAT COUNTS 





Permanite Products are manufactured of the highest 
quality materials under Expert Supervision. They are 
the finest it is possible to produce. 








° pmb teh Ft Med 


Permanite Inodorous Underlining Felt, as used on Ilford Borough Council Schools. Builders: Messrs. Perry Bros., Ealing. 


ASPHALTIC, SARKING, INODOROUS, AND 
SHEATHING FELTS. DRY HAIR FELT. CANVAS 
BACKED HAIR FELT PIPE COVERINGS 





“BLANCO” BITUMEN ROOFINGS. “PERMALITE’ 
BITUMEN ROOFINGS. “DURAFLEX” BITUMEN 
ROOFINGS. SANDED ROOFING FELTS 


“LEAD-BITU" DAMPCOURSE. ‘PERMANITE” BITU- 
MEN (CANVAS BASE) DAMPCOURSE.'*HOUSING’ 
BITUMEN DAMPCOURSE.“ROLA”"DAMPCOURSE 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND COMPETITIVE PRICES 


PERMANITE LIMITED 


SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C.2 


TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 3276 
Works: Old Ford, London, €.3. Hertford, Herts, and Letchworth, Herts 
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PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


T was Goldsmith who wrote, “ Hope, like the gleaming 
taper’s light, adorns and cheers the way,” and in offering 
our readers the best wishes for the New Year we do so 
with this thought in our mind. The practice of archi- 
tecture and the associated arts involves the expenditure 

of a large amount of capital, which clients do not willingly 
invest in building when the welfare of the country is in an 
uncertain state, and though we are still confronted with 
anxieties which are in part the legacy of the Great War, we 
believe there are hopeful indications that we are gradually 
settling down to a healthier state of affairs. Our principal 
reason for this optimism is our belief that the government of 
the country will be wisely directed, and, we hope, in no mere 
party spirit. Knowing from past experience the paramount 
importance of stable government to the well-being of the State, 
we can express the hope, in which we are confident our readers 
will share, that the affairs of the country will not be disturbed 
by another General Election for some years to come. Surely 
no party chosen in the circumstances in which the present 
Government was elected could fail to devote their best ability 
and energy to the solution, primarily, of the two great questions 
f housing and unemployment, which are so closely one. 
‘hough it may be too much to expect any Government to 
woduce an immediate solution of these and other problems, 
we can at least hope for sound judgment in their handling, and 
a policy in which vision will play some part. Other questions, 
we know, call for wise and sympathetic consideration, but 
these two are at the root of much legitimate social unrest, and 
if the Government—which appears to have an exceptional 
opportunity of promoting the public weal—are able to accelerate 
ae and reduce unemployment, they will earn our grateful 
thanks. 
__The past year was marked by considerable activity in the 
industry, but the amount of work carried out was affected by 
the unfortunate strike in the summer, which created a feeling 
thich did a good deal to disturb the friendly relations previously 
«isting between employers and operatives. The settlement 
if this dispute, while it provided for an increase in wages, did 
wt give the operatives all they hoped for, and it is stated they 
we contemplating a further effort to improve their conditions. 
this in itself is a laudable desire, but those who endeavour to 
uke a wide view of the nation’s needs and its spending power 
ud the conditions prevailing in the building industry, as 
wntrasted with the conditions in other industries, are apt to 
tink of the fable of the goose and the golden egg. Most of us 
ould like to improve our conditions, but in the long run we 
we forced to recognise the logic of facts and act accordingly. 
. any case, with labour difficulties and high costs, the fullest 
«tivity in the industry cannot be reached; many building 
idertakings are held up, and may be eventually abandoned, 
hile even working-class houses cannot be built without State 
d. With a great shortage of building trade labour, the 
peratives are able to obtain high wages, for which, it is stated, 
ley do not give an adequate output, while the regulations of 
jeir unions make it impossible to augment the supply of 
our from the ranks of the unemployed. We should like to 
* the Government undertake an inquiry to show how far, if at 
#, the allegations of “ca’ canny” are justified, and to what 
“tent labour from unemployed ranks could be utilised in the 
uilding trade if it were not for the opposition of the unions. 
in industry which directly and indirectly gives employment 
such a large part of the adult population of the country 
‘annot indefinitely be kept in bondage by artificial conditions, 
ind we believe the oe of an impartial inquiry into these 
‘nditions would have a beneficial effect, especially if it were 
tillowed by the re-establishment of the Industrial Council for 
te Building Industry, or a similar body such as a Board of 
‘tbitration, to which, as before, representatives of the archi- 
‘*etural profession should be elected. If the Government can 
ticit the facts in regard to industry and give the country the 


fullest information, we believe much would be done to create 
public opinion before which no class interest can, in the long 
run, prevail. 
Houses for the working and middle classes are still our 
immediate need, and though there has not been sufficient time 
for the new Housing Act which was introduced and passed by 
the first Labour Government to function, we know that some 
120,000 houses were actually built by local authorities and 
private enterprise under the previous Acts, a considerable 
majority of which, we are glad to add, are being erected by pri- 
vate enterprise. The need is still urgent, and itis not surprising 
that the Government and others are giving serious attention 
to the production of houses which will dispense as much as 
possible with bricks and mortar and building labour. Much 
use has already been made of concrete, and how far we shall 
go with the proposed steel house time alone can show; but we 
have no doubt that once we are reconciled to such methods 
and types of construction—and the Government have done 
well in this connection in arranging for experimental steel 
houses to be built in various parts of the country—architects 
will be found equal to the occasion, and will design well-pro- 
portioned steel houses which will be as satisfactory in appearance 
as are the best of the recently-erected houses, if only they are 
given the opportunity to do so. me 
During the past year an increased public interest in architec- 
ture has to be recorded, and the Joss of some well-known 
and accomplished architects whose death we deplore, but 
w! ose high attainments will, we may hope, be equalled by many 
of those who come after them. But the great achievement in 
the architectural profession has been the amalgamation of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Society of Archi- 
tects, and probably no step of greater importance to any body 
of professional men has ever been taken. There can be no 
question of the wisdom of such a union, by which much over- 
lapping of work for the good of the profession and much public 
misunderstanding of the status of architects and the bodies 
representing them are now avoided. With this fusion, under 
wise direction and undivided counsels, much may be accom- 
plished for the profession—even statutory registration itself, 
though we do not regard such a measure as a panacea for all 
the ills of architects, nor do we think it can be achieved, if at 
all, in a short time, or without great and persistent effort. But 
the unity which has been secured has already given birth to a 
spirit of hopefulness and a belief that there is now more driving 
force in the Institute, and a greater effort than ever made for 
the good of the profession. We look for a courageous and 
progressive policy on the part of the Institute, and we may 
hope that in the year before us not only will it establish its 
right to control those affairs which directly concern architects, 
but that it may also take part in the consideration of matters 
which indirectly, but none the less vitally, concern its members. 
Such questions as the education of architects, architectural 
competitions, fees, professional conduct, and others very 
properly come under the control of the Institute, but its 
influence must be shown in no halting or uncertain manner on 
other questions of a more general public interest. The height 
of public buildings, obsolete building by-laws and regulations, the 
disfigurement of buildings by flashlight and other advertise- 
ments, public improvement schemes, are all matters on which the 
judgment of architects through their representative Institute 
should be heard. We do not doubt that the Institute is keenly 
alive to the ‘mportance of its opportunities and responsibilities, 
and its willingness to co-operate with others in the improve- 
ment of the art of architecture, as well as in the industry 
in which we are all so vitally interested. But we must 
never forget that each one of us has an individual responsibility 
and that the sum total of individual effort is the resultant 
force from which we derive our power for good or 
evil, and this may well be our first thought for the New 


Year. 
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NOTES. 


THE of a 
Preservation interim report by the com- 
of St. Paul’s mission of architects and 
Cathedral. engineers appointed — in 

1921 to examine the con- 
dition of St. Paul’s Cathedral and advise 
upon the best methods of repair re- 
opens the question of the safety of our 
national monument. And the 
report itself is not encouraging. Since 
the report of June 1. 1922, ‘ Various 
experiments have been made with the 
object of strengthening the interior rubble 


issue second 


vreatest 


filling of these piers [supporting the 
dome| by injecting cement under 


pressure into the cavities that exist in 
the rubble filling. This has presented 
special difficulties, owing to the character 
of the filling.” Nevertheless, the proposal 
contained in the report is to continue 
these experiments at a _ cost of 
some £120,000 to £140,000, “ leaving it 
to a later generation to undertake the 
operation fof rebuilding the 
should it at any time become 
The doubt as to the perma- 
nent nature of the proposed repairs and 
the recommendation to put them in 
hand are hardly compatible either with 


larger 
piers | 


necessary. ~ 


nr 


Bbe82 


egaca 
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Fia. 2.- 
Netley Abbey : 


one another or with the structural 
necessities of the case. Strengthening 


the piers by injecting cement under 
pressure has proved difficult, and, in the 
opinion of familiar with the 
problem at St. Paul’s and with the solidi- 


ps is0n8 


a ; 
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VIEW FROM THE Soutu BANK OF THE THAMES. 
A.R.A., 


Adelaide House. 


Srr Joun Burnet, 


& Partners, Architects. 


SHOWING FRAGMENTS OF AISLE VAULTS. 
Internal North End of Choir. 


Berore Repair. 


(See p. 55.) 


fication of dusty rubble in general, the 
value of the process in the case in hand 
is extremely problematical. Whether the 
binding property of the cement will do 
as much good as the injection under 
pressure will do harm is at least an open 
question. The “treatment to be 
followed by a gradual replacement of 
the broken external facing stones as 
already carried out by the Surveyor of 
the fabric (Mr. Macartney) on the 8.W. 
pier,” and, though this proceeding !s 
calculated to produce some increase of 
strength, it appears by the reference 
in the report to rebuilding by a “ later 
generation” that the members of the 
Commission have their own doubts upon 
the sufficiency of the measures they 
themselves propose. 


is 





Ir appears that the question 


ime as to whether an architect 
a may resign his functions in 
Arcaitect, Connection with a building 


during its progress, and, if 
so, under what conditions, can _ be 
answered in brief, to the efiect that he 
is quite at liberty to resign, but that 
he will be subject to the general law ot 
agency. Mr. A. H. M. Brice (barrister-at- 
law), in the Society of Architects’ Journal. 
for August, 1922, has clearly defined the 
position as follows : Every architect who 
enters into an undertaking for valuabl 
consideration is ordinarily bound to per- 
form that undertaking. If he declines to 
proceed without reasonable and suflicient 
excuse, there would be a claim for breach 
of contract. The building owner could 
not compel him to proceed, but could 
claim damages. A reasonable notice o! 
the resignation would lessen the damages 
that would arise. 


———2 





Wuist it is conceivabl: 
anneal of (bat, under certain circum 
Memor als, Stances, the removal of 
sculptured memorial of som 
eminent person from its original position 
might be justified, we think the strong 
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protest. which has been made against 
the removal of the Queen Victoria statue 
from its original position in the Prince’s 


‘hamber, by Lord Crawford and dis- 
guished sculptors, should succeed. 





WE have often wondered 
High Level how the preservation of an 
ond open view along the Em- 
Low Loves bankment Gardens, from 
Bridges. = : ? aa 
Westminster to Waterloo, 
appealed to those in favour of a high 
level bridge at Charing Cross, and it was, 
therefore, with interest that we noted 
he expression of opinion by an architect 
iat, when he lived in the Temple, he 
was a low-leveller and desired to keep 
he uninterrupted stretch of gardens and 
buildings and sky; whilst, now that he 
roes home by the Strand, his ideal view 
«lissolves and he sees nothing but high 
level bridges; he would even keep the 
verhead roads on the south side, though 
1c is sure the south side is going to have 
proper town-planning scheme. Our 
wn desires are all, it is needless to say, 
for what may prove the finest and best 
result; but we wonder whether those 
who are able to give expert consideration 
to the subject, both from the practical 
and artistic point of view, have ever made 
| ull allowance for the serious effect which 
pverhead roads and viaducts have upon 
the property and spaces which border 
their route. The  unsightliness of 
high-level crossings, like that on the 
ith side below Westminster Bridge, 
md the ugly results about the London 








Netley Abbey : 





Chancel, North Aisle, East End. 
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Washington Cathedral : 


Messrs. Fronman, Ross & Lirrie, Architects. 


Bridge stations, are object lessons. For 
direct traffic from the south side of the 
Thames to the north of London we might 
have flying overhead roadways, which 
would save time, ease congestion, and 
help to earn more money; and in the race 
for ease and cash, much will be possible in 
these modern days, but the philosopher 





“1G. 5.—SHOWING FRAGMENT OF AISLE VAULT, Berore Repair. 


(Sec p. 55.) 
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View of Apse. 
(See p. 44.) 


looks on and asks whether it is worth 
paying the price for what we get. 





Ar meetings recently of the 
The Church 4 qvisory Boards set up by 
and Archi- er oe 9 
tects. _ the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the Church of England 
in various dioceses, certain suggestions 
appear to have been made that architects 
are dangerous persons, who always want 
to pull down ancient monuments rather 
than to preserve them. It is therefore of 
interest to note that the Chelmsford 
Advisory Board recognises the value of 
professional advice and specially recom- 
mends that architects should be consulted. 
The special question at issue is that of the 
memorial tablets placed in churches that 
are so often lacking in artistic merit and 
so frequently are merely shop patterns. 
The Board states that prospective donors 
of memorials should consult an architect 
so that the memorial may be designed to 
harmonise with the character of the build- 
ing in which it is proposed to place it, and 
not be merely a copy of some stereotyped 
design. 





THERE is now ground for 
Higher hope that the vexed ques- 
Buildings. tion of higher buildings 
will shortly be settled. No 
one who considers the amenities of 
London desires to see the multi-story 
buildings of New York in our already 
congested streets, but there is something 
to be said for permitting a slight increase 
in some situations above the present 
limitations of height. The London 
County Council is, we believe, to recon- 
sider this question shortly, and we have 
grounds for believing that it will be asked 
to permit the erection of buildings of a 
height slightly in excess of the present 
limit. 
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Tomb at Chedworth. 


Wuy is it that we may 
Graveyard examine a gallery full of 
Memorials. modern pictures with feel- 
ings of little or no real inte- 
rest, and yet spend much pleasant time 
in the appreciation of art in the old grave 
memorials in an old churchyard ? Is it 
because one is a living art and the other 
a dead one ? The design and craftsman- 
ship of thousands of our old gravestones 
were the result of an intuitive art which 
was so widespread and common that the 
few successes we achieve in this kind of 
work nowadays are absolutely paltry in 
comparison. The average trade samples 
of design in the present day afford us 
little or no pleasure either in design or in 
execution, It is well that the Institute 
of Industrial Art has given attention to 
the subject and in consequence issued a 
pamphlet intended to guide the public 
demand for something better. That 
there is something to be done to help 
to better things is evident from one of the 
regulations in force at a large London 
cemetery, which says, “all first-class 
graves must have, except in stated posi- 
tions, a marble or granite monument.” 
sut there are many regulations which are 
still in force for the government of a great 
and enlightened nation which are as 
absurd asthis. It seems incredible, more- 
over, that in some cases the use of bronze 
or copper for cramps and bolts and slate 
for dowels is excluded. 





Our readers will be inter- 
Our Modern ested in the pamphlet 
Cemeteries. hefore us, entitled “ The 

Art of Graveyard Monu- 
ments,” issued from the British Institute 
of Industrial Art, 18, Grosvenor-gardens, 
price 6d. It deals with the probable 
causes of the appalling character of our 
modern cemeteries, and amongst these we 
think that most difficult to alter is the 
apathy of the general public in the matter. 
This apathy is largely founded on ignor- 
ance, for surely we should not wish to 
memorialise our dead ones by vulgar, 
stupid, and meaningless monuments, 
which form the bulk of our modern pro- 
ductions, in comparison with which a 
plain, well-outlined stone which we once 
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graveyard design; it carried simply the 
words, “ To dear Jane.” The heroism of 
Nurse Cavell, great as it was, may lose in 
the dignity of its memorial by overstate- 
ment, whilst the very simplicity of the 
memorial to “ dear Jane” finds a ready 
echo in our hearts. 





REMEMBERING the change 
Simple and decay for ever going on 
Memorials, on the earth and the transi- 
tory nature of our lives, our 
loves and our ambitions, we might be 
inclined to think that our simple little 
memorials of those we have loved are of 
small account. But they are not, and 
surely the feelings which prompt them are 
not to be discouraged and should find an 
expression which may have something of 
beauty and dignity, however simple it 
may be. Never probably in the history 
of the world have there been erected so 
many memorials to the dead as during the 
last ten years. Millions have found no 
more expression but a simple wooden 
cross, but these simple wooden crosses 
typify untold volumes of love and coni- 
mand a universal regard. If any form 
of craftsmanship and design is worthy of 
the very best we can bestow, it is surely 
that which seeks to embalm the memories 
of those we have loved and lost. 





saw in a churchyard stands out in our Concrete Statuary : Figure of ‘‘ Britannia.”’ 


memory as the very antithesis of modern 


Mr. Gitpert Bayes, Sculptor. 
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An Old Tombstone, 
THE irksomeness of some of , 
Building our anomalous building by- 
By-laws. laws and regulations, many 


of which were framed many 
years ago, has again been discussed, but 
there is every probability that they will 
be revised in the near future as a result of 
the report the Architect of the London 
County Council is now preparing for pre- 
sentation to the Council, and that it will 
soon be possible to take more advantage 
of modern knowledge in the «science of 
building and of improved and new 
materials. 





Ir is a noticeable feature of 

Craftsman- the age to be marked by 
ship. violent contrasts—move- 
ments related in their ob- 

jects, and yet directing themselves in 
such opposed directions. So we see the 
standardisation of building, the reducing 
of art to the mechanics of mass pro- 
duction on one side, and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects inaugurat- 
ing a movement to encourage fine 
craftsmanship by the exhibition of works 
of good artists on the other. At a time 
when mechanical methods are more and 
more imposing themselves upon us and 
the individual seems to count for less, it is 
very important that any emphasis which 
can serve the interests of vital craftsman- 
ship should be kept prominently before 
us. At the same time the difficulties of 
the task will only appear when taken in 
hand, and unless the Institute takes up 
a firm position, founded on the true 
principles of craftsmanship, the oppor- 
tunity may be made use of merely te 
further what needs no encouragement. 
The Institute is no doubt aware of this 
danger, and will hold the balance between 
the assumptions of personal craftsman- 
ship and the actual reality. There have 
been movements in the past to promote 
craftsmanship and craft ideals which 1n 
practice have been found wanting as not 
representing the ideals preached, ani It 
will be a difficult path for the Institute to 
steer where there are so many called ind 

so few chosen. 
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Church of the Holy Rood, Watford : East End. 


The late J. F. Bentiry, Architect, (See. p. 64.) 





PHILIP WEBB AND HIS WORK.—I 


OXPOKD BEFORE THE RAILWAY. 


“A vision of grey-roofed houses and a long 
winding street, and the sound of many bells.’ 
William Morris. 


Ine subject of this littl record studied and 
worked an architect from 1849 to 1900, 
when he retired. His active life thus covered 
the latter half of the nineteenth century—the 
mature Victorian epoch. He was little known, 
but that, the spinster said, was “ by 
choice’’; few ever heard of him just because 


as 


us 


he Was so great a nan, 
It is a recent theory that life histories 
should be detached and judicious, critically 


upportioning praise and blame in due measure, 


telling of failings and fallings as weil as of 
vifts and givings. ‘Truly it is an admirable 


theory, but how 13 one to know what to praise 
and what to blame? No two observers ever 
see the same phenomena from the same point 
of view. Sometimes I think this modern 
theory may lead in practice to the sprinkling of 
au number of unlairnesses over a story just to 


make it seem “* fair.’ It myst be said at once 


that the writer of these notes is drawn by 
most uncritical admiration and reverence to 
make this little memorial. I write not be 


cause I can judge Philip Webb, but rather 
that in his life L find a means of judging my 
own. 

Webb was one of the typical (and I believe 
at) Victorians; he did, or attempted to do, 
building what Browning attempted for 
to revitalise it by returning to contact 
My the 
architect as hero 

Webb 
Raphaelite group (the 
called) 
founders 
the intimate 
Possibly 
be 


ure 
lor 
poetry: 
with reality. see it is 


subject as | 


member of the later 
post Ruskinite group if 
member : 


was a pre 
architectural 
the firm of Morris & 

friend of William 

re ading 
that there 
two 


he its 
one the 
Co and 
Mot ris. 
may 
ibout 
a0 closely 


thts ht 
ol of 
somebody these 


inclined jo say is too 
Morris, but the 


and influenced one another 


much men worked 

tovether 

so much that they can hardly be separated. 
From a letter written to Webb by his sister 


Caroline 1006, describing the meeting with 


in 

1 second cousin, the brother of Captain 
Matthew Webb who swam the Channel,” some 
facts regarding the family appear. She save 
He is much interested in the works of his 
vreat-grandfather, our grandfather Thomas 
Webb Webb ind Hardiman).”’ The letter 


also mentions “* a family pedigree dating from 
1716 to the present time, six generations.” 
The Thomas Webb just mentioned was an 


able medallist who was born in Birmingham 
ind worked there during the first generation 
of the ninetcenth century. He did some 


amazingly accurate portraits of Nelson, Welling 
ton, Pitt (1808), ete. A medal of Sir R 
Abercromby is described in Forrer’s Dictionary 


of Medallists as an extraordinary specimen 
of medallic engraving of nearly a front view: 
its drawing, its likeness, its fleshiness and 
neatness plac Webb amongst the ve ry first 
of modern medallists in the class of busts 


Philip Webb had a gold copy of the Pitt medal 
the Pitt Club of Nottingham 
which is in the Fitzwilliam Museum: 
he also had a wax portrait medallion modelled 
by The accuracy and 
the neatness Thomas Webb 
have been inherited by his grandson. 

In 1831 Philip Webb was born, January 12, 
it No. 1, Beaumont-street, Oxford. It was 
a time of vast changes and great disturbance. 
the vear before the great Reform Bill. ‘‘ The 
workmen in the North were drilling and arm- 
ing to fight the Lords. In the South the ricks 
were blazing night after Unemploy 
ment and starvation urged desperate deeds.” 
It was the time of rapid expansion: the popu 


executed for 


now 


even 
to 


crandfather. 


ol scetln 


night. 


lation increased from about nine millions in 
1801 to eighteen in 1851. In 1830 the first 
railway was opened. Philip (christened 


Phillippe Speakman, after the French King 
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By W. LETHABY. 


R. 


ind his own mother) was “* one of a family 
of eleven, all obstinate.’’ His father, Charles 
Webb, ** a country saw-bones,”’ seems to have 
been a strong and intelligent man with ‘a 
certain turn for the pencil and a knowledge 
of animal life."’ When Philip was about three 


vears old the family moved into another house 
in St. Giles, No. 15, on the St. John’s side 
und farther north. This house was formerly 
the Oxford residence of the Dukes of Mar!- 
borough. Later EK. A. Freeman lived in it, 
and here died. It had two gardens and all 


the delightful courts and out-buildings of a 
county-town premises. The practice 
required much riding, that the grew 
into a close understanding of horses and their 
Ways, and early became a good rider. 
Charles Webb drew quite well, and 
cut out the forms of animals with scissors in 
paper. (This art, IT remember, was still prac- 
tised a veneration later, and the magic of it 
turned my own mind to drawing.) ‘‘ He and 
his son seem to have shared an _ instinctive 
knowledge of the forms and habits of animals,” 
save Mr. Jack, ! ussistant for 
vears ; Webb himself 
you must 
know what 
When quite 
pory, and later he re 
membered how, w riding in Port Meadow, 
he had been by His 
who survived him (living until 1922). 
LYLT could remember how 
evening, when they all in the garden, 
the bells of Oxford tolled, and her father said: 


doctor's 


so son 


also 


George 1S 
many and I remember 
telling ‘To draw 
svinpathise with them ; 
it feels like to 
young Philip had a 


hen 


so) 


animals 
you 


aT 
must 


be an animal.” 


chased horses. sister, 


told me 
she one 


in that 


were 


King William must be dead.”’ She also 
recollected the Otmoor riots (September 6. 
1830), and how men brought as prisoners to 
the town were released by the crowd. One 


of Webb's brothers, Henry. followed the father 
and bheeans a doctor oan Bartholomew 's 
han another entered the chureh. 

Once, when talking to Webb (March 21. 
Is), something brought up a reference to 
country fairs, and this reminded him how 
they used to watch the September Fair—the 
old St. Giles’s Fair—from their house not far 
from St. Giles’s Chureh. ‘‘ IT used to try 
unsuccessfully mostly not to go to sleep be 
fore the clock struck twelve, so as to hear 
the vans come into the town. This was not 


allowed till midnight. In the morning it was 
a great joy hearing the hammering down of 
tent pegs, and, on looking out of the window, 
to see the painted caravans. Soon the hobby 
horse came, which capered in the front of the 
show and down the inclined gangway. ‘Then 
the pretty lady, dressed in pink and 
flounces, danced. Inside, Shakespearean plays 
were given, such as the first part of ‘ Henry 
the Fourth,’ but not than three and a 
half minutes long.” Hobby-horses and 
Shakespeare were both gone from fairs in my 
time, but these earlier clearly had 
‘ cultural '' elements before they were fully 


vr 
legs 
Ch 


more 


shows 


commercialised. 

‘ Tt was something 
walk ir St. John’s garden. 
there a grass mound which seemed quite 
a mountain; my mother used to place me 
there and get me to run down the slope tK 


to have been taught to 
There was a tree 


on 


her.” There could hardly be a _ better be 
vinning of memories than this. In early days. 
when he himself was dressed in naked legs. 


he 


thev staved at Newington by the river—* t 


smell of meadow-sweet always brings back 
that time.” Speaking of this. he went off to 
remark that ‘memories cannot be ar- 
ranged in the mind like books on a 
shelf, but rather thev seem to be 
stimulated by something in the nature 


of vibrations."’ He recalled also sitting in a 


* “ During St. Giles’s Fair, 1830, forty-four persons 
apprehended for riotous demonstrations against the 
enclosures at Otmoor were carted off to Oxford 
gaol, escorted by Yeomanry. They managed to get 
their prisoners as far as the turning down Beaumont 
Street, but there they were overpowered and the 
prisoners escaped.” (“The Village Labourer,” 1911.) 
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e Cast 

jso the 

yust ha 

Such 

ytward 

church, the door open, and dazzling The th 
outside—Sunday afternoon sunhichtae the 
thinking: ‘* How delightful it would be pe [0°8. 
right things were wrong and the wrony .geeDivers! 
right." > BBle Ron 
In the ‘* ‘thirties *’ of last century. iy _, 
was a work of natural human art from ej J sd 
end. It had not been smirched over hy: ae ( 
new commercial architecture and was pry Webb 
ally unspotted by the world. A row of all&yuls. w 
old elms grew in St. Giles’s. Webb watal\vron. 
the building of the Taylorian Galleries, estoratic 
the railway was not brought into the tow srehitect. 
he was sixteen. Ruskin, who went to Ox hat the 
in 1837, says: “‘ The cathedral was an epit - he d 
of English history. Every stone, every ml efore th 
of glass, every panel of woodwork wag q siously 
and of its time—not an accursed sham of hat belo 
architect's job. . . . The Norman vaults ak Vebb’s 
were true English Norman. The roof Whpay be 
true Tudor. ‘The west window, wit jrawings 
clumsy painting, the best men could do of| he Briti 
day; and the woodwork of the stalls red it. more 
sented still the last art of living Englané ful and | 


the form of honest and comfortable carpe 
Morris, who went up in 1853, says: “ Ow 
in those days still kept a great deal of 
earlier loveliness: and the memory of its ¢ 
streets as they then were has been an abid 
influence and pleasure in my life—and » 
be greater still if I could only forget what t 
of far 


ardens 

ered Ba 
hook wa 
Bewick’s 
irliest d 
Fair and 
warden, ¥ 














are now—a matter more inportal hig cities 
than the so-called learning of the place yo 
have been to me. . The guardians of| ory P 
beauty and romance, so fertile of educat f bells a 
though professedly engaged in the ‘! nust nec 
education ' (as the futile system of cony anmerci: 
mises which they follow is nick-named), ere 
ignored it utterly, have made its preserva eoalt 
give way to the pressure of con mercial Hy oy 

vencies and are determined pparently tone.” 
destroy it altogether There is another plea When ‘ 
for the world gone down the wind; h re, 2 ot an 
the beauty and romance have been useles orthamy 
causelessly, most feolishty thrown away. fordshi 
It has been sold at a cheap price nce his 
muddled away by the greed and incompele@..y of | 
of fools who do not know what life and pleag§) wind 
mean, who will neither take themseh wifts fly 
let others have them. That ts These scl 
of that beauty wounds us so. Ways s] 
The depth of Webb's devotion to Ost had be 
may be suggested by two or three extr@ittion of on 
from his letters. Writing of the resio@metween J 
tion *’ of St. Mary's spire, he says I ing Alf 
too cowardly to face the wrecking ol this ¢ pargely de 
historical monument. Its singular beauty \ vardly th 
he carereivan old b 


part of my life’s delight, so that 
ness displayed was too painful for 
I think it was in 1852 
after my apprenticeship ended, that, 
ing to be in Oxford, I got pern n to 
the scaffolding to the top ol the spire 
time alterations and repairs 


pleasant t 
Returnii 
“it? was 
oved, ‘* 
specially 


being @Mine 


a. f 
r me wt 


1853, & 





were 
















under the architect Buckler. Young 4% [wi In 1848 
I realised the mischief going on in raising § ftv-three. 
thus changing the outline of the centr ? BHD, The 
by adding some 6 or 7 ft. At this eee renticed 
pinnacles were greatly tampered with 7 andon-st: 
have now been re-transformed. Some ” erable 
should be made to get the origin merewr . 7 cs. 
in a safe place so that they may be W — antial G 
the public; otherwise they will surely 3p the hil 
jured or destroyed where they now ta ned u 
hidden away.” -“‘ I was born and @ Bil“estioned 
Oxford. and had no other teacher 2 ery 
the impressive objects of the 1 er oe T] 
there. the effect of which on my ! ufura! te Hons, 
has never left me.”’ “ All m\ a ba Re 
leaving the then more beautiful place ( : _seoked 
it is. has been coloured and ev a oe ago 
its fashioning.”’ November °), imi: 4 —t for 
vou should have been called to Ox‘ord -_ y Mo 
times of late in duty bound, tor afer lan 8 Sa 
that place is mine and I am ol — = has 
its cranks and corners and p oe: ~ 
still in my mind: and T was mi May 
As vou went to St. Thomas's. . *stimor 
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(Castle nd its monster beauty of a keep, 
~» the mill and the threads of waters thereby, 
ist have held you astounded.’ 

"Sach were the impressions made by 
xward aspect of Oxford. 

The thought of the time was greatly engaged 
sith the ecclesiastical movement which, for 

long afterwards, seems to have tired the 
‘niversity. In 1848 Newman removed into 
he Roman Church. Webb had heard him 
yreach, and he cannot have been untouched 
~ the controversies of the time. The Oxford 
nterpretation of religion was not for him, but 
\xford City called him. 

Webb remembered a great sundial at All 
suls, worked out and set up by Christopher 
Vren, and destroyed in the names of art and 
by some eminent “‘ restoring © 
urchitect. It was so scientifically accurate 
hat the people set their clocks by it.’" It may 
wt be doubted that of all who loved Oxford 
fore the deluge, Webb did so the most con- 
ciously and profoundly. He saw the things 
hat belonged to her peace. This Oxford of 
Vebb’s day is well recorded, so far as things 
nay be recorded on paper, in a collection of 
jrawings by Buckler in the MS. Room of 
he British Museum. Even as I remember 
jt, more than forty years agone, it was peace- 
ful and lovely, not only in insuiated College 


the 


estoration 


wardens but in the streets. Webb remem- 
hered Baxter of the Botanic Gardens, whose 
bok was one of his Bibles. as also was 
Bewick’s ‘‘ Birds.”’ which he knew from 


iliest days. After his telling me of Oxford 
Fair and the mound in the College 
warden, we talked of what life is becoming in 
hig cities with the avenues of sensation closed 
to ideas of beauty. No sunny, 
ounds and grey Gothic buildings, no sounds 
bells and birds. All old buildings, he said, 
must necessarily disappear in our exhausting 
mmercial ag ““In Oxford there is the 
lensest apathy regarding all matters of art. 
It would be quite useless to try to talk to 
X—, ght as well speak to an Ogham 
one. 
When eight years old, Webb was taken and 
t an old foundation school at Aynhoe, in 
Northamptonshire, but only just beyond the 
xfordshire boundary and about a dozen miles 
rom lis home. [ still remember the inky 
ell of the desks and wanting to weep, but 


erass 


green 


grass 


one 


windows were open and the cries of the 
vifts flying past comforted me a_ little.’ 
These school davs were not happy, and lhe 
Vays spoke with dislike of ‘‘ boy farms.”’ 
It had been said, however. that ‘the condi 


m of our public or higher schools was worse 
Petween 1750 and 1840 than at any time since 
ing Alfred. The grammar schools were 
irgely derelict and often scandalous."’ Out 
vardly the school at Aynhoe, as illustrated in 
im old book on the grammar schools, was 


peasant to look it. 


Returning to Oxford in the holidays, the 
was all the 


t 


more consciously seen and 


ved. ma I explored all the courts and lanes. 
Specally in the vacations, when it was all 
ne 
i ISHS harles Webb died. it the age of 
~ Pe \ out the same time (early in 
eheve) young Philip Webb was ap 
; ed to Mi John Billing. architect, of 
lon-str et, Reading, then a town of con 
a having three o- four old 
ta pte tbbes ruins, and many sub 
wr, iouses. Tondon-street runs 
7 it would have been quickly 
“ached uns¢ country. In 1900. being 


Mestioned abo 
re atened, nor 
uid: “* J hav 
oe House, but 
rr 80 at Readi) 
looked round 
Pare 


i remarkable old house. thea 
successfullv de stroved. he 
ne dim recollection of South- 
ough IT was some four years 
[ never got into it, although 
Foun but that was some fifty 
ciety for the In the 1922 Report of the 


hich Morr. org of Ancient Buildings. 


fae Webb founded, is this: 
lanor ha. ndeed to report that Southcote 
Se been pulled down and is now no 
Qn May 7 . <= 

May 7. 1852, Mr. Billing wrote Webb 


“monia} d this probably marks the 
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date of his preparing to leave Reading. If it 
sounds like Dickens, it is because Dickens 
wrote the language of the time. ‘‘ This is to 
certify that Mr. Phillippe S. Webb completed 
the term of his articles as an architectural 
pupil in my office entirely to my satisfaction 
during which time his general studies were 
pursued with assiduity and perseverance, and 
much proficiency has been obtained. In the 
best class of drawing and designing Mr. Webb 
has been very successful, particularly in the 
several Gothic styles. I may add that his 
character and manners are unexceptional, and 
that my retaining him as a salaried assistant, 
subsequent to the expiration of his term as a 
pupil, is the best proof of my sense of his 
recommendations; and it will always afford 
me much pleasure to be instrumental in ad- 
vancing his interest and welfare.—Jwno. 
Biruinc, Architect, 38, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, and Reading.’ 

Three and two MS. 
in which specifications and other documents 
were copied, represent this period. The first 


sketch-books volumes, 


sketch (at St. Mary’s, Reading) is dated 
May 6, 1850; and the last, March, 1852. Webb 
always spoke well of the competence and 


honour of Mr. Billing, and in the miscellaneous 
work of a small town and its surrounding 
country district an architect's apprentice had 


to come at once into contact with the hard 
facts of building—it was not all paper and 
prizes. 

At Reading, Mr. Billing had an assistant 
who was a member of a very particularl 


‘* Hebrew-Christian or 
thing of the sort." He was called Hutchinson, 
a fine man who followed the old 
dress, wearing nankeen breeches and a 
coat, while his hair was uncut and gathered 


peculiar sect, some 


fashion of 


erecn 


at the back. Moreover, *‘ he held singular 
ideas and would not take more money than 
he thought he was worth.’’ Webb remembered 
that he had propounded a general idea on 


design, that 


5 composition implies horizontal, 
vertical and diagonal.’’ So far as he 


held 


any abstract theories on design, this notion 
was adopted by Webb and claborated into 
quite. a doctrine of the distributed middle 
term. ‘* Horizontal, vertical and diagonal. 


black and white and grey—principally grey 
look at Bewick.’’ Hutchinson went to Canada, 
and returning, worked in Madame Tussaud’s 
Chamber of Horrors, where Webb could trace 
his hand in the arrangements. 

On leaving Reading, Webb for a short time 
entered an architect’s office in Wolverhampton. 
and hated it. The change out of Oxford and 
into the modern world seems to have been a 
staggering experience. Fifty years later he 
wrote, in reference to memories of this or some 
similar industrial centre, ‘that young 
rich man sitting down to probably a longish 
life with all that God-forsaken prosperity 
drawn from terrible iniquity! My re- 
tirement from seeing such places has made 
me bitterly angry with having my attention 
drawn to them again. ‘ Those rows of infernal 
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dog holes,’ do I not know them? ... Walker, 
who went for his holiday to Venice and other 
places, tells me it is evident that Italy is on 
the highway to commercial prosperity, and all 
that we think of in Italy with high regard 


will be thrown into the Devil's melting-pot 
of greed. England, of course, is past praying 


for. . This is a blue-black tempered letter, 
and I beg your pardon for it; but there is 
always a well of sadness which can be dis- 
turbed with such things.’’ 

Again,.in another letter of about the same 
time (1901), he said: ‘‘ The chief of the evil 
lies with the fatal time we live in, the last 
century having had a hundred-devil power to 
corrupt; and this century fully declares itselli 
to be its devil-kin. The fateful stream of our 
times is running—unconsciously, doubtless— 
against all that in earlier times made for 
healthy force, fitness, breadth, and grace of 
physical beauty. If one but thinks of the 
factory system which practically came in with 
last century and was so mistakenly looked on 
ws a godsend towards civilisation, and then of 
the result of that ‘ hugger-mugger ’ breeding, 
there can be no doubt from this single item 
alone where the chief evil came from, By the 
herding of labouring men like herrings in a 
barrel it had been found out that a class of 
rich people could be produced whose greed 
could grasp more than * the dreams of avarice ’ 
had forecast. Well, is there any sign in this 
new-born century that the greed-god is about 
to be knocked off its pedestal? In olden time 
this avarice led to searching for hidden 
treasure: while now it is possible for multitu- 
dinous individuals to find the hard cash’ of 
corruption under their own door-sills. I am 
as sure of this as of any other thing in 
humanity, that the contempt for the splendour 
and wonderfulness of nature, and for the un 


observed preciousness of the handiworks of 
earlier times has resulted from the aforesaid 
deadly ill-breeding.”’ 

All Webb's future life was shaped by 


thought of this and that—of old and new of 
Oxford and Wolverhampton. 


———_-~>—-e————— 
MEETINGS 


Fripay, January 9. 


London WSociety.—Mr. A. ©. 
* Traffic Problem of London.” At 
street, W.C.2. 5 p.m. 


Bossom = on 
18, John- 


Monpay, January 12. 

Architectural Association.—Sir Owen Williams 
on “ Engineering Work at Wembley.” 7 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. lL. E. Tanner on 
* Building of the Abbey Church of Westminster.” 
12, Gt. George-street, S.W.1. 8 p.m. 

WeEpNESDAY, January 14. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. 
Hope Bagenal on “Influence of Buildings 
upon Schools of Music and Declamation.” 
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excessive growth of foliage. 


Netley Abbey: Guest House from S.W. Showing 


(See page 55). 
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THE ART OF SYMBOLISM IN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


THE BOSSES OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


By OLIVER HOYEM. 

Movexn revival of the art of symbolic in- 
terpretation is apparent in the work of sculptors 
ut the National Cathedral now in course of 
erection in Washington and in the plans for 
a more comprehensive scheme of Christian 
symbolism than exists in any European 
cathedral. The finished product will be the 
work of many hands and minds. Clergy, 
architects, builders, modellers and sculptors 
will contribute their ideas and technique. It 
will be difficult to segregate individual glory, 
but that is not essential, for in the cathedral 
tradition the aim is always to build to the 
glory of God. 

As an initiative force in art, religion was 
stronger in the past than now. The time has 
passed when all education, all artistic inter- 
pretation, centred around the cathedral with 
which they began. Americans are not, per- 
haps, willing to consider seriously the influence 
upon art of cathedrals because there have been 
no outstanding cathedrals in the United States. 
The centre of artistic appreciation in the 
United States probably will be the home. 
Yet as an agency for expressing in lasting 
and monumental form the nation's religious 
faith, the cathedral has no substitute, and to 
do this in the most artistic manner possible 
is the aim of Washington Cathedral. The 
philosopher projects his religious ideals in con- 
templation and translates them in word sym- 
bols. The artist communicates his ideas by 
pictorial symbols in sculpture, painting, and 
architeeture. In cathedral figure sculpture the 
tradition of centuries of religious experience 
has developed an art somewhat unique in its 
modes of expression. Physical beauty, the 
ideal of the Greeks, is not the motif of Gothic 
religious art. The spiritual message is of 
primary importance ; spiritual grace and beauty 
the ideal. 

To understand what part symbolism plays 

in modern religious expression, one must go 
to the Old Testament. The symbolism of the 
Jews was one of the most striking features of 
their religion. A mystical significance was 
given even to the stones in the breastplates. 
The Flood, the Ark, the Manna, and the 
Stricken Rock became symbols. The principal 
doctrines of Christianity set forth by Jewish 
leaders became a mine of symbolism which 
the Christian Fathers adapted. The New 
Testament is richer in symbolic values, ending 
in the Revelations in one continued symbolic 
oem, 
' Architecture also has its figurative adapta- 
tions. The foundation is the Rock of Ages; 
lime is fervent charity; water is an emblem 
of the Spirit; the four walls are the Evan- 
gelists of the four cardinal virtues; the towers 
are the preachers; the glass windows are the 
Holy Scriptures; the lattice work represents 
the prophets; the door of the church is Christ ; 
the piers are bishops and doctors. Similar de- 
velopment of symbolism is found in every 
religion. The possibilities of symbolic re- 
presentation in stone is infinite. Its study 1s 
essential to the background of the artist who 
would work for cathedrals and churches. 

Gothic lavishes exquisite sculptural] detail in 
places where the eye must be raised to look for 
it. The general effect of the design is not 
lost by ornate and superficial adornment. Its 
subtleties are a decided contrast to much of 
our modern architecture in which every element 
of merit is made as conspicuous as a false 
mantelpiece. But, of course, a cathedral 1s 
designed as a place in which to linger, to ob- 
serve, and to attune oneself to the infinite. 
The longer one lingers the greater the delight 
in fresh details. A finished cathedral teaches 
by its art that the beauty of God cannot be 
comprehended in a glance, and the vaulting 
bosses are a vital part of this lesson. 

Sculptured ceilings 500 ft. long east end 
west, and 215 ft. across at the transepts will 
greet the visitor to Washington Cathedral five 
years hence. One thousand vaulting bosses 
will tell the story of Christianity. Even the 


heroic figures on seven-ton stones will not 
reveal all their detail when viewed from the 
main floor of the nave 93 ft. below. To tell 
& message at that distance there must at 
times be exaggerations of face and figure. A 
saint may drape himself around a boss in a 
miraculous manner in order that the person 
looking from far below may see all of him in 
one glance. Even such liberties toward saints 
may be excused in the cause of art. 

The Nicene Creed will be the primary theme 
for the principal bosses in the nave vaulting. 
Kach boss will represent an individual thought, 
ending in the apse in the east with a symbol 
of the Gates of Heaven to represent ‘“‘ the life 
of the world to come."’ Subsidiary bosses will 
be ornamented with the emblem of the Apos- 
tles, the symbole of the fathers of the early 
Church, the nine orders of angels from sera- 
phim and cherubim to archangels, and other 
groups of symbols. Volumes have been 
written on Christian symbolism, but here 
volumes will be carved in stone. Carved 
bosses have been a part of churches in the 
United States heretofore, but they have been 
purely decorative, the themes consisting 
mainly of plant forms based upon fourteenth 
and fifteenth-century examples. This will be 
the first time in American church architecture 
that a scheme of symbolism utilising human 
figures has been used in vaulting bosses. The 
plan accepted by the Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral represents much research work by 
the cathedral clergy, by Messrs. Frohman, 
Robb and Little, the architects, and by 
Messrs. Cram and Ferguson, the consulting 
architects. 

Last summer a group of sculptors and 
carvers, under Lualdi, Incorporated, of Cam- 
bridge, transformed to the limestone vaults of 
the completed choir aisles the first of the 
designs for the bosses. Now for the first 
time can be seen the sculptured stones. Draw- 
ing and plaster models have been until now 
the sole means of illustrating the cathedral 
scheme. The finished product is always more 
convincing than the model. Among the sym- 
bolic figures of the choir aisles are the Sacra- 
ments of the Church and the Seven Gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. Symbolising the sacraments 
there is in the first bay of the north aisle a 
central boss showing the chalice and paten 
of the Holy Communion surrounded by other 
bosses of the sacred monograms, the Sheaf 
of Wheat and the Cluster of Grapes. For the 
Sacrament of Order there is in the third bay 
of the north aisle a central boss depicting the 
Descent of the Spirit at Pentecost, and sup- 
porting the representation of Order are six 
other bosses of Aaron's Rod, Phineas with the 
Incense, Samuel warning Eli, the Mitre and 
Crozier, and the open Bible. 

The text grouping of the choir aisle bosses 
comprises the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
illustrated by saints who symbolise the virtues. 
In the second bay of the north aisle penance 
is the central theme, symbolised by the de- 
livery of the keys to Peter by Our Lord, and 
around it are bosses depicting Pride, Envy, 
Anger, Covetousness, Gluttony, Lust, and 
Sloth. Pride is caught in the act of falling. 
A poorly dressed youth looks longingly upon 
the fur coat of a modern Babbitt. Anger 
flails the Cathedral vaulting with clenched 
fists. A glutton forgets his book of etiquette 
and gnaws a hambone, and one arm affection- 
ately encircles a bottle. Fires of passion con- 
sume a man and woman entwined with the 
serpent of Lust. Slcth is represented by a 
gardener, asleep with the weeds of poison ivy 
growing rampant around him. These figures 
are dressed in modern clothes. 

Four of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit-—- 
Strength, Knowledge, Godliness and Holy 
Fear—are recorded in the south choir aisle. 
Wisdom, Understanding, and Counsel will go 
into the bays included in the next construc- 
tion. Strength in a soldier, and St. George, 
St. Stephen, St. Alban, St. Pancras, St. 
Agnes, and Bishop Ken help to symbolise it. 
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St. Sebastian symbolises Fortitude. I 
Venerable Bede looking up from 4 bod 
of prayer on a prayer desk symbolises Kno, 
ledge and Godliness. ‘The Cross is faith, 4, 
anchor is hope, the heart is love. Holy Fea 
the theme of the first bay in the south aisle ; 
symbolised by the six-winged ‘Seraph ‘" 
Ezekiel. One boss shows Moses taking of 
his shoes in front of the burning bush, 4, 
other pictures the woman who wiped Chris, 
feet with the hair of her head. A third reveal 
Isaiah and the Angel with the burning coal 
Mary of Bethany with the alabaster box and 
Mary Magdalene at the Resurrection are jp, 
cluded. St. John, falling on his face jy 
Revelation, completes the group. 1 

The sculpture work done is only a begiy 
ning. In the 67} acres of the Close js , 
wealth of trees, shrubbery, plants, and flower 
which will be carved in the Cathedral str. 
ture, just as the border of the reredos of thy 
Bethlehem Chapel is patterned atfter ty 
Glastonbury Thorn, which grows on Mow: 
Saint Alban and blooms at Christmas. Eye 
poison ivy will have its place as a garland 
around the neck of a gargoyle representing 
Evil. Bees, ants, butterflies, and other insec 
life, birds and squirrels will be carved in the 
stones or in the wood of the choir stalls. Al 
will have a symbolic significance. 

Compared with the nudes of Greece, Gothic 
figures may seem prosaic unless one appre 
ciates the ideal of the Christian builders of 
the Middle Ages; ideals adapted to the build 
ing of the modern Washington Cathedri! 
(Greek: art is full of sex. The Gothic cathedral 
builders regarded chastity as a fundamentd 
part of the teaching of Christ, and they e:- 
pressed it by making their figures spiritual, 
Forms of both men and women are usually 
draped. Thoughtfulness of expression wa 
aimed at; sexual appeal was avoided. As A 
Kingsley Porter says in ‘* Beyond Architec- 
ture,"’ ‘** When forced by the nature of their 
subject to depict the nude, as in the cycles of 
Adam and Eve and the Last Judgment, tle 
medieval sculptors invariably contrived to de- 
prive their figures of all ecnsual suggestion 
. ++. Yet he would be a bold critic who 
would dare pronounce that any naturalisti 
figure ever produced in the golden age of the 
Renaissance was absolutely less lovely, pos 
sessed more grace or sweep of line, mor 
charm, greater dignity, higher decorative sign'- 
ficance."’ Consequently, the figure sculpture 
in Washington Cathedral is not sensuous. It 
does not suggest Rodin except for Rodin’ 
‘* Thinker."’ It is intended as a guide to 
thought on a higher plane, contemplation of 
the infinite provoked by familiar symbols. !' 
confirms the statement often made that Gothic 
is the most intellectual of architectures. 


To complete the contrast with Greek ar 





one must add the thought that Greek archi 
tecture was really a frame for the Greek 
sculptures. In Gothic the sculpture is subor 
dinated to the architecture. One can, then 
in the light of tradition, understand the 
builders of Washington Cathedral when the) 
stress the beauty and proportions of the archi: 
tecture as a ‘‘ witness to Christ in the Capit 
of the Nation,’’ and ‘‘ a house of prayer 
all people.”* The figures on the bosses mus 
serve a definite subordinate purpose. They 
are only a part of a great intellectual scheme 
But they help the individual to appreciate te 
greatness of the Cathedral enterprise an¢ ™ 
wonderful variety of detail. The modem 
materialist may pass it by in favour of mor 
obvious things. Its subtleties will rema” 
a perpetual joy to the initiated. 


Washington has hitherto, we believe, bee? 
the only capital city in the world without 4 
cathedral church. The foundation stone ° 
the cathedral now in course of erection, 4° 
illustrated in this issue, was laid in 1907, # 
it is estimated to cost ten million dollars. 
The centre arch will be 90 ft. high and - 
two side arches 50 ft. The central tower wil 
be 262 ft. high. 
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[These panels were on a building at the British Empire Exhibition. The 
illustrations are from the clay moulds in which the concrete was cast.] 
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THE GREEKS—AND AFTER !—I 


By REGINALD HALLWARD. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL discovery and excavation in 
recent years have so much enlarged the extent 
of our knowledge that the boundaries which 
have been supposed to enclose the history of 
art and the principles to be deduced from it 
have almost to be restated. It is only natural 
that for the majority, trained in the classical 
tradition, it is difficult to estimate or enter into 
the qualities of building which owes nothing to 
it. We have formed such a complete doctrine 
about the development of architecture from 
earlier times, that it has become for us a kind 
of “truth once delivered,” holding us to an 
orthodoxy which allows little freedom to the 
spirit. Yet this advance of knowledge is as 
important to the understanding of art as has 
been the progress of science to geology. 


The ideas of ‘ progress’’ which obsessed 
Victorian complacency are found not to be true; 
it does not come that way and is to be looked 
for in others. And so for the arts; the idea of 
progress as something inevitable emerging out 
of one style into another, its consummation of 
course in ourselves, is also unworkable. If it 
depends not on such inheritance, and that though 

of time—it is always possible to squander our 
inheritance—the sources of art must be looked 
for elsewhere. Yet precedent and authority 
impose their standards upon us as though we 
must for ever look outside ourselves. This 
persecution by precedent—which leads us to 
represent not what we actually feel about 
form and nature—but what we ought to feel— 
takes away the direct simplicity of impulse 
which is fundamental to the freedom of art. 
This really decadent view has sterilised art for 
the last century. There is, however, an awaken- 
ing which should free us from this thraldom, 
in which archwological discovery comes to our 


Lovely as is Greek art at its best, sublime as 
are the ruins of Baalbek, we can no longer 
regard them as enclosing all that can inspire 
the mind and fire the imagination, for another 
vision comes from afar, which as it becomes 
more familiar tells of an imagination more 
embracing in its scope, more beautifully en- 
dowed. The great temple of Boro-Budur, built 
in the ninth century in Central Java, reveals 
through its architectural features and its 
superb soulptures an interpretation which may 
challenge anything Greek, and compares better 
with the more spiritually endowed Gothic of 
the twefth and thirteenth centuries. There is, 
in fact, a good deal more kinship with Gothic in 
its human qualities; the sculptures of the 





Temple seeming to be formed by nature herself, 
so direct, simple and lofty is the grace which 
inspires them. The limits which we find in 
Greek architecture, the august but rather 
mechanical perfections of its nature, and the 
more impersonal abstraction of type, less 
informed with the spiritual, which we find 
characteristic of Greek form—for who would 
invest the Venus of Milo with a soul—sets the 
foundations of this ninth-century Buddhist art 
on a higher eminence raised as it is on the 
mighty inspiration of innocence and kindness. 
The shape of the shrine of Boro-Budur may 
be described as that fof a flattened and stepped 





BORO—BUDUR “TEMPLE 
SCULPTURES A.D.900 


pyramid, erected on a square base measuring 
530 ft. each way. Ascending in a series of 
terraces flanked by walls, the three topmost 
tiers are circular, leading to the uppermost 
cupola which crowns the centre of the pile. 
More than 400 statues of the Buddha (many of 
them now either removed or mutilated) rest 
within deeply recessed niches above the terraces, 
the niches themselves and the architectural 
surroundings including sculptured reliefs of 
great beauty. In this brief account it is impos- 
sible to give more than a bare description of the 
superb character of these reliefs, which are 
carved in alto-relievo on the faces of the walls, 
and compare, in the deeply human character 
of the types represented, the tenderness of expres- 
sion, in the purity of their form and wealth of 
design to the spirit animating the best period of 
the earlier Gothic work in Europe. It may be 
that the building belongs to that period which 
best ‘expressed the most purified aim of 
Buddhism, a conception of God as one and single 
corresponding with the Christian idea. There 
is, however, but little to be known, and the work 
itself is the best argument for the nature of the 
belief. The principal sculptures are executed 
on the inner walls of the galleries up to the last 
three, and were they placed in a row their length 
would extend to between two and three miles. 
Originally there were between 2,000 and 3,000 
of these beautiful reliefs, many of which have 
been lost or seriously mutilated. When we bear 
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in mind that throughout the whole series ther 
is practically no repetition, that every figure has 
personal identity, every various tree form its 
own characteristics of leaf or flower, interpreted 
in the most lovely way, with a purity of feeling 
and vividness of realisation almost unsurpass. 
able, some idea of the inspired character of ths 
achievement will dawn upon us. Nor is 
there apparently any lessening of quality, 
but, on the contrary, as we ascend w 
does the wealth of realisation. Such work 
affects us as does the best period of Gothic: the 
outcome of a people inspired by an impulse that 
transmuted all their labours into gold. That ig 
to say, its creation was largely communal, the 
consummation of that corporate identity in 
craftsmanship which, in rare periods of the 
world’s tragic history has, for a brief spell,{held 
all life together, as the witness of the_height at 
which it was lived. 

The architectural qualities are perfectly shaped 
to its environment, displaying themselves to the 
tropical sun in a mantle of light and shade 
accented to get the full effect of the contrast, 
The history and incidents recorded in the reliefs 
are those of Gautama Buddha, from birth to 
death, so that the pilgrim as he ascends through 
the terraces to the uppermost shrine has the 
whole story unfolded before him to inspire his 
worship. The wealth of ornamental detail of 
endless variety, no words here can describe, but 
whereas in Indian ornament we have often to 
feel an excess to the neglect of the more funda- 
mental requirements of architectuial form, 
there is here no such loss. The decoration is 
apportioned so as in no way to obscure the 
architectural character which it glorifies and 
emblazons. Mouldings, cornices, doorways, pro- 
jections, gutters, rain-water heads, are all 
logically conceived and planned to fit the severe 
characteristics of the Shrine. Surrounding the 
lofty central dagoba are placed a series of bell- 
shaped cupolas, with pyramidal finials, or 
pinnacles. Of these there were originally 72, 
and at one time each held a statue of the Buddha. 
These cupolas are perforated with square and 
diagonal openings and the darkness formed by 
these perforations is repeated in fainter form 
by the use of different coloured stone in the 


masonry itself, producing a very rich design | 


quality in the work. 

The Dutch Government have,  n recent years, 
recovered much of the stone and completed 4 
considerable amount of well-achieved restora- 
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tion. A remarkable feature in regard to the 
methods of the building lies in the fact that no 
cement was used to hold the masonry together, 
which is cut with such exactness that it is often 
impossible to discern where the joints come 
between the stones. 


return—what we now see is 


Bit to 
that the art of Greece reaches us as but 
one out of other civilisations now being 


opened out, such as that one which created 
Buddhist art in Java. No period of civilisation 
has been productive of great art in which custom 
and tradition has intervened between the artist 
and his freedom for direct expression, to record 
just as he is moved, not in any set manner 
conditioned by precedent and convention. 

But how do these waves of civilisation come 
about ?—which we find now to multiply them- 
selves as archeology and excavation open out 
yet further horizons. From whence are the 
roots? We see that almost all religious ex- 
pansion begins in revolt against gods and priests, 
conventions and authority, as the pent-up life 
spirit becomes moved through some great 
example. Men must live for more than the day, 
and the rise and fall of civilisations, their free- 
dom to beauty, is only the measure whether 
the balance leans towards one or the other. 
No age can live for another, no time can inherit 
a security of virtue and greatness; its art 
grows out of its own. When I look at the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of Boro-Budur, I do not 
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look for Greek influence or any other to explain 
it. Nor could it be done any other way. If 
that is so, and it reaches a beauty so inspired 
and unconditional, are we right in justifying our 


)) OWN expression on stylistic precedent of form 


and manner? Have we not our own? Nevérthe- 
ees—for I would not be misunderstood—tradi- 
tions—rea'ly the virtues much more than the 
forms—hold the arts together. I see also that 
auy vital period of building is found to depend 
on @ reasonable standardisation of type, a unity 
rh eeeePtance and resemblance for the forms 
on which we build, whether the church, 
house, or the market hall. A living style 
(always unconscious to ourselves) cannot be 
i half-a-dozen. We may copy or plagiarise, 
= one architect will build in all the styles, 
. 4 living tradition for architecture points 
me an accepted and disciplined outlook, resting 
-— certain standardisation. Up to the end of 
Sighteenth century this was so. The Tudor 
~e rests on a national acceptance of form, 
~ working within it was enormously 
rengthened thereby. And so we reach the 
reconciliation to an accepted 
mre srows out of unity of belief. We are all 
king the same things. Creation, treatment, 

e —_ marvellously identical, rather than 
rent in all races, as the sculptures of Boro- 
sete: how in close relation to the Gothic spirit, 
eo Greek. Life at its highest closes in 
unity of impulse and feeling, its basic 


constitution being the same, and when liberated 
for the best, pours forth its praise of life in one 
voice. 

The little illustrations which accompany the 
text, inadequate as they are to represent fully 
the subject—and they could be multiplied 
indefinitely—will yet serve to explain what I 
have said. The tree forms gathered from 
the sculptures of Greece, 500 B.c., Java, 
A.D. 900, and France, thirteenth century, 
though different in externals of local character, 
are identical in feeling and equality of achieve- 
ment, all full of the same uncorrupted love of 
nature and passion for beauty. Yet the 
Eastern art is not influenced by Greece, nor is 
the Gothic. The artist in each records just as 
he is moved, and the sources of beauty are 
found to lie in man himself. So with the 
illustrations of human forms, which are tied 
together by the same governing impulse, and 
are, therefore, identical save for the externals 
of dress and locality. 

To the development of an understanding of 
the nature of art, into a more ordered and 
intelligent approach, these Eastern sculptures 
help us considerably. We do not now attribute 
fossils to some influence of the stars, or accept 
the suggestion that ‘ shells on the high Alps 
were creations of the Devil to tempt intellectual 
pride towards damnation.” So we ought not 
any longer to retain these superstitious origins 
for art, as of something outside of us and of our 
knowledge. To say that we are not an artistic 
nation, as we are often told, is not to offer 
any explanation. Why are we not? Have 
we observed all the causes which account for 
the flowering of beauty in a race? Art is 
always a natural growth and does not fiower 
in a nation because of the wealth of its derived 
example, or patrimony, else ours should be the 
greatest of all. We inherit nothing that we do 
not deserve. Nor has the art of a country 
ever failed because of craftsmanship. Where 
there are great and ennobling beliefs nourishing 
a race they will always find the means for their 
expression. When art decays, it is because 
belief decays. Nor is national loyalty or 
patriotism any alternative. For there is no 
loyalty but that of loyalty to mankind. As has 
been said “ of the best we are hardly conscious,” 
and it may be doubted whether the sculptures 
of Boro-Budur knew themselves as art as we 
have come to understand it. It was the height 
at which they lived. 

That art has followed a continuous upward 
progress from its earliest beginnings is seen, 
therefore, not to be the case. Civilisations 
succeeding one another, and compared, reveal 
in relation to time that there has not been this 
sort of progress; that earlier civilisations have 
in their culmination surpassed later ones. 
That their rise and fall is more like to the waves 
of the sea, attaining different heights as the 
beliefs informing them were more purified 
in one instance than in another. But apart 
from this we find art can flower in a race without 
accepting the view that it is a matter of here- 
dity and accumulated experience. The argu- 
ment from experience, the empiric view based 
on accumulated knowledge, is wholly inadequate 
to explain the spontaneous emergence of beauty 
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in a race. It does not and cannot reveal the 
sources of beauty which are creatively derived 
and only to be found in man himself. It is not, 
therefore, at second hand that art has grown, 
and the very vastness of our inheritance from 
the past is often the cause of its submergence— 
and in any case once there can have been no 
one to copy. 

In the light of this it is interesting to quote 
the view of writers such as Anatole France, who, 
in “ The Latin Genius,” tells us: “ It is an act 
of faith and of love for that Greek and Latin 
tradition wherein resides all wisdom and beauty, 
and without whose pale is nought but error and 
vexation of spirit.” This, in the light of the 
revelations of archeology and exploration, is 
about as true as those superstitions concerning 
geology to which I have referred. John Ruskin, 
writing on the same matter, speaks as follows : 
‘The Greek rules over the arts to this day, and 
will for ever, because he sought not for beauty, 
not first for passion or for invention, but for 
Rightness.”” Note the capital R, which is a 
challenge in itself; but such buttressing with the 
capital was, perhaps, necessary to emphasise a 
view so fallacious. For if the sources of art are 
to be found in man himself, how can Greece or 
Rome claim to rule over us in this way? Is 
the superb temple of Boro-Budur “ nought but 
error and vexation of spirit” ? Or why should 
we place our own birthright in pawn in such a 
manner. The sources of art, then, do not come 
from Greece, and it is a very grave misunder- 
standing to think so, because we find them 
emerging through civilisations, as archeology 
and excavation reveal them, hundreds of years 
before Greece, and at a later time in directions 
which never came under her influence. It is 
not possible to suggest that the sculptures of 
Boro-Budur reveal any influence derived from 
Greece. As man himself is the source from 
whence thought, beauty, religion and truth for 
ever flow, the mainspring resides in himself, and 
art only emerges nationally when it seeks to 
represent ‘‘ things and persons not as tradition 
said they should be represented, but as they 
actually saw them.” And never has a national 
art flowered into real greatness except in such 
a way. 

There is a particular reason why at the present 
time we should avoid these contracted origins 
for art, because it confines the scope of our view 
into too narrow a channel, and hides from our 
eyes the gravity of the decay of craftsmanship. 
The very fact that it is so difficult for those 
trained in the classical tradition to include a 
more world-embracing survey, goes to point the 
urgency of our horizons being extended. Based 
as are our present contracted views on theoretic 
and scholastic knowledge, the secrets of the 
vital interpretations of art are not disclosed, and 
to reach them we must get down to craftsman- 
ship again. Tradition, precedent, authority— 
none of these give us beauty in themselves, 
because they are not ourselves. Only what we 
give, what is born again in ourselves, answers 
the needs of art. And though we have all the 
knowledge, and all the styles, and all the em- 
inence that may accompany them, we are but 
walking in a vain shadow so long as we neglect 
this fundamental need. 
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ARTISTIC HERALDRY 


™ We choose this title as representing something 
different from the heraldic devices in most 
common use at the present time. We are fortu- 
nately not any longer taking things for granted, 
nor are we satisfied that the things which belong 
to beauty should so little fit its requirements, so 
that any effort to restore the standard of heraldic 
design to include a more becoming artistry is of 
no little importance. Public schools and univer- 
sities, corporations and City companies, hos- 
pitals, &c., will therefore find interest in the 
heraldic leather work of Mr. J. D. Batten and 
Mr. Stanley W. Bott, which introduces a new 
and improved standard for work of this kind. 
The well-known study of technical methods with 
which Mr. Batten’s fine craftsmanship has always 
been identified should ensure an interest for work 
of such sound and becoming character. 

A recent exhibition of heraldry held at the 
Macrae Galleries by these craftsmen revealed 
the excellence of results gained through a better 
appreciation of the decorative possibilities of 
emblazonments, the metals and colours used 
yielding most satisfactory results. We may 
also refer to the “ Short Period” exhibition at 
Wembley, of heraldic leather work by Mr. 
Batten, which gave an opportunity for many 
who appreciate the results lying in a sounder 
craftsmanship to see the great difference notice- 
able where it is informed by this better spirit. 

The idea occurred—so Mr. Batten tells us— 
while doing the leather curtains for the reredos 
in Hillingdon Church, near London, reproduc- 
tions of which appeared in these pages some 
time ago. 

Starting on the shields of the Cambridge 
Colleges, Mr. Batten has since done some Oxford 
shields. Sir W. H. St. John Hope has made 
such a special study of the heraldry of Cambridge, 
aroma - the results in the papers of the Cam- 
ridge Antiquarian Society, that no further 
research was necessary, as the artist had the very 
best authority for all points of heraldry in such 
authoritative information. There does not, 
however, appear to be any work of equal 
authority dealing with the heraldry of Oxford. 

We are told that in doing this work the artist 
has been very much convinced of the soundness 
of the old heraldic rule which forbade metal on 
metal, or colour on colour. This “ heraldic 
impossibility’ does not apparently rest on 
technical grounds, but arises from the lack of 
contrast between silver and gold which would 
make it difficult to differentiate at any distance 
the heraldic interpretation. Some of the College 
Arms are not heraldically commendable, though 
Mr. Batten tells us, “‘ I have not found a single 
shield that looks bad and they all hang together 
well side by side.” We cannot do better than 
to continue in the artist’s own words, in which 
he describes some particulars of his work: 





“ The leather is oxhide and I buy it from a firm 
whose name is a guarantee that it has not been 
dressed with sulphuric acid, a treatment which 
converts a material of astonishing strength and 
endurance into one of the feeblest and most 
corruptible, as any librarian in the Kingdom 
will vouch with tears. 

“The great advantage of leather for heraldic 
work is this—that when damp it takes quite 
easily the slight indentation and relief which is 
appropriate to heraldic forms and that it retains 
this relief as it dries. The wealth of this advan- 
tage will be best realised by any who may have 
had to represent heraldry on a flat and un- 
yielding surface. The choice before him will 
have been either to represent the lions, roses, 
crowns (or whatever the charges may be) by 
a flat silhouette of colour, or metal on a flat 
field of metal or colour, or else to depict the 
lions, &c., in shaded colour or shaded metal. 
By the former method he will be precluded from 
using either the metal or the colour to its full 
beauty ; by the latter method, he will be always 
under temptation to give to the charges a greater 





The Badges on this page are 
from the Oxford Colleges. 


naturalism than is appropriate to the spirit of 
heraldry. 

“* But if working on leather, he will be able to 
mark in quite easily the lion’s jaw and ears, 
his mane, and the shaggy tassels of his limbs, 
or the bands and jewels of the crown, or the 
over-curling petals of the roses, and over this 
to lay the metal leaf or the coat of colour, and 
the work will need nothing more for completion 
than a simple outline. He will also be able to 
indulge in the delight of an indented diaper on 
the gold or silver fields.” 

“‘T have not had to hunt for delicate nuances 
of colour. The red is vermilion; the blue, 
Burton's cobalt ; the green, oxide of chromium ; 
the gold is gold leaf; and the silver is a white 
meta! foil (an alloy of aluminium, I am told), 
which naked is, to my thinking, an ugly metal, 
but which can be transformed to beauty by a 
coat of lacquer. I have much more confidence 
in shellac or button lac than in the bleached 
material.” 

All this seen in the light of sound technical 
methods and good design (so noticeable in the 
illustrations included) is important in restoring 
& more traditional and satisfactory craftsman- 
ship to the art of heraldry, which has in recent 
days had so little to recommend it. We have 
only to think of the heraldic devices on which 
undergraduates at present depend for the adorn- 
ment of their rooms to perceive the need of 
@ sounder artistry. In Mr. Batten’s work we 
have the means of this better result, and it is 
therefore very much to be recommended. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


Our impression of the retrospective exhibition 
which the New English Art Club is holding at 
the old County Council buildings jin Spring. 
gardens is that it hardly does full justice to th 
pictures which have been produced during the 
period selected, 1886 to 1924. That there is » 
much exhibited which is unlikely to live may 
seem a little disappointing, but it is a usefy) 
corrective to our vision when we come back 
again to work which at first arrested and inte. E 
rested us to find that the glamour has so largely 
disappeared, and that of beautifully serene, 
permanently valuable pictures there are so fev, 
The newly-opened exhibition of the Paste) 
Society at the Royal Institute Galleries is ff 
perhaps still more quickly discounted in value, 
for surely some ninety per cent. of the exhibits 
are almost devoid of charm or interest, and one 
can hardly expect many to figure in another 
retrospective exhibition of forty years hence. In 
both these exhibitions we have to lament the 
absence of pictures which express the sincerity 
and pleasure of the artist in his work ; between 
the dull and uninspired and the theatrical it is 
not easy to find any true reflection of art. The 
chief interest in the Pastel Exhibition is to be 
found in the work of Melton Fisher, Wm. Red. 
worth, Leonard Richmond, Frank Gillett, T. T. 
Blaylock, H. D. Richter, and Leonard Squirrel), 
The exhibition as a whole is, however, singularly 
inexpressive of the medium from which it 
derives its name. If we revert to the Spring- 
gardens exhibition we find that the same dubiety 
of aim has affected our artists for many years; 
they have been busy making pictures and aiming 
to produce what the public might like, forgetful 
that the expression of beauty and truth in an 
individual and interesting way should be the 
real aim of the artist. “* The Oak Staircase,” 
by Sir David Cameron, the “ Nocturne,” by 
Whistler, and the fine picture of ““ A Summer: 
Day,” by Wm. Stott, are outstanding qualities 
in a disappointing exhibition. The transforma- 
tion of the rooms at Spring Gardens to 
the purposes of picture hanging illustrates 4 
partial adaptation of top-side lighting, as so fully 
described and illustrated by Mr. Hurst Seager. 
In the R.I.B.A. Journal of 1912 the complete 
system is described as demanding (1) that the 
fullest light should be directed on to the picture 
wall; (2) that the light should be from one 
source only ; (3) that the source of light should 
be invisible to the spectator ; (4) that the best 
position for viewing the pictures must be in 4 
relatively subdued light. At Spring-gardens it 
has been possible to fulfil throughout only the 
first and partly the fourth of the above condi: 
tions. The best was done under the circull- 
stances, but by having top-side skylights on each 
side of the room the effect of the system ' 
considerably modified. 
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New Premises for Lloyd’s* Model of Main Entrance in Leadenhall-street. 


Sm Epwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


“THE BUILDER.” 


This week’s issue of “The Builder’’ is the 
largest ever published, and readers posting copies 
are advised to note that in the United Kingdom 
a copy must be sent by parcel post, and the cost 
is 9d. The postage abroad, as printed matter, 
is $d. per copy. Also owing to the postal regu- 
lations, our Calendar, the District Surveyors’ 
Map, and an inset sheet are being sent to 
subscribers separately. 


“ The Builder ’’ Calendar. 

Our Calendar this year is from a drawing by 
Mr. T. Raffles Davison, of Liverpool Cathedral 
(Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., architect) as it 
will appear when completed. 





Concrete Statuary. 
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Washington Cathedral. 


District Surveyors’ Map. 

A map is given of the County of London 
showing the boundaries of the Surveyors’ 
Districts under the Building Acts, together with 
the names and addresses of the District Sur- 
veyors. 


New Building for “Lloyd’s,’’ Leadenhall-street. 

It is not too much to say that the work of 
Sir Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., the architect 
of Lloyd’s new building, is of steadily increasing 
interest. The appreciation of breadth and 
dignity which has from the first been a char- 
acteristic feature of his designs, and his out- 
standing ability in the laying-out of plans, are 
things of the utmost importance in the large 
buildings which have come under his control. 
It is evident also that in his practice the interest 
of refined and beautiful detail is to be counted 
on to give an added value to his forms and 
masses. The illustrations we give to-day are 
evidence that Sir Edwin will not fail to rise 
steadily towards the measure of his oppor- 
tunities. The interior views are especially 
pleasing, showing effects of telling proportion 





“ Fittine Movu.ps.” 
Mr. Grpert Bayes, Sculptor. 


(See p. 45.) 





Messrs. F'rRouman, Ross & Lirtie, Architects. 
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(See p. 44.) 


and dignity accentuated with a restrained 
enrichment of ornamental detail, whilst the 
exterior views promise building frontages which 
will not be lacking in breadth and distinction. 

These illustrations show the sketch drawings 
for the proposed new building which we referred 
to in our Note of October 17.. The building will 
be the new home for Lloyd’s, and accommodation 
is provided on the upper floors for members of 
Lloyd’s and the different Companies associated 
with them. The foundations are now in hand, 
and have been entrusted to Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. At a later date we hope 
to be able to give the developed drawings and 
full description of this great undertaking. The 
photograph of the model shows the principal 
entrance in Leadenhall-street, from which the 
corridor approach leads direct to the Great 
Room. 

Hertford War Memorial. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., & Son, are the archi- 

tects for the Hertford War Memorial. 


Britannic House. 
Britannic House, in Finsbury-circus, E.C., is 
the new office building for the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co., Ltd. Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., is the 


architect. 
Clare College, Cambridge. 

These new memorial buildings at Clare 
College, Cambridge, are the first portion of a 
new court to form a memorial to a former 
student of the College who fell in the war. 
The proposal is ultimately to enclose three sides 
of a rectangular court, and the new buildings 
illustrated in this issue comprise the main front 
block and a portion of each of the two shorter 
sides. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., is the 
architect. Other illustrations of this work 
were given in our issue for December 12 last. 


New Buildings for the Port of London Authority. 

We illustrate this week the main entrance 
to the Tobacco Warehouse Offices, at Royal 
Victoria Dock; the main entrance to the 
Warehouse Keeper’s office, at King George V 
Dock ; two police houses at Tilbury; and the 
Dockmaster’s Office at the Pierhead, at King 
George V Dock, for the Port of London Authority. 
The architect is Sir Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A. 

The Dockmaster’s Office, at King George V 
Dock, is a small and interesting building 
erected at the entrance to the Dock, and is in 
keeping with the other work being done by the 
Authority. The materials are sand-faced bricks 
and pantile roof. 

The interesting detail of King George V Dock 
shows the entrance to the Warehouse Keeper’s 
offices, treated in a simple manner yet express- 
ing the dignity one ought to look for in buildings 
erected by the Port of London Authority. 
The materials are sand-faced bricks and Port- 
land stone. The contractors were Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 

The two police houses at Tilbury are taken 
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from a group of buildings designed for the 
accommodation of the Dock Police, and erected 
by the Authority. The character and handling 
of the materials show great restraint. The 
whole of the group of buildings was erected on 
light concrete rafts, the walls being faced with 
sand-faced bricks and the roofs covered with 
plain tiles. Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 
were the contractors. 

Drawings of the Tobacco Warehouse at 
Victoria Dock were recently illustrated in The 
Builder, and we now give a photograph of the 
main entrance, which carries on the character 
of some of the earlier Dock buildings, the 
materials used being sand-faced bricks and 
Portland stone. The contractors were Messrs. 
Walter Lawrence & Sons, Ltd.; electric lighting 
by Messrs. Higgins & Griffiths, Ltd. ; water and 
gas mains by Messrs. Mumford, Bailey & 
Preston, Ltd. 


The Horsley Laboratories. 

These laboratories, at Bedale School, were 
erected from funds placed at the disposal of 
the Governors by Lady Horsley, as a memorial 
to her son, who was associated with the school 
first as a pupil and later asa master. The work 
was carried out by direct labour controlled by 
the Headmaster, Mr. Badley, and the Estate 
Manager, Captain T. Smithies-Taylor. The 
buildings were opened by Lord Horsley. The 
architect is Sir Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A. 


Washington Cathedral. 


A description of the new Washington Cathe- 
dral is given on p. 44. 


Nos. 32-38, Osnaburgh-street, N.W.1. 

This new factory building is being erected 
for Measrs. D. Burkle & Sons, The mate- 
rials used in the front elevation are Port- 
land stone, with red brick facings and metal 
casement windows, and the roof is covered with 
green Westmorland slate. 

The general contractors are Messrs. J. 
Willmott & Sons, Ltd. Amongst the sub- 
contractors are: Steelwork, Messrs. Smith 
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House at Hamble: Hall. 
Walker, Ltd.; casements, Messrs. Crittall ;: 
asphalte, Messrs. Lawfords; lift, Messrs. 
Stigler Lifts, Ltd. ; stone stairs, Messrs. Empire 
Stone Co., Ltd. The architects are Messrs. 
Yates, Cook & Darbyshire. 








House at Hamble: First Floor Corridor. 
Messrs, Barture Scorr & Beresrorp, Architects. 
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Messrs. Battie Scorr & BerResrorp, Architects. 


New General Post Office Building at Singapore. 


We [reproduce in this issue some photo 
graphs of a plaster model of the new General 
Post Office Building which is now being con- 
structed entirely in concrete and reinforced 
concrete at Singapore, Straits Settloments. The 
architect for the building is Major P. H. Keys, 
D.S.0., F.R.1.B.A., and the contractors in charge 
of the work are Messrs. Perry & Co. (Overseas), 
Ltd. The reinforced concrete plans are being 
prepared by Messrs. Edmond Coignet, Ltd. 

The principal facade will be 446 ft. long, and 
the maximum width of the building is sbout 
204 ft. The building is estimated to cost about 
one million pounds. All the external facings 
are to be carried out in a special artificial stone 
made with granite chippings and white cement. 


New London Buildings. 


We also give views of some buildings 
recently completed or now nearing completion, 
in London. 

House at Hamble. 

This house is built in the Georgian manner 
for Captain Lubbock, the author. It is situ- 
ated on an excellent site overlooking South- 
ampton Water, with fine views to the south. 
The builder is Mr. H. G. Ross, of Netley Abbey, 
and the facing bricks were supplied by 5it T. 
Lawrence & Son, of Bracknell; the sanitary 
fittings by Messrs. Pontifex, and the leaded 
lights by Messrs. George Wragge, of London. 
Messrs. Baillie Scott & Beresford, of 8. Grays 
Inn-square, W.C., are the architects. 


House at Mudeford. 
This house is also in the Georgien style, 
built in an economical manner so es tial . 
these days of high prices. The house represents 


an attempt to get certain accommodation st 


the lowest possible price with some a 

The builders were Messrs. F. Luxton « + 

of Highcliffe-on-Sea, Messrs. George Wragge, 
\[essrs. 


London, supplying the casements. 
Baillie Scott & Beresford are the are 
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Hertford War Memorial. 
Sir Aston Wess, R.A., & Son, Architects. 
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New Premises for the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Finsbury-circus, E.C. 


Britannic House 





Sm Epwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 
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New Premises for Lloyd’s: Sketch of Main Entrance in Leadenhall-street. 


Sir Epwis Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Lloyd’s New Premises: Sketch of Approach to ‘*The Room” from Leadenhall-street, EC, 


Sm Epwrs Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Sm Ginzs Gutpertr Soort, R.A., Architect, 
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New Memorial Buildings. 
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Clare College, 
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THE MEMORIAL ARCH. 


Clare Coliege, Cambridge: New Memorial Buildings. 
Sir Grius Gupzert Scorr, R.A., Architect. 
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Clare College, Cambridge : New Memorial Buildings. 


Sir Gites GriiBpert Scott, R.A., Architect. 
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Main Entrance to Warehouse Keeper’s Offices, King George V Docks, for the Port of London Authority. 


Sir Epwin Coorer, F.R.J.B.A., Architect. 
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Main Entrance to Tobacco Warehouse Offices, Royal Victoria Dock, for the Port {of London Authority. 


Str Epwry Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Architectura 
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New Buildings for the Port of London Authority. 


Srr Epwisx Coorrer, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Washington Cathedral. Messrs. Froumay, Ross & Lirtiez, Architects. 
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Washington Cathedral. 
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New Headquarters of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute. 


NewBerry, FF.R.1.B.A., Architects. 


H. GREENAWAY & J. E. 


F. 
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SURVEYOR 
BLACK, P. J. is vexuny Se 
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Hop | 
MAYHEW, R. UH. J........ 311, Camb 


MARSLAND, E............ 32, Cambe 
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6 City of London, East. TODD, J.................. 
ns eae , +7, Camom 
7 City of London, West. TODD, J. (Interim)..-.... j 
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New 
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Gree! 
12 Greenwich............. FILLARY, A. A........... Borough I 
Greet 
Oe GILL-ENIGHT, J. A....... 488-490 Kin 
i4 Hammersmith......... GLASSON, A. H. W...... 18, Queen- 
Ham 
15 Hampstead .. -- MUNDELL, J. E........... 305, Finch 
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Y)DRESSES OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS (with Reference Numbers to Map) 


OFFICE 


HouRSs 
233, Lavender-hill, 8S.W.11. Latchmere 4218 9.30-5 
Sat. 9.30-1 
Bank Chambers, Tower Bridge, 8.E. 1. 
Hop 558.. ‘ do. 
311, Cambridge- rd., B2 ‘East 1187. cacniee do. 
32, Camberwell-grove, S.E.5. Brixton 2231 do. 
22, Buckingham-gate, S.W.1. Victoria 5386 do. 
7, Camomile-st., E.C.3. Avenue 8711..... do. 
188, High-st., Clapham, 8. W. 4. 10-4 
Holborn 5523 . " Sat. 10-1 
Bank Chambers, 329, New Cross- ord. s. E.14. 9.30-5 
I site necn ot canine ad anes Sat. 9.30-1 
29, Amwell-et., E.C.1. Clerkenwell 5885. .. do. 
Broadway House, The Broadway, Walham 
Green, 8.W.6. Western 2390 ......... do. 
Borough Hall, Royal-hill, 8. E. 10. 
Greenwich 314 ........ do. 
488-490 Kingsland Rd. E.8. Dalston 629. do. 
18, Queen-st., The — W. 6. 
Hammersmith 922. . do. 
305, Finchley-rd., N.W. 3. Hampstead 8794 do. 
eS ee do. 
407, Holloway-road, N.7. North 1561...... do. 
96, Westbourne-grove, W.2. Park 2799.... do. 
39a, Queen’s Gate-gardens, 8. W. 7. 
I TET i cd-cndsticcsduesescncs do. 


OFFICE 





No. 


DISTRICT 


Lambeth, North ....... 


Lambeth, South ....... 
Lewisham, East ....... 


Lewisham, West... 
Paddington............ 
PE oi snencevavnckus 
St.Marylebone......... 
St.Pancras... 
Shoreditch .... 
Southwark... 
Stepney, East.......... 


Stepney, West......... 
Stoke Newington...... 
Wandsworth, East. 


Wandsworth, West... 
Westminster, East.... 


Westminster, West... 


Westminster, South .. 
Woolwich, North...... 
Woolwich, South...... 


SURVEYOR 
COGGIN, C. T 
STOKES, A. P...... an 
8 Ee eee 


VERSTAGE, A. H... 


TOLLEY, G.... 

K NIGHT, E. W. 

FORD, L. R. 
MONTER-WILLIAMS, 8S. F. 


ty Ae Serre rer 
DEG, Bd, on ccccsscces 
KERR, H.N 


BROMLEY, H. T 
MAYHEW, R. H. J. (Interim) 
MORRICE, A. G............ 


ELTON, P. I. 


BERGER, GO. G. o.oo cccccssccces 
HARDCASTLE, W. J......... 
2 ee 
WA Bib Mics cise sascsons 
YOUNG, E. A. (Interim).... 


OFFICE 
OFFICE Hours 
69, Kennington-oval, S.E. 11. ..............  9.80-5 
Sat. 9.30-1 
365, Norwood-rd.,8.E.27. Streatham 346.. do. 
155, Rushey-green, Catford, S.E. 6. 
RE ae do. 
1, Waldram-rd., Forest Hill, 8.E. 23. 
Sydenham "1938 . do. 
96, Westbourne- grove, W. 2. "Park 2799... do. 
135, Bow-rd., E.3. East 6057.............. do. 
$2, Orchard-st., Oxford-st., W.1. Mayfair 874 do. 
43, Grafton-st., Fitzroy-sq., W. 1. 
PD ME Nsibscanecensesece do. 
124, Shoreditch High-st., E. 1. Central 1455 do. 
14 & 16, New Kent-rd., 8. E. 1. . do. 
1, West Arbour-st., Commercial-rd. East, E.1. 
i ethitinthehakhbuttinhadhuenie do. 
130, Whitechapel High-st., £.1. Avenue 7480 do. 
171, Church-st., N. 16. East 1137......... do. 
1, Drewstead-rd., Streatham, 8. W. 16. 
EY BEE 5 00 ranccctuenaesanses do. 
Bank Chambers, 85, High-st., Wandsworth, 
8.W.18. . Latchmere 4537............. do. 
60, Haymarket, 8.W.1. Gerrard 4553...... do. 
9, Conduit-st., Regent-st.,W.1. Mayfair 434 do. 
22, Buckingham-gate, 8.W.1. Victcria 5386 do. 
21, William-st., S.E.18. Woolwich 280.... do. 
do. do. do. 
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New Premises for P. & O. Steam Navigation Co., Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


Mr. Stantey Hamp, F.R.1.B.A. (Messrs. Colleutt & Hamp), Architect. 


[Further illustrations of this building were given in our issue for May 16 and December 19, 1924.| 





[Rough racking to support relieving arch above stoups. The new [Note fracture in clerestory wall, fragment of broken arch, and the 
rubble core on the right of the photograph does not obliterate the ornamented out-corbelled portion of the vault springing. | 


interest of the ancient fragment it supports. " 
é " PP Puoto No. 9.—Soutn TRANSEPT ARCADE. 
Proto No. 12.—East Sipe, Nortn TRANSEPT. 


Proto No. 7.—Brrore ReEeparr. Puoto No. 8.—AFTER REPAIR. 


|The left-hand view shows the cavity filled in, the metal support, and copper cramps to retain the outer edge of the vaulting. | 
Netley Abbey: Vault and.Wall Top, North-East Chancel. 
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NETLEY ABBEY AND ITS CONSERVATION 


By WILLIAM HARVEY. 


Domine some 150 years the taste for Gothic 
yehitecture hag been cultivated in England, 
bat, with the passage of time, the expression 
of that taste has undergone certain modifica- 
“ng Interest is still keen as in the days 
when Fielding discussed the beauties of the 
Gothic style for domestic buildings or the 
pothers Adam, in the intervals between 
puilding works in the Grecian manner, could 
out Gothic design on the grandest 
sale, but these experiments themselves have 
driven interest into a different channel. New 
mock-medieval works are no longer in de- 
mand, but a very real desire for the preserva- 
tion of genuine ancient vestiges has taken the 

place of what now appears to have been a 
misguided adventure into the by-paths of 
design. In matters of detail, too, manners 
have changed considerably. A great writer 
om medisval subjects would no longer be ap- 
plauded for carving his name upon an an- 
dent monument, and a distinguished visitor 
to that monument would hesitate to repeat the 
suction of the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, who in- 
sribed his name beside that of Sir Walter 
Scott and recorded the fact together with his 
gntimentalisings on the occasion in his book 
of travels, ‘‘ Les Trois Royaumes,’’ published 
in 1844. 

A more fitting attitude of mind towards the 
weatment of ancient monuments is mani- 
fested in Barham’s ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends,”’ 
where the misuse of Netley Abbey precincts, 
as a place for picnics and skylarking, occa- 
sioned the author’s reference to the land- 
owner of the period, who permitted such un- 
seemly behaviour— 


“No deubt he is a very respectable man, 
But—I can’t say much for his taste.” 


The phrase has been most extensively quoted 
since its publication in 1837, but, in spite of 
its popularity as a verbal quip, Barham’s 
protest failed to achieve its purpose until the 


custody of Netley ruins came within the pro- 
vince of H.M. Office of Works, Historic 
Buildings Branch. 

As recently as 1921 Black’s Guide Book to 
Hampshire contained a complaint that the 
‘‘ Imposing and finely situated ruin seems 
rather desecrated by being made into a place 
of popular junketings. The garden is vul- 
garised by swings and such like; teas and 
other refreshments may be had; and on moon- 
light nights the revellers are tempted to linger 
late.’ The historical and artistic value of 
the building was also almost completely ob- 
literated and its stability endangered by rank 
growths of weeds, trees, and ivy rooted on 
and in the substance of its walls (photos 1 
and 2). A difference of opinion exists on the 
subject of the alleged picturesque character of 
ivy-clad ruins, but investigation has shown, 
beyond a doubt, that vegetation is destructive 
of masonry, and Netley Abbey has suffered 
severely from this cause. Whole masses of 
wall had become covered until no stone was 
visible except such as had been thrown to 
the ground by the bursting pressure of the 
roots. The wall tops, in several places, were 
expanded and overhanging, with their facing 
stones precariously and temporarily bound to- 
gether by a slender and insecure network of 
twigs and fibres. Old and decayed trees grow- 
ing near the walls were also a source of poten- 
tial danger, both to the structure and to 
visitors. 

A moment's consideration will show that the 
proposal to retain foliage upon the surfaces of 
the old walls must seem a needless aggrava- 
tion of the conservator’s anxieties, and indeed 
where masonry is overgrown, scientific and 
inconspicucus methods of repair are imprac- 
ticable. An ivy-clad ruin may be kept tempo- 
rarily in position by buttresses or props, but 
cannot be treated to a scheme of hidden in- 
ternal consolidation by means of reinforce- 
ment and cement grout. 
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A necessary preliminary to these more in- 
tellectual and satisfactory measures of repair 
is a complete knowledge of the present struc- 
tural condition of the building, and it would 
be quite impossible to acquire such informa- 
tion where the masonry itself is hidden and 
the extent of its defects a mere matter of 
guesswork. Where all is shattered and out of 
plumb nothing can be confidently depended 
upon, and the most careful scrutiny is needed. 
That this was the case at Netley is exempli- 
fied in the state of the N.E. corner ef the 
chancel wall (photographs 3 and 4}. The 
extreme dilapidation had formerly been hid- 
den with dirt and foliage, but photograph 
No. 3 shows the rough heap of stones after 
the removal of the heavier masses of vegeta- 
tion, but before any repair or even complete 
cleaning had been put in hand. Roots and 
frost have driven the stones from their beds, 
the mortar has been washed out by rain, and 
its place taken by a fine mould composed of 
decayed vegetable matter and bird droppings. 
The finished repairs are shown in photograph 
No. 4. The internal cavities in the work 
have been thoroughly cleaned out and filled 
with cement mortar, the ashlar rebedded, and 
the beautiful corbel table secured from falling. 
Where masses of the interior rubble eore of 
the building had been washed out with the 
old mortar, in the course of centuries, and 
the facing stones had been left without proper 
solid backing, a little rough racking in rubble 
has been rebuilt, but does not obtrude itself 
as a new blot on the old work. Comparison 
of photographs Nos. 3 and 4 will reveal the 
fact that even the colour of the lichen stains 
on the stone surface has been respeeted, 
although the utmost care has been taken to- 
clean the interior faces in order that the new 
cement mortar may adhere to the stones and 
hold all together. 

The colours of the Netley wall surfaees are 
extremely fine, wherever they are visible, and’ 
this careful handling of a point of detail is all 
the more welcome on that account. Just 
within this north-east corner of the abbey 
church a small portion of the aisle vault re- 
mained standing as a dangerous overbanging’ 
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Drawine No. 1.—Repair of Netley Abbey, 
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Proto No 3.—BeErore Repair. 


Netley Abbey : 


mass (photographs 5 and 6). The ribs had 
gone and the shell of rubble stones and mortar 
was pierced by a large hole (photograph 6). 
Ragged edges were presented to the church 
as stone after stone dropped away, but even 
this picturesque feature of the building is a 
record of history and of constructional method 
and as such was respected. The foliage, 
roots, and débris that had accumulated above 
the vault were cleared away and the joints 
between the voussoirs cleaned out after a 
timber centre had been erected to support the 
load. To prevent movement in future in the 
exposed stones at the edge of the vault they 
were tied back with copper cramps to a rein- 
forcing bar of delta metal placed out of sight 
upon the top of the vault and some little dis- 
tance back from the broken edge (photograph 
No. 7). Every bad joint was raked sut, 
cleaned and tamped full of cement mortar. 
The cavity in the fragment of vaulting was 
filled in as it menaced the safety of the other 
portions, and a pavement was formed above 
the haunch and crown of the vault with 
rubble, stones and cement. This pavement 
was laid to fall towards the old line ef gutter 
slabs on the aisle wall top, and rain water 
will find its way out of the old stone spout 
overhanging the corner of the building. ‘The 
pavement also serves to hide and to protect 
the reinforcing bars and keeps them solidly 
embedded in a united mass of material (photo- 
graph No. 8). 

The more important and hazardous move- 
ments of the north-east pier of the south tran- 
sept received treatment on somewhat similar 
lines, though the larger quantity of material 
involved demanded a careful analysis of pres- 
sures. The drawings Nos. 1, 2 and 3 show 
how the pier and the mass of masonry sup- 
ported by it have tended to part company 
with the remainder of the work on the south 
side of it. They also demonstrate the import- 
ance of arresting the movement which has 
caused the extensive fracture above the arch. 
Beside the eccentric low applied by the 
broken fragments of arch and vault springers, 
the pier is subjected to the thrust of a vault 
at aisle level, and was found to be in a state 
of unstable .equilibriam owing to the fall of 
the piers of the central tower which originally 
buttressed the thrusts of the arches and aisle 
vaults. The theoretical determination of the 
state of equipoise in the pier amply accounts 
for the fissure in the masonry and clearly 
points to the necessity of definite measures 
for controlling the thrusts of the arches and 
vault. Such measures might have taken the 
form of shores or buttresses to be built in 
the church on the northern side of the pier, 
or of tie-bars across the spuns of the arcade 
arches to communicate the thrust to anchor- 
bars in the south wall of the transept and its 
north aisle wall. 
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Puoto No. 4.—Arrer Repair. 


(The original ashlar stones have been set back to their correctf positions, the tablef course] lifted and set vertically, ard the large cavities 
in the tops of the buttresses filled in with rough masonry, of a, character, similar to that in the Abkey ruins.] 


Such measures would, however, be repug- 
nant to the principle of complete conservation 
with the least possible alteration, and instead 
of building new buttresses, or inserting tie- 
bars where they would for ever be an offence, 
the overhanging mass was safely anchored 
back by means of reinforcement disposed in 
trenches cut in the rubble core in the wail 
top and in the floor of the clerestory passage. 

Beside keeping the new tensile members 
out of sight (and out of mind) this method 
of using them exploits their strength to the 
greatest advantage of all the adjoining parts 
of the shattered structure, and facilitates 
treatment of the dilapidated masonry in de 
tail. As has been scen in the case of the 
vaulting fragment in the N.E. corner of the 


Exterior of North Wall of Church. 


church, it is easily possible to hold individual 
stones in position by cramping them back 
and hooking them on to a main line of rein- 
forcement whereas a system of buttressing 
would leave individual stones to be treated 
in detail by some separate process. Wherever 
arches or vaults have fallen throughout Netley 
Abbey a fragment of springing is left with its 
uppermost voussoirs just on the point of slid- 
ing from their beds and falling to the ground. 

The preservation of even a few stones at 
the springing of a broken arch means a great 
deal to the artistic effect of the ruin, for they 
suggest the lines of parts of the building now 
lost. The vault springers of a Gothie building 
are also important evidences of the state ef 
constructional science at different periods. 
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Drawine No. 4.—Netley Abbey. 
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ABBoT’s HovusE, oR 
BEFORE REPAIR. 


KND OF 


As the principles of arched building were 
developed the opportunity to control the 
arched thrusts upon a series of corbels was 
seized upon, and in the south transept at 
Netley the vault springers are particularly in- 
teresting on account of the introduction of 
omamental emphasis at the top of the jas-de- 
charge or out-corbelled portion of the vault 
(drawings 1 and 3, photo 9). The adaptation 
of an old springing belonging to the original 
building founded in 1239 should be noticed; 
the upper courses of the corbel and the battle- 
mented slab belong to a much later period, 
for it was only when the laws of structure be- 
came more fully understood that the trans- 
formation of lateral pressures by means of 
the corbel was advertised by special artistic 
features. The change in ornamental detail 
also betrays the later insertion. 

Compared with several other ruined abbeys, 
Netley is fortunate in preserving many frag- 
ments of vaulting of sufficient size to main- 
tain some sense of enclosure in the various 
ruined chambers. . Several of these vaults are, 
however, in a most dangerous condition both 
in respect to general movements due to defec- 
tive equipoise in the vault and its abutments 
and in the falling of stones and mortar 
washed away piecemeal by the rain or pushed 
down by the roots of trees. 

The building known as the abbot’s lodging 
or infirmary has its lower story ceiled with 
cross-groined vaults of rubble masonry pro- 
vided with wall, transverse and diagonal ribs. 
The arches are much depressed at their 
crowns and have certainly altered greatly in 
shape through decay since the time of the dis- 
solution. The outer walls of the building are 
not thick in proportion to the vault spans and 
the original builders probably counted upon 
the weight of the walls of the upper story as 
an essential part of their scheme of equili- 
bration. This was a sound structural proposi- 
tion just so long as the upper walls remained 
intact and vertical and received additional 
stability from the weight of the roof. But as 
soon as the walls began to lean outwards the 
conditions of stability were very adversely 
affected. At the present time, after centuries 
of neglect, the walls have attained such an 
éxtraordinary outward inclination as to be 
themselves a source of danger and a cause of 
further movement. 

Far from being useful balance weights 
directing the vault thrusts into safer and more 
nearly vertical courses they now exhibit a 
tendency to overturn of themselves and would 
> so in time under the application of their 
own eccentrically applied weight apart from 
any lateral pressures conveyed to them by 
the vaults. Until the vault tops were re- 
lieved recently of some of their load of débris, 

© pressures must have been altogether ex- 
cessive. Piles of fallen stones, sand, leat 
mould and growing plants and trees were bur- 
dening the floor, which sags visibly towards 
the centre of the span (drawing 4 and photos 
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Sipe or Aspotr’s House, or 


[The walls are pressed out of the vertical by the vaulting within. } 


10 and 11)). The concentration of rain water 
upon the crown of the vault naturally carried 
away the mortar from between the rubble 
voussoirs as it oozed down into the chamber 
below. Loss of mortar was followed by fur- 
ther depression of the arches with increasing 
pressure upon the outward leaning walls. 
Parts of the vaults fell and a square pier was 
built by some former custodian of the ruins 
in one bay of the vaulting to prevent further 
movement. It would be interesting to learn 
the origin of this unsightly structural ex- 
pedient which cannot, however, be called 
extraordinary. Architects and engineers have 
inserted piers under the crowns of vaulting 
by way of repairing ancient buildings up and 
down the country, and the practice has ac- 
quired a weight of respectability through pre- 
cedent that would not be accorded to it on its 
merits. In sober fact, a pier rising to sup- 
port an arch in the middle of its span 1s 
a most miserable piece of work. Structurally 
considered, it entails a confusion of ideas, 
and from an artistic point of view it spoils 
not only the sweeping curve of the arch but 
also the fair proportion of solid to void, intro- 
ducing a mass of light material where dark 
shade should be or vice versa. For all its m- 
efficiency and ugliness it is not inexpensive ; 
its foundations must be taken down to a hard 
bottom, and the work carried out slowly and 
carefully or it will shrink away from the 
arch it is supposed to support. The actual 


vaults in the abbot'’s house at Netley are now 
wooden 


temporarily supported on centres, 


and the overhanging side walls are kept 
shored up until the work can be thoroughly 
examined, the pressures calculated, and the 
best method of inconspicuous repair deter- 
mined. Excavations have revealed that the 
original foundations of some parts of the wall 
were quite inadequate and were not carried 
down to a firm bottom, and these will be care- 
fully underpinned. 

In connection with the sagging vaults, 
the processes of repair adopted in securing 
the fragment of vaulting in the N.E. corner 
of the church may be taken as a model, but 
in the case of the abbot’s house vaults the 
reinforcement needed to support the drooping 
voussoirs will be combined with anchor- 
plates in the outward leaning walls to restrain 
their further movement towards collapse, and 
some means will doubtless be found for dis- 
charging rainwater otherwise than through 
the substance of the vault. 

The photographs showing parts that have 
already been treated give some idea of the 
sympathetic nature of the repairs, particularly 
in the matter of pointing. 

The methods of H.M. Office of Works differ 
from those of earlier restorers in that internal 
consolidation is depended upon wherever pos- 
sible. Grouting of internal cavities is accom- 
panied by thorough tamping of cement into 
the joints and the final pointing is given an 
old-world appearance in harmony with the 
weatherworn surroundings. Photograph No. 
12 shows how little such measures interfere 
with the picturesque character of the ruin. 





Puoto No. 6.—Showing cavity in vault top after removal of soil and debris. 
Fragment supported and cleaned. 


Netley Abbey: Vault Top of North-East Chancel. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professiona! Announcements. 

Mr. George Hollins, A.R.1.B.A., M.S.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, Lloyds Bank Chambers, New- 
castle, has taken into partnership Mr. Reginald 
Lucas Jones, and the title of the firm will now 
be George Hollins, A.R.1.B.A., M.S.A., and 
Reginald Lucas Jones, architects and surveyors, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Newcastle, Stafls. 

Mr. George P. Allen, F.R.1.B.A., has removed 


his offices from 79 High-street, Bedford, to 
No. 81, High-street, Bedford. Telephone No. 
347. 


Mr. Graham R. Dawbarn, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 


has opened an office at 1, Montague-street, 


W.C.1. 
Mr. H. W. Woodcock has taken over the 
Quantity Surveying practice of Mr. H. M. 


Messenger, and will continue the same from 
124, Belgrave-road, Victoria, S.\W.1 Telephone 
No.: Victoria 8527. Mr. Messenger intends 
to continue his attendance at the office, and 
can be consulted by appointment. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

In view of the interest shown by architects 
in the scheme of insurance, the Council of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society has recently 
secured the help of an advisory committee of 
insurance experts. The Architects’ Benevolent 
Society is now in a position to answer inquiries 
on every class of insurance business, whether 
concerning existing or contemplated policies, 
and is ready to give considered advice upon all 
such questions. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

\ “Danger Structure” notice 
understand, been served, on behalf of the City 
Corporation, on the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's. The Dangerous Structure Surveyor for 
the City, Mr. Todd, in his report of December 23 
to the Corporation, differed, it is understood, 
from the interim statement of the Expert Com- 
mittee of five, hence the notice. 

New London Theatre. 

\ new London theatre is to be built in the 
vicinity of Shaftesbury-avenue. The new build- 
ing will cost approximately £120,000, and will 
have a seating capacity equal to that of any 
of the existing theatres of London. The plans 
are in the course of preparation, and it is hoped 
that the work of construction will be commenced 


has, we 


shortly. 
Waterloo Bridge Rebuilding. 

The Wandsworth Borough Council at a recent 
meeting stated they had considered the letter, 
dated October 9, from the Association of Master 
Lightermen and Barge Owners, requesting the 
Council to support representations which the 
Association has made to the London County 
Council, to the effect that to secure safe naviga- 
tion of the River Thames through Waterloo 
Bridge if the bridge is widened, it will be 
necessary for the span of each, or at least some, 
of the arches to be practically doubled, and 
that the new bridge should have not more than 
five arches. The Association suggests that the 
matter should be considered by the Borough 
Council in view of the possibility of interference 
with the work of the disposal of refuse. The 
Borough Council recommend that the London 
County Council be informed that they desire 
to support the representations made to them 
by the Association in the matter. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brighton. 
The congregation of St. Bartholomew's, 
Brighton, acting on the advice of Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott with regard to the building of 
an apse at the church, have issued an appeal for 
£20,000 to enable the work to be completed. 


New Magistrate. 

The Lord Chancellor has added the 
of Mr. E. J. Strange, of Messrs. Strange & Sons, 
Ltd., the well-known Kentish builders, to those 
composing the Bench of Magistrates for the 
Borough of Tunbridge Wells. 


Non-parlour Houses. 
The Birkenhead Corporation recently recom- 
mended the acceptance of a tender of £52,253 
for the erection of 111 non-parlour houses 


at Rock Ferry. 


name 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Late Sir William Emerson. 

Sir,—The appreciative and entirely admirable 
obituary by Professor Beresford Pite concerning 
our valued and distinguished friend, in last 
week’s issue of The Builder, omits to mention 
Sir William Emerson’s estimable services to the 
profession during his Presidentship of the Royal 
Architectural Museum in 1902. 

Sir Gilbert Scott and Professor Ruskin were 
the founders. The Right Hon. A. J. B. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P., the Bishop of Ely, Lord Alwyn 
Compton, D.D., and the late Duke of West- 
minster did much beyond praise as Presidents ; 
but the first architect chosen for that distinction 
was Sir William Emerson. This fortunate cir- 
cumstance proved most opportune, when I had 
the privilege, as Hon. Secretary, of suggesting 
the gift of our buildings and their unique con- 
tents to the Architectural Association, then 
quartered in very cramped premises in Great 
Marlborough-street. Without the President's 
willing and generous co-operation it would have 
been impossible to carry out that drastic transfer. 
Sir William immediately acquiesced, realising 
as he did the advantage of this scheme for 
securing adequate premises in which to in- 
augurate on a firm basis a more systematic 
system of professional training for the profession 
in the Metropolis. Moreover, he also understood 
the situation towards which the Museum and 
School of Art were drifting, in consequence of 
the increasing dominant powers of the London 
County Council's co-optive representatives. 
No one could have worked more helpfully in 
this affair, and [ enjoyed his entire confidence 
throughout. In this regard, may I hark back for 
a& moment to the late ‘sixties, soon after Emer- 
son’s return from India, when [| worked in his 
office, No. 1, Westminster Chambers, prior to 
his going into the Broad-sanctuary. It hap- 
pened that my master, Horatio Nelson Goulty, 
of Brighton, suddenly died, my articles remain- 
ing unexpired. Goulty’s partner, and_ still 
my friend, Mr. John George Gibbins (who had 
been a fellow pupil with Emerson in the Blooms- 
bury-square, at Habershon & Pite’s office), 
offered to set me free and introduce me to his 
intimate friend, Emerson. Thus our association 
began, and I retained his personal acquain- 
tance till he retired, going from Waterloo-place 
to reside in the Isle of Wight. Sir William 
built several houses on his Chiswick property 
near Grove Park, including “ Sutton Court ” 
for his own occupation. We thus, for a while, 
were neighbours. Few remain who knew 
‘ir William Emerson so long, and I can confirm 
what Professor Beresford Pite has so ably 
written about our eminent past President. — 





Bedford Park. W. Mavrice B. Apams. 
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Some Bricklaying Records. 

Str,—A few days ago in the presence 
surveyors, an architect, and two members , 
the local Rural District Council, at Eb). 
near Stroud (Glos), a bricklayer of Stroud <4 
out to see how many bricks he could lay jp a) 
hour. He picked up the bricks and applied 
his own mortar, and at the end of the 60 minutes 
he had laid 570 bricks. This quick brick. 
laying event was easily beaten on December 9° 
ult., at Scarborough, Yorkshire, by « foremay 
bricklayer, who laid 879 bricks by three courses 
of a 9 in. wall, which beat the previous brick. 
laying record of 809 bricks an hour held by 
a Mr. C. Hill, of Rotherham. Did the latte; 
two mentioned bricklayers pick up their bricks 
and apply their own mortar, as in the first. 
mentioned instance ? 


— 


ty 
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HERBERT Berrows, 


Proposed Reconstruction of New Oxford-street. 

Str,—The designs published in The Build, 
for January 2, showing the proposed recon. 
struction of New Oxford-street, are the work of 
Mr. Connell, a student of University College 
Atelier, and should not have been published 
under my name. 

The programme for the subject was suggested 
by me, and six sets of drawings were worked 
out by the competitors. The jury awarded the 
first place to Mr. Connell. I shall be glad if 
you will correct the impression that ! had 
anything to do with the finished drawings. 
Mr. Connell alone should receive credit for his 
fine design. 

Rich ARDSON, 


A. E. 


(Other letters are unavoidably held over.) 


COMPETITION NEWS 


New Offices, Nairobi. 


Designs are invited for new railway offices 
to be erected in Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Pre- 
miums of £200 and £100 are offered respectively. 
Conditions, on the payment of one guinea, fror 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Millbank. 
Sending-in day at the offices of the railway, 
Nairobi, extended to March 28, 1925. (See ow 
issue for November 7.) 


Other Competitions. 


Other competitions still open include the fol- 
lowing (the dates given are, first the sending in 
date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given) :—Masonic 
Hall (May 1). Manchester Art Gallery (Feb, 








28; Aug. 22). Industrial Designs (June 25.’ 
Dec. 26). Constantine College (May 15; Dee 


19). Valetta Lay-out (June 30; Jan. 2) 
Jan. 2). 


Argentine Institute (Dec. 31 ; 
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Proposed Reconstruction of New Oxford-street with Three Tiers of Shops. 
Design by Mr. A. W. Cornett. 
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New Premises, Osnaburgh Street, N.W.1. 
Messrs. Yates, Cook & Darsysuire, Architects. 
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THE WORKS 
OF J. F. BENTLEY 


THOse who know and appreciate the qualities 
of Gothic architecture, and especially of Engiish 
Gothic, will never fail to regret that the late 
J. F. Bentley had to follow the desire of the 
Cardinal and build the Westminster Catholic 
Cathedral in a style foreign to this country. 
It must have been something of a trial to 
Bentley, for he was one of a select few in whom 


the instinet and tradition of English Gothic 


lived as truly as it ever did in the Middle Ages. 
fine as the Westminster Cathedral is, we fee! 
sure that a Gothic building by Bentley would 
have far transcended it in its vital architectural 
The monograph of this distinguished 
architect, which has just appeared from the 
publishers (Ernest Benn, Ltd.), in their “* Masters 
series, would convey little 


appeal. 


of Architecture ” 
idea of the beauty and charm of detail to one 
who knew nothing of the executed work. The 
first place in the volume is given to the Church 
of the Holy Rood, Watford, which is, in truth, 
as perfect and delightful as anything Bentley did. 
We give one illustration (see p. 41), from some in 
our possession, which was drawn on the spot 
before the rood and altar rails were finally 
completed, but it will suffice to indicate, though 
it is only a sketch, something of the charm of 
proportion and detail which, with the admirable 
tone and colour in the building itself, make up 
a result which is amongst the very best examples 
of modern church architecture in England. 
We really prefer to dwell on work like this 
and certain almost unknown examples of such 
a kind in Essex and elsewhere, as the expression 
of his genius rather than in Bentley's great 
Cathedral Church. Mr. W. W. Scott-Moncrieff, 
who writes the book referred to, rightly calls 
Bentley one of those practical idealists of 
whom the nation might be proud. He also 
explains with much emphasis the difficult times 
and conditions under which the architect lived, 
so that in the carving and ornaments of the 
Westminster Cathedral there is a lack of charac- 
ter—-a certain want of play and freedom. It is 
tight,’ mechanical, even too well done. But, 
as for the building itself, “it is not a box of 
tricks.” It is no jumble of steel stanchions 
und compound girders covered with fibrous 
plaster slabs and stupid meaningless ornaments. 
Its bones have real marrow and _ substance. 
Here is no pretty mask covering an ugly face. 


— <<? -e—__—__ 


THE R.I.B.A. 


Memorial Service : Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 


\ MEMORIAL service for the late Paul Water - 
house was held at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
on Monday last. The following were present :— 

Mr. P. H. Adams, Mr. M. B. Adams, Mr. Louis 
Ambler, Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry, Mr. H. V. 
Ashley, Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A., Mr. R. W. 
Baxter, Mr. A. Berkshire, Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, Mr. T. A. Darcey Braddell, Mr. A. Burnett 
Brown, Mr. A. E. Bullock, Mr. Walter Cave, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Carter, Mr. Max Clarke. 
Mr. M. O. Collins, Mr. O. H. Collins, Mr. Heaton 
Comyn, Mr. R. E. Crossland, Major H. C. 
Corlette (representing the Federal Council of 
the Australian Institutes of Architects), Mr. 
lL,. A, Culliford, Mr. H. Cubitt, Mr. H. W. Currey, 
Mrs. Crowder. ; 

Mr. T. B. Daniel, Mr. W. R. Davidge, Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, Mr. Rudolf Dircks, Mr. P. J. Fay, 
Mr. Horace Field, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Fletcher, 
Mr. E. Gabriel, Mr. J. S. Gibson, Mr. F. T. W. 
Goldsmith, Mr. W. Curtis Green, Mr. Gordon, 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, P.R.I.B.A., Mr. H. Austen 
Hall, Mr. S. Hamp, Mr. E. Vincent Harris, Mr. 
W. H. Harrison, Dr. Haynes, Mr. E. J. Haynes, 
Mr. E, Hewetson, Mr. G. Hornblower, Mr. G. 
Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hunt, Mr. G. 
Jenkins, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. G. C. 
Lawrence, Mr. F. Lishman, Mr. H. Lovegrove, 
Mr. H. C. Macfarlane, the Hon. Archibald 
McGarel-Hogg, Mr. H. E. Mathews, Mr. A. A. 
Messer, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, Mr. E. Arden 
Minty, Mr. E. C. P. Monson. 


Mr. J. R. Moore-Smith, Mr. F. Winton 
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Newman, Mr. D. Barclay Niven, Mr. G. North- 
Osler, Mr. H. L. 
Paterson, Mr. G. Pinkerton, Mr. W. A. Pite, 


over, Mr. H. Oakley, Mr. F. 


Mr. E. Turner Powell, Mr. A. N. Prentice, Mr. 
D. 8. Prosser, Mr. W. E. Riley, Mr. Ll. Roberts. 
Mr. H.S. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. H. Ryan-Tenison, 
Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, Lord Stanmore (represent- 
ing St. Bartholomew's Hospital), Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Mr. W. H. Seth Smith, Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, Mr. H. Shepherd, Mr. W. B. 
Simpson, Mr. J Arthur Smith (representing the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association), Professor R. Elsey Smith, Mr. 
H. T. Sugden. 

Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. W. J. Tapper, Mr. 8. J. 
Tatchell, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Mr. E. P. 
Thompson, Mr. F. W. Troup, Mr. F. T. Verity, 
Professor Wagstaff (representing the Royal 
Society of Literature), Mr. Edmund Walters 
(representing Mr. Detmar Blow), Mr. E. P. 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Michael Waterhouse, 
Mr. W. E. Watson, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Mr. 
Herbert A. Welch, Mr. Roland Welch, Mr. W. 
Henry White, Mr. H. W. Wills, Mr. W. J. 
Wilsdon, Mr. Edmund Wimperis, Mr. Frank 
Windsor, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. Frank 
Woodward, Mr. T. C. Yates, Mr. Clyde Young, 
and Mr. Keith Young. 


Town Planning. 


Applications for admission to the next 
examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town 
Planning, which has been arranged by the 
R.I.B.A. for its members and licentiates, must 
be sent to No. 9, Conduit-street, by March 1, 
1925. Forms of application may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Architects may be reminded that this exami- 
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nation enables them to prepare for practice in 
a field where the demand for qualified men a 
present exceeds the supply; and where fo, 
some years there is likely to be an increasing 
demand. It is very important that architects 
should not neglect this branch of work, or the 
allied though more limited work of mw icipal 
housing. Such work affords great interest and 
special opportunity for the application of 
trained imagination and the art of design to the 
direct benefit of human communities. If 
architects are to practice the art of Town 
Planning they must, however, make themselves 
masters in the science of the subject. This is 
not difficult in the sense of involving highly tech. 
nical matters, but it is extensive, includes many 
subjects, and involves knowing something of 
the work of the surveyor, the municipal engineer 
and the industrial economist. To plan a town 
or part of a town, the physical, industria! and 
commercial needs of communities must be 
understood, as well as the economic and legal 
limits within which it is practicable to work. 
This work calls for a rather different com- 
bination of faculties from those which may 
enable an architect to distinguish himself in 
the designing of individual buildings. The 
examination has been arranged to give some 
guidance as to the kind of knowledge needed as 
well as to afford a test of competence in it. 


Board of Architectural Edvcation. 

The questions set at the Intermediate and Fina! 
(or Special) Examinations heldin November and 
December, 1924, have been published and are 
on sale at the Royal Institute, price 1s. 6d. 
(exclusive of postage). 


Messrs. Josers, Architects. 
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MODERN BUILDING 


IN AMERICA 


Br ALBERT LAKEMAN. 


Introduction. 


§ Mover building work in the United States of 
America present? many points of interest, 
because considerable developments have taken 
sce during comparatively recent years, and 
it is impossible for anyone connected with the 
industry in this country to make a careful study 
of the American methods without acquiring some 
useful information. _— 
At the outset one is impressed by the magni- 
tude of the undertakings and the enormous 
scope for the contractor with a big organisation, 
but a further study of the industry will reveal 
that the comparatively small schemes are also 
worthy of attention, as the progress in con- 
struction methods is not confined to the large 
jects alone. 
Pee of the outstanding features of American 
construction is the progressive nature of the 
industry as compared with the general lack of 
rapid development in this country, and there 
appears to be several reasons to account for 
this feature. In the first instance, there has 
been a very rapid growth ot important industries 
in America, which is rich in natural wealth, 
and the extensive development of the whole 
country has taken place in comparatively 
recent times, and the development of the build- 
ing industry has obviously been affected by 
this. Again, the scope of the industry generally 
is much greater, owing to the enormous area of 
the country, and to the extensive field. which 
is open to the progressive man ; while the 
natural conservative tendency that exists on 
this side of the Atlantic does not appear to any 
extent on the other side; and, in fact, it will 
be found that new ideas appeal very strongly 
to the American contractor, and he will try 
them at the outset with little or no persuasion. 
Other features that have contributed to pro- 
gress include the extensive research work which 
is carried on in connectior with building work 
generally, as is evidenced by the numerous 
bulletins issued from time to time and the ab- 
sence of restrictive by-laws framed for obsolete 
methods and materials. Apparently, no scheme 
or method is considered imposaible, and a very 
wide outlook is taken; while difficulties that 
arise are overcome in a manner which indicates 
considerable enterprise. Jt is true that the 
American contractor will take risks, in spite of 
the great attention that is paid to “ Safety 
First” in that country, but he usually gets 
through the job without serious mishap by 
speeding up the work and reducing the risk 
period toa minimum. “ Taking a chance” is 
a typical American expression, and it is applied 
in some building work in a manner which would 
not be permitted in this country, even if a con- 
tractor was prepared to undertake work by 
risky methods. All forms of shoring and strut- 
ting are reduced to a minimum ; scaffolds are of 
the suspended type or conspicuous by their 
absence; and heavy materials are handled 
above workmen with the minimum amount of 
protection. 





Fie. 2.—Srgam Suovet EXcavaTING FOR BASEMENT. 


On one large scheme it was found that the 
poles carrying several high tension power lines 
were in the way of a large excavation that was 
necessary in connection with a subway, and the 
writer was surprised to find that the contractor 
was moving these poles several feet back from 
their original position without cutting off the 
current. When the supervisor’s attention was 
called to the serious risk, owing to the large 
number of men working in the vicinity, should 





Fre. 1.—Trenon Currer at Work. 


one of the poles fall or one of the cables break, 
the explanation given was that the cutting off 
of the current woula entail the stopping of the 
various equipment on the site and delay would 
be caused, which could not be entertained. 
No special precautions were taken, but the work 
wa. successfully carried out and the cop- 
tractor’s object achieved. 


Organisation. 
Thorough organisation is considered an 
essential feature in American construction 
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work, and/considerable time is given to the 
questions of the lay-out on the site, the equip- 
ment to be used, the transport of materials, the 
sequence of the various sections of the scheme, 
and the numerous items which will influence the 
success of the job. This planniag and general 
organisation is not left until the work is com- 
menced, but is thoroughly studied before the 
work is started. In the miudle west portion of 
the country, which is the chief industrial section, 
the weather conditions require to be taken into 
account because building is practically a sea- 
sonal occupation, and generally speaking the 
work cannot be carried on during the winter 
months, except under great difticulties and at 
considerable extra expense. The winter months 
are utilised by the contractor’s staff in the 
planning and preparation necessary for any 
schemes which are to be started in the following 
spring, and thus the work can be carried forward 
without delay, and a certain point can be reached 
by the time the severe frosts set in, which will 
stop all outdoor trades. The principal contract- 
ing firms employ a large staff of organisers, 
specialists and draughtsmen, and they have, 
usually, an elaborate system to cover every 
department and branch of the business. Apart 
from the president and vice-presidents—the 
latter being generally acting members of the 
concern—there are separate departments, each 
under a highly trained man, for the engineer’s 
work, the architectural work, the estimating, the 
accountancy, the buying, and the surveying. 
The engineering section is divided into groups 
dealing respectively with mechanical, electrical, 
constructional, and other problems, and a 
specialist is retained for each section. 1f required 
arrangements can be made for the whole of the 
organisation to be retained for a large scheme, 
either by payment of a percentage on the cost 
of the work, or for a lump sum fee, and this 
organisation will deal with the whole scheme 
from the preparation of the working drawings 
to the finish of the complete work. Charts and 
records of every description are part of the rou- 
tine work, both before and during the execution 
of the construction, and standardised forms are 
adopted by each firm for all uses, from a work- 
man’s pay check to a record chart showing the 
estimated and actual progress of the building 
itself in all trades. Particular attention is paid 
to the lay-out on the site itself as regards the 
position of any stationary equipment required, 
and the general sequence of the work in relation 
to the receipt, unloading, and handling of 
materials. 

The control of stocks and labour and the 
efficient supervision on other points which are 
dealt with during the preparation of the lay-out 
and the frequent removal of temporary buildings 
is avoided. Immediately the work on the site 
can be commenced the plant is forwarded to the 
job and the installation of tracks, towers, 
concrete mixers, and other equipment is pushed 
forward, together with the erection of temporary 
wooden buildings for offices and stores. The 
setting out is dealt with by the contractors’ 
staff and profiles are erected. The writer was 
impressed by the general knowledge of surveying 
instruments and methods that is found in the 
ordinary architectural and engineering assistant, 
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as’ the juniors all appear to be familiar with the 
use of the theodolite and level, whereas in this 
country many assistants after several years of 
experience in the profession cannot work with 
these instruments. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there is a surprising lack of knowledge in 
connection with the preparation and use of 
quantities in the average American building 
organisation. The quantity surveyor is prac- 
tically unknown at the present time, and an 
advertisement for an assistant with a knowledge 
of quantities will result in disappointment. 
During the past few years a firm of quantity 
surveyors have opened an office in New York, 
and one of the staff can be hired from this firm 
for any special work, but the general use of a 
proper bill of quantities is not recognised as 
essential. The firm above mentioned issue a 
circular setting out the advantages of carrying 
out work with the aid of properly prepared 
bills of quantities and an attempt is being made 
to get the recognised method in this country 
adopted in America. The American work at 
present is carried out with the aid of approxi- 
mate quantities prepared in a rough and ready 
method by estimators who compile general 
tables under each trade but without any 
thorough detail and these tables are checked 
and revised from time to time as the work 
proceeds. Orders for materials are placed on 
the first approximate particulars, and a mini- 
mum quantity is stated ; or the order contains 
a clause providing for the amount to be more 
or less, according to requirements. It will be 
obvious that estimates given on this basis are 
seldom accurate, and lump sum contracts do 
not become practicable, nearly all the work 
being carried out on the cost-plus-profit basis. 
The employment of sub-contractors for 
various trades is not generally adopted, although 
this method is carried on in a small degree, 
more particularly when a special or patent 
material or process is involved. Before leaving 
the subject of organisation the question of 
expediting delivery of materials should be 
mentioned. A _ contractor’s staff connected 
with a large project includes several expediters, 
these being men situated in different districts 
where large quantities of materials have been 
ordered, and their duty consists of following up 
the preparation and dispatch of the materials 
at the supplier’s works, and seeing that no 
delay occurs. In the case of any special 
materia] which is urgently wanted the expediter 
leaves the point of dispatch at the time the 
eonsignment is sent forward, and follows it to 
the last junction or possible holding up point 
before the town or city is reached where the 
work is situated. At each junction on the route 
the expediter gets in touch with the local yard- 
master and uses every possible means to get 
the material wagon or wagons sent forward, 
at the}same time advising the man in charge 


Fie. 4.—Ptactne Concrete ry Base or Burprne. 
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Fie. 5.-~Fioatine Jip ror Erectina Steet. 


on the site of the position and probable date of 
arrival at the work. This system is of con- 
siderable value owing to the long distances 
over which some of the materials have to travel 
and the danger of the wagons being left for 
several days in one of the large marshalling 
yards where the goods trains are made up. 


Equipment. 


The most striking aspect of American con- 
struction work is the extensive use of equipment 
of all kinds and the advance that has been made 
during recent years is remarkable. Mechanical 
equipment in this country, which is exceptional, 
and calls for comment in the daily Press, is in 
common use in America, and the application of 
machinery wherever possible is considered an 
elementary principle. The reasons for this will 
not be difficult to find, and the chief of these is 
seen in the cost of labour, which is considerably 
higher than over here. In 1920 the average 
rate for ordinary unskilled labour in the building 
trade was equivalent to 2s. 8}d. per hour, and 
the skilled trades were receiving the equivalent 
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of 4s. 4$d. per hour, at the normal rate of 
exchange, and thus the introduction of labour 
saving equipment involving quite large capital 
outlay was justified where the scheme wag af 
a fair magnitude, while the use of machinery op 
small schemes was profitable when they could 
be acquired on the hire system. The extensive 
use of all kinds of labour-saving appliances has 
naturally led to the development of the equi 
ment, as inventors and makers have been 
encouraged to produce new and efficient ty 
to meet the universal demand. The hire system 
to meet the needs of the small contractor has 
also becn extensively developed and the use of 
a steam shovel, crane or any other large item of 
equipment for a short period only can be easily 
arranged, if required, as the equipment is avail. 
able in practically all districts, and there js no 
question of delay due to transport over |o 
distances, freight charges, and similar matters, 
Practically all the American houses have a base. 
ment floor wherein the central heating and other 
apparatus is situated, and it is a common sight 
to see a steam shovel at work on the excavation 
for a single house. The method is simple, as the 
contractor—probably in quite a small way— 
sends for the local steam shovel, which is on hire; 
the shovel travels to the site through the streets 
under its own power, digs its way down to the 
required level, excavates the whole of the soil, 
which it loads directly into the bottom dump 
carts or tipping wagons,and then walks out of the 
ground again. The whole operation is frequently 
carried out in one day, and at most in two days, 
and considerable saving in time and labour 
results. The execution of work by this means 
over here is, of course, quite impracticable at 
the present time as the delay and expense of 
getting a steam shovel to the site, even if avail- 
able, and the probable cost of hire for a minimum 
period based on the owner’s requirements, and 
not on the contractor’s, would render the method 
far from economical. This example is given as 
typical of the modern American methods, and 
numerous other instances of a similar nature 
could be given. Some of the general features 
of construction methods in detail are here 
described as. they will indicate clearly the pro- 
gressive nature of the industry. 


Excavation. 


Excavation by hand labour on a large scale 
has been entirely superseded by mechanical 
diggers of vi rious types, which include French 
diggers, ploughs and scrapers, steam shovels, 
grabs operated by locomotive cranes, or derricks 
and drag-line excavators. Practically all ordi- 
nary trenches for wall foundations or pipe lines 
are excavated by the use of a trench digger, 
which consists of a travelling carriage moved by 
steam power or petrol engine, from which 4 
movable steel arm projects at the back te 
support a revolving belt carrying small 
shallow buckets fitted with teeth. This 
type of machine travels forward on the line set 
out on the work and cuts a perfectly clean 
trench, the excavated soil being automatically 
discharged at the side of the cutting for future 
back-filling or directly into carts or wagons if 
removal from the point of excavation is neces- 
sary. For all depths up to 10 ft. these trench- 
cutters are practically ideal as regards speed, 
accuracy and economy, but for depths in excess 
of this figure the efficiency of the machine 
rapidly drops. Caterpillar wheels are fitted in 
practically all cases to allow the machine to 
travel on soft ground or over uneven surfaces. 
A view of a trench cutter at work is given in 
Fig. 1. 

For grading the surface and levelling generally 
ploughs and scrapers are employed, and these 
are also adopted for digging large pits under 
certain conditions. Steam shovels are exten- 
sively used for large excavations such as base- 
ment floors, subways, cuttings for tracks and 
deep pits, and they are also employed for 
digging ‘trenches for sewers and even grading 
the soil for the ground floor if the area to be 
dealt with is of any magnitude. A typical 
example of a steam shovel with caterpillar 
wheels is shown in Fig. 2, this view being taken 
at the moment of discharge into a side-tipping 
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dumpJwagon running on a narrow-gauge track 
and hauled by a miniature steam-driven 
locomotive. 

The economy of steam shovel work compared 
vith hand labour is so remarkable that it is 
urprising to find :o few of these machines at 
vork is this country. An ordinary day’s work 
for a shovel having a bucket capacity of 
| cubic yd. is 800 cubic yds., and after making 
allowance for interest on capital outlay, depre- 
ciation, fuel, and wages for the men in charge, 
it will be found that the cost of the excavation 
vill show a saving of at least 2s. per cubic yd. 
over that given by hand labour, even when 
allowance is made for lost time due to the 
machine standing idle. 

Generally speaking the whole of the capital 
outlay will be recovered in extra profit by the 
we of the shovel on fifty working days, apart 
from the question of the saving that must result 
from the expeditious manner in which the work 
will be carried out. 

Excavation by the use of an ordinary loco- 
motive crane operating a grab bucket is also 
extensively carried out, and this method is 
particularly useful when the pit or cutting is 
a deep one and a steam shovel cannot reach the 
wurface of the ground for discharging the soil, 
a8 the crane will work from the original ground 
level and it can operate over a considerable 
radius. Although not quite so economical as 
the steam shovel, this method will show a 
saving of at least 50 per cent. of the cost of 
excavation by hand. 


Concrete Work. 
The efficiency of American organisation in 
ding work is probably more in evidence 
during the execution of concreting work than 
mm any other section of the industry. The 
operations necessary to carry out concrete 
vork from the unloading of the raw. materials 
on the site to the removal of the forms from 
the finished work must be arranged in sequence 
in@ manner which will provide for the maximum 
output of good work in each trade employed, 
and should there be one weak link in the chain 
of operations the whole of the workers engaged 
will be automatically affected. Ample storage 
bins are provided with mechanical loaders, 
these being situated over the mixer, and a good 
supply of aggregate is provided for. The cement 
is stored alongside the mixer, and is frequently 
handled by a motor-driven conveyor belt from 
the shed to the loading platform, and to ensure 
§ constant head of water a large storage tank 
8 placed above the mixer to make the supply 
independent of any temporary deficiencies in 
the amount of water available in the pipe lines 
that are possibly feeding numerous points on 
the site. Extensive use is made of hoisting 
towers and chutes for handling the concrete 
after mixing, and for transfer to the concreting 
point. The chutes discharge into _receiving 
Oppers, and transport over the distance between 





the latter and the place of deposit is dealt with 
two-wheel buggies which will take six times 

“8 much material as an ordinary wheelbarrow. 
z to the plentiful supply of timber in 
America the material available for form work 
“ usually sufficient to let the carpenters carry 
% continuously,in advancejof the concretors; 


Fic. 6.—SusPENDED ScAFFOLD AND Hoisting Towers. 
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and, in fact, the limit of speed and output in 
all the trades and operations is governed by 
the maximum output of the concrete mixer itself 
and all other units are arranged to keep pace 
with this. A typical installation for concrete 
work in America is shown in Fig. 3, where the 
large storage bins can be seen in the centre 
with tower and chute in the background. On 
the right-hand side are situated the storage 
tank for water and the cement sheds, and on 
the left is a derrick used for unloading the 
aggregate from the railway wagons and hoist- 
ing same up direct into the bin. With a 
concrete mixer having a capacity of 1 cubic yd. 
it is quite usual in American work for the con- 
crete to be mixed, handled, and placed at the 
rate of i cubic yd. per minute with an installation 
of this type. 

An example of reinforced concrete work being 
executed is given in Fig. 4, and it will be noticed 
that there is evidence of ample timber for 
form work but very little scaffolding. 

In large buildings of reinforced concrete 
construction considerable expense is saved by 
the introduction of proper inserts in the beams 
and slabs for the attachment of pipes, con- 
veyors and other equipment throughout the 
whole structure, thus avoiding the cutting of 
holes after the concrete is hard and by 
placing the electric light conduits and outlet 
boxes on the reinforcement and formwork prior 
to the concrete being placed, this method 
being cheaper and quicker than the fixing of 
the conduit to the surface of the finished work. 
Concrete floors are frequently finished to a good 
surface with wood and steel floats to save the 
cost of granolithic, and many examples of 
similar ideas that are followed could be given. 

In spite of the plentiful supply of timber and 
the speed and skill of the American carpenter in 
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Fie. 7.—BrickworkK FOR BorLeR House. 


what may be termed ‘‘ rough carpentry,” metal 
forms are used for columns ana other features 
as these forms can be hiied on reasonable terms. 
There is probably no more striking examplefot 
the value of the labour-saving machinery in 
America than the fact that the multi-story 
building is cheaper per sq. ft. of floor space 
provided than the single story, because the 
work is centralised, and the equipment can be 
used to the best advantage, whereas in this 
country the single-story type will generally 
prove the cheaper of the two, as the use of large 
items of equipment is not taken advantage of 
for multi-story buildings. 


Steelwork Construction. 


The methods employed in the erection of 
steel framed structures are very up-to-date, 
and all kinds of hoisting appliances are used. 
The “‘ Scotchman ” type of derrick used in this 
country is practically unknown, and the cranes 
and derricks, in the case of a high building, 
are taken up with the framework and carried 
by the steel erected at the highest level. An 
illustration of the use of a “ floating jib” for 
the erection of steel framing is given in Fig. 5. 
This structure was 150 ft high, and this jib 
was taken up with the framing to the® full 
height, the actual hoisting power being supplicd 
by a steam-driven winch. It is interesting to 
note the positions of the steel-erectors in this 
ilustration. These erectors are very daring, 
and will execute work without ladder, scaffolds, 
platforms or practically any of the conveniences 
generally adopted over here. Extensive use 
is made of pneumatic hammers for riveting 
steelwork on the structure, and bolting is only 
resorted to where allowance for expansion is 
necessary. There is no doubt that the Americans 
are expert in the construction of large steel 


Fie. 8.—CrRANE Hanppiinc LARGE TANK. 
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frame structures, and while the necessary 
appliances for lifting are always used the 
remainder of the equipment is reduced to a 
minimum to avoid delay in moving from one 
position to another during execution. 


Brick work. 

In the execution of brickwork a very good 
output can be relied upon if the job is well 
supervised, and generally speaking better 
facilities are given for the handling of the 
materials than is the case in this country. 

Suspended scaffolds are frequently used, and 
these can be raised by the bricklayers and their 
labourers as the work proceeds without having 
to wait for the attendance of scaffolders, and in 
addition the scaffold can be kept at a convenient 
level at all times in relation to the level of the 
work, 

Considerable use is made of material-hoisting 
towers, these being roughly framed up in timber 
and erected to the full height of the building. 
An example of these towers is given in Fig. 6, 
where the erection of a large boiler-house is 
shown. The suspended scaffold for the brick- 
layers is also shown, and it will be noticed that 
this is at varying levels to suit the different 
stages of the walling. The hoisting towers are 
fitted with guides and platform hoists operated 
by steam winches, and bricks, mortar and all 
similar materials are raised by these hoists to 
keep the workers supplied. Many of these 
towers are also fitted with swinging jibs near the 
top for the purpose of raising timber reinforce- 
ment, and other materials which cannot con- 
veniently be raised by the platform hoist. The 
speed of the work attained by the use of the 
suspended scaffolds and the material-hoisting 
towers is well illustrated in Fig. 7, which shows 
the result of one week’s work on the building 
given in Fig. 6. The quantity of bricks laid in 
seven days was roughly five hundred thousand in 
this structure, and it will be appreciated that 
the supply of the necessary materiale to the 
bricklayers could not have been maintained 
without some special arrangement for hoisting 
such as the four towers here shown. 


Generally. 

The typical methods herein briefly described 
for some of the principal trades are applied 
throughout the building industry and the labour- 
saving appliances adopted are worthy of con- 
sideration in this country. The quality of the 
work executed is fairly good, while perhaps not 
quite up to the same standard as that generally 
prevailing here. In plumbing work, however, 
American practice is excellent, and the quality 
and finish is superior to that in this country. 

In many schemes there is a tendency to be 
extravagant and wasteful in material, while 
rigid economy is practised in labour, and the 
accumulation of “ funk” is a bad feature. No 
difficulty is experienced in supplies of building 
materials, and contracts for large quantities can 
be arranged on very advantageous terms by 
getting in touch with the suppliers and driving 
a bargain in spite of apparent trusts and com- 
bines. Many other features and examples of 
American methods of interest could be given, but 
a very long treatise would be necessary to cover 
all the different trades in detail. The illustration 
in Fig. 8 shows the handling of a large tank with 
three locomotive cranes, and this is typical of 
American work. In conclusion, it may be stated 
that big things appeal to the American contractor, 
who thinks “ big ” and organises on a big scale, 
and this is due in a large measure to his 
environment. 


i ee 
Yorkshire Housing. 


The development of new coalfields in South 
Yorkshire and in Nottinghamshire is directly 
increasing the number of houses that are being 
erected under the Chamberlain Act. Arrange- 
ments have just been completed by Messrs. 
Pease & Partners, of Darlington, for the erection 
of 1,000 houses at Thorne, a little village near 
Doncaster. Here coal has just been reached 
after operations during the last ten years, 
and the immediate need is for increased housing 
accommodation for the extra miners to be 
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employed. Mr. Jarvis, of Darlington, is the 
architect. The Housing Corporation of Great 
Britain, of which Lord Askwith and Lord Den- 
bigh are directors, and Major Douglas Wood, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Lloyd Thomas, formerly 
Housing Commissioner at the Ministry of Health, 
are consulting architects, have been appointed 
as consultants. A feature of the design of the 
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houses will be the bathroom arranged specially 
for the convenience of the miners who are to be 
the householders. This large housing scheme js 
not far away from that which is now bein 
developed at Hatfield, in South Yorkshir. 
where there has been an exceptional output on 
the part of the operatives employed, whose Wages 
have been correspondingly high. 


Ellerman Lines Building, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


Messrs. Josepn, Architects. 
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. now fifteen years since the Act of 1900) 
the erection of steel frame buildings 
London came into force, and experience 1n 
ning under the Act has convinced most 
yetural engineers that this Act is in urgent 
} of revision because it makes a number 
requirements which result in an unneces- 
-y addition to the cost of the building. 

‘One of the advantages claimed for the stee! 
me method of building is that it enables 
.; to obtain good strong buildings at reduced 
st: owing, however, to difficulties which 
vere probably not foreseen at the time of 
frafting the Act, when experience in this type 
¢ building in this country was not very wide, 
ny London building owners have found it 
eaper to provide the thick walls in accord- 
with the older Acts and to carry all the 
steelwork which could 


ering 


nee 


buternal portion upon 


Boe designed without reference to the 1909 Act, 


ther than to construct a steel frame build- 


“Before the difficulty can be remedied a new 
Act must be passed giving the London County 
(ouncil power to make regulations governing 
the erection of steel frame buildings with the 
necessary consultation with the profession:| 
weieties : this will enable such future revisions 
; may be found to be desirable to be effected 
thout setting inte operation the formidable 
achinery of an Act of Parliament. 

It is very desirable that the rules governing 
e erection of buildings may not differ from 
own to town; at present one may do on one 
side of a road what is not permitted on the 
ther. Some official or semi-ofticial body 
should prepare a standard specification for 
steel frame buildings, and all local authorities 
should adopt it. This might be done by the 
Ministry of Health, if it must be an official 
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STEEL FRAME BUILDINGS 
[HE NEED FOR REVISED REGULATIONS 


ANDREWS, B.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., M.1.Struct.k. 


body, or by the British Engineering Standards 
Association if a semi-official body is preferred. 
On the whole, perhaps, it is preferable that 
the B.E.S.A. should prepare a British Stan- 
dard Specification for Steel Frame Buildings ; 
this could relatively easily be revised from 
time to time as conditions alter or as new cir- 
cumstances arise. The B.E.S.A. has already 
published an excellent British Standard Speci- 
fication for Girder Bridges (Report No. 153; 
Parts 1, 2, 1922; Parts 3, 4, 1923), and this 
could form the basis for a corresponding Speci- 
fication for Steel Frame Buildings. If this 
were done the L.C.C. Act need only state that 
the design and construction of steel frame 
buildings must comply with the British Stan- 
dard Specification for Steel Frame Buildings 
from time to time in operation ; this is already 
done for the quality of steel to be used. 

We will now consider some of the principal 
points on which revision of the existing 
regulations might be made, it being, of course, 
understood that some of the matters to be 
raised involve technical considerations upon 
which engineers differ to some extent among 
themselves. Now is the time to discuss these 
matters, and to come to some decision which 
shall be a reasonable compromise between con- 
flicting opinions. 


Floor Loads. 


There is no doubt that the floor loads speci- 
fied in the Act are high. In this connection 
the floor loads to be taken should be those 
likely to arise under reasonable conditions in 
practice; the working stresses are so chosen 
as to provide the factor of safety that is neces- 
sary. In any given building designed in ac- 
cordance with the Act the load required to 
cause failure will be at least three times the 
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design load; this probably errs here on the 
low side, and in many cases it will be nearer 
five times. Suppose that a floor is designed 
for 100 lb. per sq. ft.; the dead weight ol 
this floor with plaster and floor covering will 
be about 72 lb. per sq. ft. (assuming a 5-in. 
floor). This means that the design load is 
100+72=172 lb. per sq. ft. Undoubtedly the 
least load to cause failure will be 172x3 
516 lb. per sq. ft., giving a superimposed load 
of 444 lb. per sq. ft. Now, 100 lb. per sq. ft. 
is the design load specified in the Steel Frame 
Act for oftice floors; but it is unreasonable to 
assume that an office floor can ever get 444 |b. 
per ‘sq. ft. upon it over every square foot. 

It is important to realise the order of the 
floor loads as they actually exist in office 
buildings. Very careful surveys were made 
in 210 office buildings in Boston; the actual 
weights of furniture, fittings and occupant: 
were estimated for all the floors of these build- 
ings and were reduced to distributed super- 
imposed loads per square foot. The highest 
load measured in any of the 210 offices was 
40.2 lb. per sq. ft.; the highest average of 10 
floors was 29.8 lb. per sq. ft., and in many 
floors the load was less than 10 lb. per sq. ft. 

It is, of course, true that allowance must be 
made for foolish people placing heavy articles 
such as safes on a floor, but the important 
thing is that people do not put safes all ove: 
the floor. Even if they have a hobby for col- 
lecting safes, they presumably must leave 
enough room between them to enable access to 
them and the doors to open, 

Difficulties of this kind can be removed by 
making it an offence to overload a floor; the 
District Surveyor should have power to in- 
spect a building (whether steel frame or not), 
and in the case of dangerous overloading he 
should have the power to have penalties in- 
flicted. The present Steel Frame Act states in 
paragraph 22 (18): ‘‘ In every building of 
the warehouse class a notice shall be exhibited 
in a conspicuous place in each story of such® 
building stating the maximum superimposed 
load per square foot which may be carried on 
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the floor of such story.’’ 
however, appear to be any procedure for en- 
forcing this, nor can action apparently be 
taken under the Dangerous Structures pro- 
cedure if the load on the floor is more than the 
design load but there is no other evidence of 


There does not, 


danger. Some reduction on the floor loads 
can reasonably be allowed, and the following 
figures are suggested :— 

Superimposed Loads: lbs. per sq. ft. 


Existing Proposed 

Kinds of Floor. Act. Revision. 
Domestic purposes ...... 70 eee 50 
GRORR: « cevevecerovnvccsseccaes 100 ees 70 
Workshop or retail shop 112 100 
Warehouses — ........s.0000e 224 150 


Roofs (slope under 20°) 66 ... 650 


These are the loads which could be taken 
for the actual steel frame; for floor slabs there 
could be an increase of one-sixth of these 
values. For columns (or “ pillars,’’ as they 
are called in the Act) and foundations ae it 
is extremely unlikely that the whole of each 
floor will be simultaneously loaded to the 
above extent, a reduction of one-third could be 
allowed for all floors except the top; these re- 
ductions apply, of course, to superimposed 
loads only, and not to the dead load. The 
principle of this reduction is already allowed in 
the Act, but the amounts are too small. 


Stresses on Pillars. 

The working stresses at present allowed 
upon pillars are much too low; three condi- 
tions of end fixing are provided for, viz., both 
ends, one end fixed and one end hinged, and 
both ends hinged, the stresses for one end 
hinged and one end fixed being one ton per 
square inch less than those for both ends fixed 
and for both ends hinged two tons per square 
inch less. The difficulty is aggravated by the 
fact that many District Surveyors rightly hold 
the view that in test results on columns the 
mathematical assumptions made in the ‘* both 
éhds fixed '’ theoretical investigations are sel- 
dom realised; they therefore state that the 
practical column approaches more nearly to one 
with one end hinged and one end fixed. What 
these District Surveyors have not realised is 
that the figures given in the Act for fixed ends 
are slightly below the theoretical figures for 
one end fixed and one end hinged. The 
writer was present at a discussion some 
years ago at the Concrete Institute when 
an eminent engineer who had been responsible 
for the figures given in the Act said that he 
put the figures in that particular form to 
encourage designers to provide good rigid con- 
nections and thus benefit from the higher 
stresses for fixed ends. 

This problem involves technical considera- 
tion of the greatest complexity into which we 
cannot well enter here—it has absorbed the 
minds of most of the great applied mathema- 
ticians and scientific engineers for the past 
hundred years. We will content ourselves by 
considering in diagrammatic form the stresses 
allowed under the L.C.C. Act with those re- 
quired by a modern form of mathematical 
theory, and also with those allowed by the 
B.E.S.A. Specification for girder bridges, 
which is quite recent and may be taken as 
representing an excellent blend of theoretical 
and practical knowledge. 

In Fig. I we show the stresses for various 
values of the slenderness ratio. In order to 
enable the diagram to be more convenient as 
regards scale, the diagrams have been drawn 
in two parts; the upper portions should be 
used in conjunction with the upper horizontal 
scale of slenderness ratio (i.e., 0—100), and 
the lower portions should be used with the 
lower horizontal scale (100—200). The most 
common value in practice for the slenderness 
ratio is about 80; let us compare the stresses 
at this value :— 


L.C.C. Theory. 
Both ends fixed ......... 4.5 6.1 
One fixed, one hinged 3.5 5.2 
Both ends hinged ...... 2.5 8.8 


When we come to slender compression mem- 
bers euch as arise in truss members and other 
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meubers carrying relatively emall loads, the 
comparison is even more unfavourable, espe 
cialiy if the ends are to be regarded as hinged 
or even one end hinged and one end fixed. 

- Fig. 2 shows a similar comparison between 
the u.C.C. stresses and the B.K.S.A. stresses. 
-Here the difficulty as to what constitutes a 
fixed end has been overcome by restricting the 
end conditions to two, viz., ‘“* pin ends *’ and 
riveted ends."’ In buildings the pin end 
condition is very rarely empioyed, and most 
cases arising in practice come under the 
heading riveted ends. It will be seen that the 
b.E.S8.A. specification for riveted ends gives 
very much higher stresses than the L.U.C., 
compared even with the fixed end values: tak- 
ing a8 before the stresses at the slenderness 
ratio of 80 as a useful basis of comparison, 
we see that the B.E.S.A., for riveted ends, 
gives 5.9 tons per sq. in., while the L.C.C. 
gives 4.5 tons per sq. in. for both ends fixed 
and 3.5 tons per sq. in. for one end fixed 
and one hinged. If the B.E.S.A. figures 
were adopted very valuable saving in the cost 
of steel frames could be effected. 

The question of eccentric loading of pillars 
also requires further elucidation; it is full of 
very real technical difficulties, and practice 
varies very considerably among different en 
gineers. ‘I'he subject has been investigated to 
a considerable extent in recent years, and there 
is no doubt that the usual treatment of the 
calculations to deal with this matter in accord- 
ance with the Act results in the development of 
higher equivalent central loads, and therefore 
heavier sections than are necessary. 

Before leaving this subject of stresses, we 
wisa to point out one fact which is often for- 
gotten in comparing British practice with the 
rules adopted by the many excellent United 
States’ specifications; this fact is that the 
minimum ultimate strength of British Stan- 
dard mild steel is 28 tons per 6q. in., whereas 
that of the American steel is 24.5 tous per 
sq. in., so that to get a fair comparison be- 
tween British and American working stresses 
we should add 11 per cent. to the American 
stresses. 


Rivets. 


The treatment of rivets in the Act is un- 
satisfactory in many respects; in the first 
place the rule that rivets are to be used wher- 
ever ‘‘ reasonably practicable ’’ implies that 
rivets are always preferable to bolts. Here 
again there is room for difference of opinion, 
but the writer believes that where turned bolts 
are employed they are probably better than 
rivets in awkward places inserted on the job 
(“‘ field "’ rivets as they are called). 

The B.E.S.A. specification allows the same 
stress for shop rivets and turned tight-fitting 
bolts, and provides that ‘‘ For connections 
which are to be made in the field or where 
block-bolts are used instead of rivets, an 
excess of 15 per cent in the case of field rivets 
and 20 per cent. in the case of block bolts over 


the number required according to the 
above working stresses, both for shear- 
ing and bearing, shall be provided.’ 


The most serious objection to the L.C.C. 
Act in respect to riveting is in respect 
of subsection 12 (c), which states that the 
foot of every pillar must have a “ baseplate 
riveted thereto with sufficient gusset pieces to 
distribute properly the load to the foundations 
and the gusset pieces shall have sufficient 
rivets to transmit the whole of the load on to 
the base plate."’ This incidentally precludes 
the use of solid round pillars which are often 
worth the additional expense involved because 
they save so much in diameter, and therefore 
minimise obstruction; they are precluded be- 
cause they cannot very well be provided with 
gusset plates, and this was probably uninten- 
tional on the part of those responsible for 
drafting the Act. 

The real objection is that if the end of the 
pillar is planed or ‘‘ milled *’ accurately it 
should be allowed to be considered as bearing 
direct upon the base plate. The gusset plates 
rivets therefore have to distribute only a por- 
tion of the load to the baseplate; many de- 
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signers take 60 per cent. of the load thro 
the rivets, but the actual proportion shoud 
of course, depend on the relative sizes of pila 
and baseplate. This is an important 
because it often presents considerable practica 
difficulty, and therefore involves higher cog, 
to provide the extra rivets called for by a 
literal reading of the Act. 
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Tuis building, the original drawings of 
-which were illustrated in The Builder for 
August 11, 1922, has just been completed. |; 
stands on the north side of Lincoln's Inp 
Fields, at the east end of the square, with 
frontages to the Fields, Newman's Row and 
Whetstone Park, and occupies the site of 
No. 29, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the old 
buildings of Newman’s Row. 

On the ground floor a central vestibule leads 
to a square entrance and staircase hall; at the 
sides of the vestibule are the secretary's and 
waiting rooms, the remainder of this floor 
being allocated to office purposes. On the first 
floor is the assembly room, with a committee 
or reception room adjoining. On the second 
floor are the council room, library and 
librarian’s room, and on the third floor three 
committee rooms and the President's room. 
The basement contains the members’ lava- 
tories, the housekeeper’s quarters, and strong 
and record rooms. 

The building, which is faced with Portland 
stone, has a broad flight of steps leading up 
to bronze entrance doors, flanked with bronze 
lamps and with bronze and glass inner doors. 
The vestibule, which is mainly in marble, has 
@ vaulted plaster ceiling and painted wall 
decorations in the lunettes. ‘I'he entrance hall 
also has its walls and floors of marble, as 
are the steps and landings of the main staur- 
case; these wall linings generally are of 
Subiaco, the pavings and steps being generally 
of Roman stone. The assembly room and re- 
ception room are panelled to their full height in 
Italian walnut. The council room is sum- 
larly treated in English oak, and the library 
is finished in mahogany. The committee 
rooms on the third floor and the walls of the 
main staircase are panelled on the plaster 
the eighteenth-century manner. The ceilings 
throughout the important parts of the building 
are in modelled pluster, the central committee 
room on the third floor and the main stair 
case having dome lights. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, who were not 
only responsible for the erection of the build- 
ing but also for the hardwood joinery. Mr. 
J. W. Pritchard acted as general foreman 
throughout, and the following artists and 
sub-contractors have beea engaged in con- 
nection with the work:—Stone carving, Mr. 
P. G. Bentham, A.R.B.S.; decorative paimt- 
ings in vestibule, Mr. George Murray ; marble 
work, J. Whitehead & Scns, Ltd. ; ornamental 
plaster work and wood carving, G. & A. 
Brown, Ltd.; constructional steel work, Red- 
path, Brown & Co., Litd.; bronze doors and 


lamps, balustrade to main stairs, balcony 
railings, etc., Messrs. Bromsgrove Guild, 


Ltd.; heating, Messrs. James Gray, Ltd. ; 
electric lighting, Messrs Strode & Co., Ltd. ; 
electric lift, Waygood-Otis, Ltd. ; electric 
clocks, The Synchronome Co., Ltd. ; skylights, 
railings, etc., Haywards Ltd.; sanitary . 
tings, A. Emanuel & Sons, Ltd. ; flooring ot 
certain rooms, Granwood Flooring Co., std. 5 
stoves, Bratt, Colbran & Co.; ironmongery, 
Yannedis & Co. ; internal paint, Paripan Ltd. ; 
furniture, carpets, etc., Spillman & Co. 
The architects are Messrs. F. H. Creenaway 
and J. E. Newberry, FF.R.I.B.A., of Par- 
liament-mansions, Victoria-street, 8.W.1. 
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fms building. designed by Mr. T. H. PF. 
Ryrditt, of No. 10, Grafton-street, W.1, is 
og nearing completion at Baldock, Herts. 
the total length of the building is 
0 ft., relieved by @ central feature and end 
atures. The whole of the building is of con- 
rete with the exception of interior curtain 
salis, which are of Fletton bricks. In spite 
{ its appearance, the whole of the fagade is 
f conerete cast in the form of bricks, columns, 
tringcourses, mouldings, and decoration. The 
absence of windows to the upper story (the 
puilding comprises basement, ground floor, 
and first floor) is due to the fact that this floor 
is given over to the dark rooms necessary for 
the manufacture of photographic goods, and 
no doubt influenced the design of the front 
elevation. 

The design is Renaissance in character, but 
the details more closely follow the original 
jgssical models. A practice of ancient Greek 
wehitects has been reintroduced of building 
all horizontal lines in slight curvature, and in 
this case all horizontal lines, including floors, 
ave an upward curvature measuring 5 in. 
at the centre over an imaginary chord joining 
the extremities of the building. The effect is 
not intended to be obvious, but the building in 
slight curvature lacks the rigid and mechanical 
effect of the hard straight line. Also, the ex- 
ternal faces of all the walls have a slight 
batter, inclining from the perpendicular about 
lin. in 12 ft., thus giving an added effect 
of stability. The axes of the columns are 
narallel to the batter of the wall. The neckiny 
and bases of the columns, however. are not 
normal to the shaft, but were cast slightly in- 
clined, so that their plane would be horizontal 
when the columns were set up. This inclina- 
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A CONCRETE FACTORY BUILDING 


tion had to be varied for the three types of 
engaged columns, those facing north. east and 
south each requiring a different inclination to 
the axis of the shaft. Another complication 
which resulted from the batter of the walls 
was the treatment of the three arches in the 
central feature. The outer faces of these 
arches conform to the inclination of the face 
of the wall. The penetrations of the arches 
have horizontal axes, while the inner faces of 
the arches are perpendicular to conform with 
the inner face of the loggia wall, which .s 
plumb. The centre arch has a diameter of 
12 ft. 4in., while that of the adjacent arches 
is 12 ft. 1 in.; the slight difference being made 
to offset the tendency to a feeling of crowding 
the middle arch. The foregoing features, ex- 
pensive in stonework, were accomplished prac- 
tically without additional expense in concrete. 


The building was not ‘quite completed 
when our photographs were taken, but 


we also give the architect’s drawing of the 
front and back elevations. The four lamps 
over the doorway are an essential feature of 
the design. 

The concrete bricks were made by hand in 
wooden moulds divided so that five bricks 
were produced on each pallet. The mixture 
was used as dry as would permit of work- 
wbility, and it was thus possible to release the 
moulds immediately and on the following day 
to remove the bricks from the pallets, which 
were then ready for re-use. The cost of these 
concrete bricks, which were made at the rate 
of 1,000 per day, worked out at less than the 
current price of good facing bricks, represent- 
ing @ very considerable saving on a building 
of this size. 

The whole of the column capitals and bases, 
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Mr. T. H. F. Burpirr, Architect. 


Concrete Factory Building at Baldock : Front Eievation. 


key stones, architraves, arches, stringcourses, 
etc., were cast from plaster moulds made from 
the architect's drawings in his own studio, 
and have exceptionally clean surfaces, sharp 
definition, and freedom from hair cracks or 
blemishes. In order to avoid any air bubbles 
in the concrete as it left the mixer from affect- 
ing the surface of the castings it was poured 
into pails and stirred until the air was re- 
leased and then lowered to the bottom of the 
mould in a small vessel and gently placed in 
position, further concrete being added to fill 
the mould so that it did not disturb that 
already in position. In all the moulded con- 
crete used on the elevations of the building, 
projections were cast at the back so that the 
ornaments could be firmly grouted into spaces 
left for them in the wall. 

None of the moulded concrete was cast 
in situ. The capitals of the columns were cast 
separately, and the shafts, with bases, which 
are 16 ft. in height, were cast in one piece 
horizontally and afterwards hoisted into posi- 
tion. Owing to the ‘fact that the columns 
were more than half a diameter they could not 
be withdrawn from a jointless mould. A 
strong concrete trough-shaped mould was 
therefore made a little larger than the re- 
quired column, and this was then lined with 
a plaster waste mould, run in by means of 
a revolving template. The reinforced column, 
after seasoning for a fortnight, was removed 
with the waste mould intact, and the latter was 
then cleared away, leaving the column free . 
from joints. The concrete mould was then 
re-lined with a new waste mould for the next 
column, of which there are thirty-two in all. 
Wooden moulds were used for the base course, 
but everything above that was cast in plaster. 

The lettering over the main entrance was 
specially drawn by the architect on plaster in 
actual size, so that the lines would not clash 
with the joints of the concrete blocks, and was 
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(See p. 73.) 
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(See p. 73.) 


=e. i. H. F. Burpirrt, Architect 
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From these models 
vere taken from which the concrete 
the lettering were cast. 
ieze over the main entrance is of special 
terest and shows what can be done in this 
‘rection. The figure of a winged lioness with 
; | is the trade mark of the owners 


arved in plaster. 


ontaining 


a female head 
the building, Messrs. Kosmos Photo- 
raphics Limited, and this the artist has 


jeveloped into the motif shown in the detail. 
, white cement was used for the frieze, and 
this shows up exceedingly well on a deep red 
hackground. 

= cele of the facade is coloured, and the 
jelicate mauve-grey shade was obtained at 
no expense for colouring materials by the use 
of old red bricks. The building is erected on 
the site of an old red-brick house which had 
», he demolished, and the old bricks have been 


supp.y the colour for the whole of the facades, 


S oth for the concrete bricks and the moulded 


features. For the bricks the concrete was 
venerally composed of 1 part Portland cement, 
3 parts sand, and 1 part of crushed red 


| prick, the proportion of crushed brick being 


slightly varied in order to obtain differing 


¥ chades in the bricks and relieve the walling 


from the uninterestingness which must have 
For 





i} the cast decoration the concrete was made of 
'1 part Portland cement, 2 parts sand, and 


1 part crushed red brick. Here again the 
proportion of crushed brick is varied slightly 
in individual castings, and an interesting sur- 


| face obtained. The larger proportion of water 


in the decorative features gives them the 
slightly denser tone necessary to make them 
stand out from the remainder of the facade. 
and is typical of the attention to detail so 
noticeable throughout the building. The back- 
ground to the frieze is formed of blocks in 
which no sand is included, the larger propor- 
tion of red brick dust providing the deepest 
tone on the building and making an admirable 
sciting for the white figures. None of the 


concrete whatever has been touched with a 
tool after it left the moulds. 

The general construction of the building is 
reinforced concrete floors carried on reinforced 
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concrete columns and beams. The ground 
floor is poured; the first floor is of Siegwart 
beams. The roof is of concrete without any 
covering, a topping of 2 in. of a 1:3 mixture 
of cement and sand forming a dense concrete 
which has proved to be absolutely water- 
proof. Expansion joints are provided every 
20 ft. in each direction. The roof is carried 
on girders 20 in. deep, and a number of these 
have been cast with aqueducts throughout 
their length and thus also act as a roof drain- 
age system by carrying the water to the down- 
pipes arranged in the internal walls, an econo- 
mical device not generally adopted in this 
country. 

The business of the firm is closely allied to 
art and as a matter of fact the large entrance 
hall reached through the colonnade at the 
main entrance is to be used as a gallery in 
which will be displayed photographs made 
with the products of the firm. The maximum 
window space which is a necessity with most 
factory buildings was not required here owing 
to the nature of the work to be carried on. 
and a range of dark rooms is situated on the 
first floor along the frontage. ; 

We are informed that the building. with 1 
basement and two stories above ground, cover- 
ing an area of 50,000 superficial feet on each 
floor, and with much intricate interior con- 
structional work, has only cost about 11d. per 
cubic foot as it stands to-day, and that when 
completed it is not expected to cost more than 
ls. 2d. per cubic foot including all fittings and 
decoration. 





THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL AND HOUSING 


Tue pamphlet prepared by Lieut.-Col. Livita, 
chairman of the Housing Committee of the 
London County Council, and issued by the 
London Municipal Society and the National 
Union of Ratepayers’ Associations, as sum- 
marised in the Times, December 30, appears 
to contain much matter of interest at the pre- 
sent time. It states that up to March last the 


















Concrete Factory Building at Baldock : 





Main Entrance, 


Mr. T. H, F. Burprrt, Architect. 
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capital expenditure of the Council an housing 
operations amounted to £15,500,000. The rent 
roll for the current financial year as estimated 


is £750,000, and accommodation for 121,000 
persons has been provided, but when the pro 
gramme now in hand is completed the Coun- 
cil will have accommodation for considerably 
over 250,000 persons. 

The most interesting portion of the pamphlet 
perhaps is that which describes the efforts of 
the Council to forward housing schemes under 
the various Acts as they have been passed. 
Thus we find that the Council, which had pre- 
pared programmes before the passing af the 
Housing Acts of 1919, was urged by Dr. 


Addison to embark upon a larger scheme 
‘““ without regard to cost or availability of 


labour and material,’’ and under this pressure 
the Council had planned within five years to 
provide 29,000 new dwellings to accommodate 
some 145,000 persons. Thus 10,000 workmen 
were engaged towards the end of 1921 and 
the year 1922 saw 5,186 houses completed, 
making a total since the war at the end of 
that year of 6,406. In March of 1922 the new 
Council found themselves compelled consider- 
ably to reduce the programme—there was a 
penny rate, and prices at that time were more 
than three times above pre-war. These, how- 
ever, fell during the year, and we gather that 
at the end of that year the total number of 
houses erected since the war was 7,216. Witir 
the advent of the Chamberlain Act of 1923 
the Council prepared for fresh endeavours, and 
made financial provision to build as soon as 
permitted by the Ministry 6.000 houses them- 
selves and to subsidise 10,000 houses to be 
erected by private enterprise, but up to Octo- 
ber 1, 1924, the actual numbers authorised 
had been 4,344 for erection by the Council and 
2,671 from other sources. Then came the 
Wheatley Act, and the Council authorised a 
scheme for 20,000 under that Act. 

This portion of the pamphlet is more or less 
historical, but there is other matter of interest 
but possibly of a more contentious nature. 
Thus reference is made to the attitude of 
labour, which is described as a policy of 
destroying the good feeling between landlord 
and tenant, and as opposed to assistance being 
given to private enterprise; and observations 
on the rate of bricklaying. Thus it is stated 
that bricklayers used to lay on an average not 
less than 750 bricks a day, and when paid 
by piecework up to 1,200, whereas at some 
period since the war the output had fallen to 
300, and that al] other workers, carpenters. 
plumbers, painters, and slaters have reduced 
their output similarly, doing only about two- 
fifths of the work they did before the war. 
The pamphlet states that if payment by 
results could be introduced it would be equiva- 
lent to doubling the number of skilled men. 

If the figures given in this pamphlet are 
correct, and speeding up could be accom- 
plished. it would not only appear to be equi- 
valent to increasing the labour available, but 
it would have a direct effect on the cost of 
houses, for the wages bear a direct proportion 
to the cost of the work accomplished. The 
pamphlet states that the cost for labour of 
brickwork is twice as much to-day as in 1914. 
We quote the passage: ‘‘ Estimates for build- 
ing houses before the war were based on a 
figure of from £4 15s. to £5 per rod for brick- 
work labour. Now one must estimate for 
from £10 to £12 per rod, and the work needs 
close supervision to ensure its being carried 
out within the estimate. The cost for labour 
for brickwork, including bricklayers, their 
labourers and scaffolders, on the average 
house of the four-roomed type is now between 
£65 and £75, as compared with £30 to £35 
in 1914." 

We may point out that these figures must 
be used with discrimination, as they are cer- 
tain to be used in some quarters as they 
stand; and to overstate a case is to damage 
a cause. The rise in the cost of living has 
certainly to be. considered, and the above 
difference in cost of labour cannot therefore 
be attributed entirely to the workmen, but has 
to be shared by the war. 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 





We are glad to give questions and s, but t 
accept responsibility for contributed replies, especially to 
legal matters, ———— 

May we appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
queries on paper of a size easily filed, and written as 
legibly aa possthle, or be'ter still, in typescript —Ep. 





Recovery of Fees. 
[Rep.y to “ Law,” DEcEMBER 19.] 


Str,—It would first need a careful perusal of 
the terms under which the architect was 
employed to give satisfactory replies to the 
questions asked. Was there a contract? Was 
it oral or in writing ? Was it necessary that the 
contract should be sealed ? Is the amount of 
the remuneration in the agreement ? These are 
questions to be determined. 

If there is no express contract as to the 
remuneration, then only what is reasonable can 
be recovered; and what is reasonable is for 
afjury to decide. 
yf plans and drawings have been used for any 
purposes, they must be paid for. 

No fixed scale of charges is recognised by the 
Courts ; but the practice as to fees adopted by 
the profession is usually considered favourably. 

Competition drawings not used are usually 
paid for by ascertaining the cost of labour and 
materials expended on them. 

If the terms of the contract were to make 
plans and supervise work, then a reasonable 
remuneration is recoverable if work is not pro- 
ceeded with. 

If there is no stipulation as to mode of pay- 
ment to the architect, then he is entitled to 
payment from time to time for the work actually 
done ; but, if the terms of the contract with the 
architect were for an entire work, he cannot 
recover until the whole work is done, unless 
other provisions have been made in the contract. 
™ From a consideration of the above and on the 
facts given, it would appear that in the first 
question asked, unless there is some express 
condition ss to remuneration, “ Law ” can only 
recover for the use that has been made of his 
plans, &c. In this case there were apparently 
no tenders received for the church, so very little 
use has been made of them. 

The Statute of Limitations is applicable to 
this case, as in all other like instances. 

In the second case there appears to have been 
a contract of some kind with the architect, and 
a breach of it might well be sustained if another 
architect is employed. A claim could be made 
for the breach and for the balance of fees at one 
and the same time, but here again unless the 
remuneration was fixed in the contract, only 
what is reasonable can be claimed, and that a 
jury will decide. 

See Creswell on “ Law Relating to Building 
and Building Contracts,” pages 143-148. 

“* AUTHORITY.” 





Reinforced Concrete Shuttering. 


Srr,—For how long a period should the 
shuttering of reinforced concrete remain in 
position after laying same and before striking ? 

“ STUDENT.” 





Coal Crushing Machinery. 


Sm,—I should be very grateful if any of 
your readers could explain to me the purpose 
of coal orushing machinery as applied to 
brickmaking. “ INTERESTED.” 


The Origin of the Sash Window. 


Str,—Can you or any of your readers give 
me any information as to the origin of the sash 
window and approximate date? It seems to 
me to have had a considerable influence on 
Renaissance domestic architecture in this 
country, yet I can find no reference to the 
matter in various books on the Renaissance 
periods. “ Sasz.” 


Fireproofing Thatch. 

Stmr,—I should be glad if you could inform 
me if any of your readers have had experience 
with fireproofing thatch for roofing, and, if so, 
what is the process? Are the reeds treated 
before laying, or after the roof is finished, and 
what material is recommended ? Will roofs so 
treated be accepted by the fire insurance offices 
at the usual risk ? “ THATCHER.” 





Measuring Brickwork. 
{[Repty To “ Anxious,” JANUARY 2.] 

Str,—-In reply to the query by “ Anxious’ 
respecting measuring brickwork, I would 
suggest that he purchase a copy of one of the 
numerous text books on quantity surveying 
which will supply him with all the information 
he requires. 


Witrrip L. EversHED. 


Str,—To describe this operation fully would 
take a page of The Builder. I would state 
generally that ordinary brickwork is measured 
superficially, abstracted, and reduced to 
1} bricks. Solid masses are measured cube. 

All doors, windows and other openings are 
deducted, but not flues or stone under 6in. 
in height. 

Facing-up or any special work is measured 
superficial, kept separate, and so described. 

Henry LOVEGROVE. 


Smr,—The common practice is to measure 
chimney breasts as though solid, but deducting 
fireplace openings only, the labour in leaving 
the flues being assumed to balance the saving of 
material. Turning rough arches, gathering over 
of flues, and coring and parging same would also 
be in addition, and each of these items is 
measured lineal as a rule. I am not quite clear 
what your correspondent means by the “ advan- 
tages” that can he claimed on _ piecework. 
I should refer him, however, to the “ Standard 
Book of Measurement” and to Leaning’s 
** Quantities.” “* ABSTRACT.” 





Resignation of an Architect. 
[Rerpty To “ Rerreat,” Janvary 2.]} 
Srr,—I should think any professional man 
could resign on the ground of health, but it is 
usual in such a case to ask some other architect 
to undertake and complete the work. Under 
such circumstances an employer would consent. 
ENRY LOVEGROVE. 





Srr,—This is an unusual question. Generally, 
the difficulty is to find some means of enforcing 
an agreement which the employer is desirous 
of avoiding. Here, apparently, there is an 
admitted contract, which the architect desires 
to break—on certain terms, it is true. An archi- 
tect’s contract is personal and his duties cannot 
be delegated to others entirely, for it remains 
in force as long as he is alive and in sufficiently 
good health to perform his part of the contract. 
Death, insanity, or continued disablement by 
illness of the architect, will dissolve the contract ; 
anything else, unless agreed upon by the parties 
to the contract, may mean breach of contract. 
Therefore, it appears ‘‘ Retreat” can only 
make the best terms possible with the employer 
in order to rescind the contract amicably. 

“ Forwarp.” 





Gauged Mortar. 
(Rerty to “Srartruep,” January 2.] 
Smr,—I personally think”very little of such 
@ mixture as is described ;! use either cement 
or lime, not lime mortar, with a small portion 
of cement shaken over it before using. 
Henry LOVEGROVE. 


Smr,—The Prec of gauging lime mortar 
with Portland cement is generally followed in 
districts in which the sand readily obtainable 
is of poor quality and not sharp enough to pro- 
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duce a hard mortar with lime. The smal] 
gauge of cement tends to assist matters and the 
result is an excellent mortar that will ha 

from the shovel in compact form. The aa 
reason for this is not obvious, though a chemist 
would, no doubt, be able to throw light on the 
matter. * Gaver.” 





Knotting. 
Str,—We should be very much obliged if 
through the medium of your valuable journal 
any of your readers could give us the benefit 


of their experience of @ material which jis sold F 


and known as “Stop Tar Knotting.” 
are not interested in 
keeping back tar or like materials, byt 
when used as ordinary knotting for covering 
live knots. Also, if any decorative materia| 
expert could inform us if knotting not contain. 
ing pure shellac as a base could be depended 
upon to keep back knots, as mentioned. Our 
trouble has been that through finished paint. 
work, which has been knotted, primed and 
painted three coats with genuine English white 
lead paint, after a period of time varying from 
six to twelve months the knots have come right 
through the painting, just as if no knotting 
had been used. 


We 


* Soutnu Coast.” 





Gable Walls. 

Str,—In the erection of buildings adjoining 
existing ones are the owners of the latter entitled 
to any monetary or other consideration for the 
use of the present gable wall as the party wall 
between the two properties ? 

‘* BUILDER.” 





Concrete Walls. 
[Rerty to “Concrete,” January 2.] 

Srr,—In reply to your correspondent, I should 
recommend him to try “ Rawlplugs” for the 
purpose. If the tool is handled carefully, it is 
possible to plug successfully into the hardest 
concrete block without damaging, and this may 
be done after plastering if desired, and no 
making good to the plaster need be necessary. 
If ashes are used as the aggregate. take care 
that they are properly burnt and screen out the 
dust, which is too dead and smooth to be a 
substitute for sharp sand. If it is proposed to 
harden the surface, the aggregate used should be 
non-porous, such as gravel or granite chippings. 
Silicate of soda is the base of many proprietary 
waterproofing materials, and it is wise to use 
one of these and follow the maker’s instructions 
for mixing. 

‘* BALLAST.” 





Skew-puts. 

{[Rerty to “ Enouisaman,” January 2.) 

Str,—‘ Skew-put ”’ is a masonry term, of 
Scotch origin, denoting a stone built into a gabk 
wall, with a coping mould worked on it in the 
solid in continuation of the raking coping. The 
purpose is to prevent the coping from sliding 
down the gable, and our English equivalent is 


“kneeler” or “ skew-corbel.” ‘- . 
** BOND. 





Corrugated Iron. 

Srr,—Can any of your readers tell me what 
can be reasonably anticipated as the life of 
corrugated iron as a roofing material (galvanised, 
of course). Also whether painting the surface 
will add appreciably to its life, and if so, what 


is the best paint to recommend for this we ? 
“ ROor. 





Series of Roof Truss Members. 
Sm,—I should be very glad to learn any 
rough-and-ready rules whereby the size of the 
various timber members of a king post roof truss 
may be quickly arrived at without going to the 
lengths of working out elaborate stress diagrams 
and calculations. “ STUDENT. 


Clay Foundation. 

Srr,—To what depth below the surface should 
foundations for a two-story dwelling-house be 
carried,?when a hard clay bottom has been 
reached ? “ Sarety First. 
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Durnal, #1 was announced im the leading article of our 
benefit e, dated December 26, 1924, that a series of 
iS sold vides on this subject was forthcoming. We now 
We plish No. 1 of this series.) 
as s 
’ but No. 1-SUBMISSION TO ARBITRATION. 
Vering § Tye Arbitration Act of 1889 had as its object 
terial Ajo making of the settlement of disputes speedy, 
ntain. Bonomical, and final. Prior to that date, the 
ended pearance of an arbitration clause in a building 
Our F.ontract was comparatively rare; but, since 
paint- fat time, it may safely be said that the inclusion 
| and By such a clause has been a growing practice. 
white ; js possible to over-rate the function of this 
from Reference, regarding it as a means of rendering 
right jispute less serious; but it should only be 


iewed as a resort where, in its absence, litigation 


tting 
» the courts would inevitably come about. It 


t.” &. intended only as a Safeguard. Formerly, 
here were agreements, either verbal or in 
riting, to refer disputes to the decision of third 

ining persons ; but it would appear that these were 

itled not enforceable ; and there was no hindrance, 

+ the except that of good faith, to the revocation of 

wal] these agreements by either of the parties, or 


to the disputes being carried into the courts, 
»  fBoven after the arbitrator’s award. Now, how- 
ever, persons signing any “ agreement to refer,”’ 
r “submission,” to arbitration, place them- 
vives under the control of the obligations 


letailed in Schedule 1 of the Act, so far as 
uld Fihey are applicable ; unless, by express agree- 


‘the ment, they show that their intention is not to be 
it 18 Feontrolled thereby. These obligations include 
lest examination on oath or affirmation, the produc- 
nay Ftion of all books, &c., and subjection to any 
NO f reasonable requirement of the arbitrator. 

Ty. — It is the duty of the person who drafts the 
are § agreement to do so with all this in view, so that 
the any award or judgment thereon may be readily 
> & Barrived at. and consistent with the original 
to F intention of the parties to the matter in dispute ; 
be F the language should be as simple and un- 
88. F technical as possible. 

wy A submission may be a separate agreement 
is@ Bor only a clause or clauses in another agree- 
ns § ment. In Section 27 of the Act, “ submission ” 
is defined as ‘a written agreement to submit 
present or future differences to arbitration, 
whether the name of any particular person to 
act as arbitrator be named or not.” An 
agreement to refer,” made verbally, is not 
ot § controlled by the Act, because the terms of 
le ft, not being recorded, are open to dispute. 
e —f There are two general classes of submission— 
e irst, “voluntary,” or by consent out of court ; 
g — ‘cond, “compulsory,” or by the order of the 
s fF court. All submissions coming under the 
control of the Act are irrevocable and equivalent 
to judgments of the court. 

In the phraseology of the Act, “ reference ” 
and “submission” are interchangeable terms, 
excepting in some cases where the context 
makes the distinction obvious. A submission 
may be simply under hand; or one party may 
“xecute it under seal or deed, and the other party 
inder hand only. The stamp duty for a -sub- 
mission under hand is 6d., that for one under 
“al is 10s, Agreements with public or corporate 
‘dies must be under seal, except in certain 
‘pecified cases, and must be executed by the 
other party to the agreement. : 


‘ Compulsory Arbitration. 

When an action is pending, or at any stage 
of the hearing, a judge of the court may, at his 
own discretion, and without the consent of the 
parties to the action, refer the whole or any 
oe of the matter to any of the official referees 
*t inquiry and report, or to any special referee. 

18 18 compulsory arbitration. 

Certain cases, where, for example, criminal 
targes are involved, cannot be so referred, but 
aust go to trial by a jury. 


—_— 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


ARBITRATION IN BUILDING DISPUTES. 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Lic. R.I.B.A.; Assoc. (late Fellow) Surveyors’ Insti- 
. tution; Barrister-at-Law. 


It is customary, and at the discretion of the 
Judge, to invite the parties to agree mutually on 
a special referee or arbitrator. 

The referee or arbitrator, after conducting 
his inquiry, reports to the court, giving such 
details and findings as, in his opinion, will assist 
the judge in confirming his recommendations. 
His report is of the nature of an award, but 
subject to confirmation or rejection by the 
judge; otherwise it is in the nature of the 
findings of a jury. Types of cases where a 
special referee or arbitrator would be called 
upon are those where minute and exhaustive 
examination of numerous documents is neces- 
sary, or where scientific investigation, or technical 
or local inquiry, is essential. When a dispute 
has resulted in one party taking out an action, 
either party, while it is pending, may apply to 
the court to order compulsory arbitration ; 
and, at any time prior to the hearing, the 
parties may mutually consent to a submission, 
when they must apply to the court for leave 
to submit; the awards in these instances are 
subject to confirmation by the courts. 

No action can be brought in court to compel 
another to agree to arbitration; but in the 
case where parties are already bound under an 
existing agreement or submission, and a dispute 
arises, the defendant may plead that the 
matter in dispute is covered by the arbitration 
clause or agreement; and it is for the judge 
to decide if this is so, and, according to his 
decision, send the dispute to an arbitrator or 
hear it in court as an independent matter. 
This application must be made to the judge 
by the interested party and before he has 
entered on any other legal proceedings; and he 
must be able to prove that he is able and 
willing to proceed with the arbitration (see 
Sect. 4 of the Act). For instance, in Baker v. 
Yorkshire Fire Assurance Co. (1892) 61 L.J., 
Q.B. 838, an ection on a fire insurance policy 
was stayed on the ground that the policy 
contained a clause that any differences arising 
under it should be referred to arbitration. It 
was held that the policy, though not signed 
by the plaintiff, amounted to a submission to 
arbitration within the meaning of he Act. 
The cc urt ordered arbitration in this case. 


Voluntary Submission. 


A voluntary submission is one where two 
parties to a contract agree to refer either 
possible disputes in the future, or those which 
have already arisen, to a third person, either 
named or not, as arbitrator. His award may 
be defined by the agreement as final or subject 
to any other provisions mutually agreed, so 
long as they are lawful. But a simple, un- 
qualified reference is controlled by the pro- 
visions of the Act. In some cases the operation 
of the Act is excluded by express conditions in 
the agreement. Where any Act of Parliament 
provides for settlement by arbitration, the Act 
of 1889 applies, unless the Act in question is 
inconsistent with the provisions in the Act. 
As already stated, a voluntary submission may 
be verbal, but it cannot be enforced as a 
judgment of the court as can a written agree- 
ment, because its terms are not recorded or 
ndisputable. In certain cases, it can be set 
aside as void; for example, in connection with 
a sale of land, where by the Statute of Frauds 
the contract for sale must be in writing or is 
void, the submission must also be in writing. 


Arbitration Clauses in Building Contracts. 


The arbitration cleuse or clauses in a building 
contract are inserted to provide means for 
the settlement of disputes which may arise 
between the contractor and the employer (or 
his agent, the architect) concerning matters 
under the contract. These clauses may provide 
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that the architect’s decision shall be final 
(when he functions as an arbitrator) or they 
may leave an opening for review of his decisions 
by a third party, either named or not; or, 
again, they may provide for the intervention 
of an arbitrator within certain prescribed limits, 
not on all points. The clauses may permit of 
the appointment of one arbitrator, mutually 
agreed, or of one to represent each party ; 
and, in the latter case, if the “ arbitrators ”’ 
disagree, of the appointment of an umpire by 
them. To avoid ambiguity, it is very usual 
to state expressly that the submission is to be 
“under the provisions of the Arbitration Act, 
1889, or any statutory modification thereof for 
the time being in force;” this precaution is not 
legally necessary, because Section 24 of the 
Act claims control by the Act “ except in so far 
as this Act is inconsistent with any other Act 
regulating the arbitration, or with any rules of 
procedure authorised or recognised by that 
Act.” It is, therefore, evident that a simply 
phrased arbitration clause is in the nature of 
a “ submission ” under the Act, and irrevocable. 
If this is not the intention of the parties, it 
must be expressed, either by definite exclusion 
of the Act or by the setting forth of some 
alternative procedure. In any circumstances 
where an arbitration is outside the operation 
of the Act, it is subject to control of Common 
Law. 

An agreement as a means to prevent disputes 
is not a submission for the settlement of disputes, 
within the meaning of the Act. In Chambers v. 
Goldthorpe (1901) 1 K.B. 624, there was in 
the contract a clause that the architect’s 
certificate showing a final balance, after interim 
payments to the contractor, should be conclusive 
evidence of the completion of the work. A. L. 
Smith, M.R., said: ‘‘ It was argued that there 
was no dispute between the parties (a dispute 
being an essential preliminary to an arbitration) 
prior to the plaintiff giving his certificate, and 
that unless there was a dispute the plaintiff 
could not be in the position of an arbitrator. 
I do not see why there should not be an arbi- 
tration to settle matters, as to which, even if 
there was no actual dispute, there would 
probably be a dispute unless they were so 
settled.” The Court of Appeal held that the 
architect was in function an arbitrator when 
giving his final certificate. 

Although many architects prefer to nominate 
e specific person as arbitrator in a_ building 
contract, it is often claimed that, for very 
obvious reasons, it is more satisfactory to 
agree on “ one to be appointed by the President 
of the R.I.B.A., or the Surveyors’ Institution,” 
or the like.” 

—_—+—— —_—___ 


Business Notice. 


Messrs. The General Iron Foundry Co., Ltd., 
London, inform us that to avoid confusion, the 
manufacturing branches of their business having 
greatly increased, they have made arrangements 
to run, as from January 1, their two factories at 
Millwall and Brimsdown under separate titles, 
viz., General Constructional and Engineering 
Co., Millwall, E., and General Steel Sash and 
Casement Co., Middlesex. Head office in both 
cases—to which all communications should be 
sent—43, Upper Thames-street, E.C.4. They 
wish it to be clearly understood that they are 
the actual manufacturers of casements, etc. 
The showrooms will remain as before. 


Liverpool Nurses’ Home. 

The first completed portion of the Nurses’ 
Home, adjoining the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
Duke of York in July last year, was recently 
opened. The new wing represents about one- 
third of the whole projected building, and is 
composed of sleeping quarters capable of accom. 
modating fifty nurses and four sisters. It has 
cost £43,000 for the constructional work, and the 
total sum required to complete the building wiil 
be approximately £120,000. The plans were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Edmund Kirby & Sons. 
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3X THE BUILDER 


HINTS FOR BUILDERS.—I 


Ir may be assumed that the object of engaging 
in a builder’s business is to carry out work 
reasonably well and secure a fair remuneration 
for one’s services and capital. If these are the 
main objects of one’s endeavour, with the keen 
competition for work, shortage of labour and 
materials, they will be found sufficient to test 
the brain and nerve of any man, because the 
building trade is essentially a man’s business. 
In this article it is sought to set out in a simple 
fashion a few obvious hints te beginners, or for 
those who are not too far advanced by training 
and experience to care to read other views on 
the business. 

The most practical way for a person to start 
in business as a builder (providing he has had 
a fair experience), is to buy a truck, a couple of 
pairs of steps, and a scaffold board or two, and 
commence, with a general utility man for 
assistance, as builder and decorator, having 
but little capital, very few expenses, and the 
world before him. Many have started business 
on these lines; it has meant hard going, hard 
work, and usually a fair measure of success. 

But the matter thus placed in a nutshell 
hardly conveys the hints necessary to a beginner, 
which we will set out in some further detail. 
There are other equally likely methods of 
commencing business, such as buying a small 
existing concern with a view to further develop- 
ment, &c. (which view may or may not be 
borne out in practice), although it should be 
remembered that the goodwill (if any) in a 
builder’s business is usually a personal one, 
and, therefore, not readily saleable or trans- 
ferable, and, consequently, not specially valu- 
able. A few firms have started right away as 
large concerns, with everything new—from staff 
to plant—but there are usually some special 
4rcumstances attending a commencement of 
this kind. 

Builders may roughly be placed in two 
classes :— 

(1) Those whose main business is contracting 
for general work. 

(2) Those who do work of a jobbing character. 

It is of the first-mentioned class to which 
reference will now be made. 


Organisation. 

Some form of organisation, even if it is only 
to a slight extent, is essential, the least possible 
being a few men to lead in the special trades 
in which it is sought to engage as a skeleton 
organisation which can be expanded to suit the 
general flow of business. e difficulty when 
commencing in business is to secure sufficient 
work to enable the employer to attract and keep 
together the nucleus of a staff, as if he has to 
rely on casual men for all occasions he would 
have a very harassing time, and it may be found 
difficult to finish off a job if the men know they 
are sure to be discharged at the end of the work ; 
they would probably before completion seek 
other employment. Some effort must therefore 
be made to ensure sufficient work for a few 
permanent men who will be more or less avail- 
able for any additional work which may come 
along. It is with this object in view that some 
firms commencing in business buy an existing 
concern. 

In the smaller businesses the employer would 

robably be the foreman, timekeeper, casual 
oeremd estimator, and prime cost clerk in 
turn. To put the matter briefly, he would 
control and carry out both the outside work 
and the inside (or office) work. 

Under this method one or other branch of the 
organisation suffers. If the employer has deve- 
loped from the mechanic class he will put all his 
energies into the execution of the work, and the 
office side of the business is more or less slurred 
over and not properly done; this, sooner or 
later, leads the firm to difficulties. If the 
employer sets himself out as a shining —— 
on the practical side he had better arrange for 
his office work and books to be done by someone 
else. Probably some skilled person could keep 
all the howe | books properly written up in a 


few hours per week, and people are often pleased 
to do this sort of thing in the evening. This 
method would enable the} builder to secure”part- 
time services of an experienced bookkeeper who 
for a small sum, would keep his books in order. 
If, however, the employer is more qualified on 
the office side of the business he would be well 
advised to get someone to superintend properly 
the works in progress: possibly a superior work- 
man or foreman would do. 

()Further questions of organisation may be dealt 
with in connection with the items in which they 
would occur. 


Establishment Charges 


Such charges must be kept within definite 
limits and continually scrutinised, as otherwise 
they are the rock on which many firms split. 
Rent, rates, taxes, lighting, insurances, interest 
on capital, and office expenses, would be the 
main items included under this head. There is 
no fixed sum or percentage which can be defi- 
nitely allocated, as it must depend upon the 
quality and quantity of the work undertaken. 
Some firms endeavour to keep such charges 
within the range of the amount of cash discounts 
received on payments, but very few are so 
fortunate as to be able to do so. From 3 per 
cent. to 7 per cent. would be a usual amount, 
but cases have been known where the establish- 
ment charges have equalled 13 per cent., usually 
with disastrous consequences to the business 
concerned. It is the unremunerative expendi- 
ture which may easily drag down the most 
promising venture. To avoid heavy standing 
charges, some firms arrange to sublet most of 
their work, which is hardly a satisfactory way to 
carry on and may prove very difficult if a work 
is undertaken where there is a clause in the 
contract forbidding subletting. 

A builder must have three objects in view : 
(1) To obtain contracts; (2) to please his 
customers; (3) to make a profit. If he fails 
repeatedly in any one of the above he cannot 
hope to succeed in business. 

Having obtained an invitation to tender, an 
estimate must be prepared. Either the employer 
must be competent to do this with a little assist- 
ance from his permanent staff, or he must 
employ a whole-time clerk for this purpose or 
arrange for an independent estimator to price 
the work, the fees being on the basis of out-of- 
pocket costs only for an unsuccessful tender and 
definite fees for a successful one. These fees may 
be from 4} per cent. to } per cent. for jobs where 
bills of quantities are supplied. The larger the 
job the lower the percentage, unless the work 
consists of a very large number of “ spot items ” 
or alterations. Where rough quantities have to 
be taken out the charge may be 1 per cent. or 
over. There is, of course, no guarantee from the 
estimator that the work can be carried out at 
the figure he produces as a result of his computa- 
tions, but the estimator employed may be 
expected to state accurately the prices of 
materials current at the time the estimate is 
prepared and upon which he based his figures, 
so that the amount included for labour and other 
charges could be deduced. If such an “ out- 
side ” estimator be employed he could fairly be 
asked to guarantee the arithmetical accuracy 
of his estimate, i.e., that the items have been 
moneyed out correctly and the totals properly 
checked. The tendency in such cases is for the 
estimator to be pastiolaaty keen on getting the 
job. A “ get the job or get the sack” policy 
may reduce unremunerative expenditure for 
estimating, but is not certain to procure 
remunerative work for the builder. 

The percentage of unsuccessful tenders must 
necessarily vary greatly with the class of work, 
but in highly competitive work one in six or 
more has been considered a fair average, but 
tendering in a select list should give more 
favourable results. It is reasonable to ask 
builders to take out their own quantities for 
works of small extent—say from £500 to 
£1,000—but where the job is of some magnitude 
it is unfair to ask six or eight firms of contractors 
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to tender without quantities 
that each firm would have to spend ten, ¢ 
or even more pounds on the Preparation of 
estimate with but a small chance of secur; . 
contract. Building employers’ aSs0Ciatio 
rules against tendering for works over mpi 
amount without bills of quantities being su 
by the building owner’s surveyor free of x 


Rent. 


This will vary with the size and descrirs; 
the business and the district in which it #en 
to become established. A shop in a main "4 
may be required, but would probably be ex 
sive, although this may be offset by usi 7 
shop for display of goods and the sale of Dai 
sanitary goods, wall-papers, &c., which may 
both an advertisement of the class of y 
undertaken by the builder and give occupati 
for a shop assistant or clerk, who would be ¢ 
person necessary to take messages or insty 
tions at all times. In some cases an outbuildi 
erected in the garden of the builder's house p 
serve, with the advantage of the premises bei 
always under the master’s eye with some of } 
family at hand to take messages and reduciy 
the cost of rent to the minimum. 

In whatever style or description of busin. 
intended, whether such as would require extey 
sive workshops and storage space for plant 
the smaller efforts previously mentioned, ¢) 
rent paid is a serious item as it has to be paid; 
season and out of season, when work is flourishiy 
and when work is slack, and if the overhe: 
charges are heavy there is always the tendenc 
to secure work which is unlikely to produce 
profit but may do something to help to py 
establishment charges, and having once engag 
in such low-priced work the tendency is to con 
tinue with it, to the ultimate detriment of th 
business. 

The rent paid will in a measure govern thy 
amount of local and water rates demanded, » 
that it is essential that the rent question 
carefully considered. There are other charge 
such as workmen’s insurance, use and depreci 
tion of plant and scaffolding, machinery, cartage 
supervision &c., which may be counted on : 
coming under the heading of establishmen 
charges, but as they are usually capable of being 
allocated direct to the job and thus becoming 
directly chargeable need not be considered # 
coming within the range of overhead charges. 


» 48 it Would ny 
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“THE CONCRETE YEAR BOOK, 
1925” 





THE 1925 edition of T'he Concrete Year Book 
is now ready, and may be obtained from No. 4 
Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, price 2s. 6d 
net, or 3s. post free. The volume has Leen 
considerably enlarged this year, and now coi- 
prises 400 pages. It is on substantially the 
same lines as last year; that is, it is divided 
into Handbook, Directory, and Catalogue 
sections. 

The Handbook section has been thoroughly 
revised, and many new chapters added. Notes 
and authoritative articles are given on practic: 
ally every aspect of concrete and reinforced 
concrete design and construction, and a great 
deal of memoranda of everyday use is included. 
Standard specifications and design tables for 
various structures by Dr. Oscar Faber are sls 
given. 

The Directory section has been considerably 
enlarged, and comprises particulars of every 
business connected with or catering for the 
concrete industry. A new feature is 4 complete 
list of trade names and brands, with the names 
and addresses of their proprietors. , 

The Catalogue section, of 180 pages, contais 
full particulars of businesses and products of 
a large number of firms, and should be of grest 
value to those seeking firms of contractors © 
undertake special work or machines or products 
for special purposes. 

The Year Book is edited by Dr. Oscar Faber, 
O.B.E., D.Se., M.Inst.C.E., and H. L. Childe. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


By E. J. STRANGE 
(Past President of the Institute of Builders). 


through more than a score of 
States of America, contrasting 
‘ieir varying physical conditions, exploring 
uns and cities, and in some cases their en- 
i viewing with considerable interest the 
+wo-century old cities of the east and the more 
modern cities of the newly-developed west and 
orth, to see a township of not inconsiderable 
extent yet of only two or three years existence, 
cath the writer many impressions of 


JouRNEYING 
the northe: i 


‘irons, 


ie anve 
recenuy %¢ 

,bsorbing interest and of continuous educa- 
yonal value ee 

4 British traveller is impressed by the 


wonderful natural harbour of New York City, 
with the Statue of Liberty on the left as 
he approaches from the Atlantic, and the 
lhouette of the world-renowned, many- 
storied buildings of Manhattan Island, and 
ironically thinks of the technical difficulties of 
anvone desiring to land in the U.S.A. who 
has not previously been approved by the 
wthorities. Ellis Island, to which those who 
are in trouble owing to the Immigration Laws 
are confined, is almost at the feet of 
“Tiberty,’’ except that the symbolic figure 
has her back to the Island and its sufferers. 

The traffic problem of New York City is 
as great, if not greater, than that of London, 
although its underground and overhead rail- 
ways somewhat relieve the street congestion. 
Some of the narrower streets are one-way only, 
with the resulting disadvantage that if a par- 
ticular building is approached in the wrong 
direction where a vehicle is not. allowed to 
turn it has to pass all round a “ block,”’ a 
distance of one-third of a mile. 

Fifth-avenue, the most important thorough 
fare from the viewpoint of affluence, with its 
many hotels, clubs, and magnificent offices 
and stores, is free from tramways and from 
the elevated railway, and boasts of an in- 
genious method of traffic control. Towers are 
erected at intervals in the centre of the 
thoroughfare, in which patrol men are 
stationed to regulate the traffic by means of 
coloured lamps, thereby requiring the traffic 
to stop for a definite period while cross-traffic 
proceeds. In the Times it was recently re- 
ported that the Home Secretary ‘‘ was keen 
to go into the American system of towers for 
traffic control,’’ but it was noticed on the 
occasion of the writer's visit that this system 
requires an unnecessary pause when there is 
no cross traffic, for the main traffic must wait 
the required duration. 

There are other remarkable and diverse 
attempts in use by day and by night in the 
authorities’ effort adequately to control traffic 
and avoid congestion. For instance, auto 
matical electrically-lighted signs are adopted. 
Away in the west, in Salt Lake City, at a 


very busy -cross-road, a 15-in. electrically- 
iighted glass dome, whose base is level with 
the street, marks the centre around which the 
traffic was required to pass. To the writer 
it became a point of vantage and safety when 
it was found to be the only position from 
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and sluggish Mississippi. a loan of about 
£2,000,000 sterling has been raised for new 
civic buildings, street improvements, etc. In 
Chicago great sums of money are similarly 
expended. It is a lake city, and part of the 
lake is being reclaimed for the purpose of 
extending its gardens and parks. An in- 
genious and simple method has been adopted 
by the engineers for this purpose. Tie por- 
tion to be reclaimed has been dammed off by 
close shuttering, and as the lake is full of 
sand in solution sludge pumps are used to lift 





Municipal Buildings and Hotel, Salt ‘Lake City. 
[Showing the State emblem, a beehive, on roof of Hotel Utah.] 


which an uninterrupted view could be ob- 
tained of the Eagle Gate, with the Utah State 
Capitol in the distance, illustrated recently by 
a photograph in The Builder. Street refuges 
for pedestrians are very rarely provided in the 
States. 

In Philadelphia the ‘‘ patrol’ stands in 
the centre of the cross roads under a large 
sunshade, with the signs, ‘* Go ’’ and ** Stop,” 
above it, giving the device a quarter-turn 
according to the direction of the traffic he is 
controlling. Instead of numerous bridges from 
New York City to Brooklyn, the many kinds 
of traffic have been dealt with by having in 
the centre a roadway for ordinary vehicles 
with a footway for pedestrians and a double 
railway track on each side, and over these 
last there is a special automobile roadway on 
one side and an upper tramway on the other. 

In the lay-out of the cities too much praise 
cannot be given to the local authorities, who 
spend enormous sums of money upon parks 
and open spaces and in the demolition of 
blocks of buildings for the purpose of street 
widening. At St. Louis, a city of great im- 
portance, practically in the centre of the 
United States, on the west bank of the muddy 





The Barrel Roof of the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City. 


the water through large-bore rubber suct »n 
pipes from the lake into the part to be re- 
claimed. The sand precipitates and the water 
flows back into the lake over the dam. 

In older cities, as, for example, Boston and 
Philadelphia (both famous before and after 
the War of Independence), there are the tor- 
tuous and narrow streets of an English city, 
where it is impossible to find space to park 
a car even for a few minutes, but it may be 
said that generally all city extensions of later 
years and the newer townships in the west 
are town-planned on rectangular lines. The 
planning in the suburbs of such cities as 
Indianapolis, as well as in those cities of 
smaller dimensions, is well ahead of require- 
ments. Kansas City is a notable example of 
wide and well-made boulevards many miles in 
length constructed many years in advance of 
requirements. Not only is the sewering done, 
but also the necessary mains laid to prevent 
disturbance of the road surface as residences 
are erected. The financial obligations of this 
road development rests upon the community. 
One may contrast this with parts of Germaniy, 
in which country, where road-making on a 
new estate is ahead of development, the cost 
is equally divided between the community and 
the owners of the estate, and in this country, 
where the whole cost of development is usual!y 
borne by the owner of the land having frontage 
to the new roads. Is it too much to hope that 
local authorities in England may have the 
power and the willingness to adopt similar or 
modified financial arrangements so as to en- 
sure wider thoroughfares, more skilful plan- 
ning, and lay-outs which will be of inestimable 
benefit to the people of this land in the years 
that are yet to come? 

The buildings, both public and domestic, in 
America, may be instanced as _ showing 
that prosperity in commercial life and 
standardisation as a product of industry have 
their reflex in the design and construction of 
buildings. During the last 200 years the 
cities have continued to develop from the east 
to the centre and away out to the western 


States. Note the eighty-years’-old design of 
the huge Zeppelin-in-appearance Mormon 


Tabernacle of Salt Lake City, renowned for 
its organ and its acoustic properties. Designed 
in the form of a “ barrel ’’ roof rounded at 
the ends springing a few feet above the ground 
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The ‘Old Faithful ’’ Inn, Yellowstone National Park, U.S.A. 


surface it is 250 ft. by 150 ft. by 70 ft. high. 
The main roof principals are of wood lashed 
with thongs, as when it was erected some 
eighty years or 60 ago nails were unobtainable. 

The State Parliament Houses are generally 
variations of classic architecture. The Con- 
gressional Building of Washington, D.C., 
erected on an eminence from which the dome 
can be seen from a considerable distance, is 
noticeable for the similarity of style to the 
Capitols of Albany, Salt Lake City, and others. 
Some of these domes are puinted white, and 
at night illuminated by powerful electric 
lights projected over their entire surface. 

The post-war craftsmanship in suburban 
houses is extremely poor in quality, and in- 
quiry upon the point elicited the statement 
that the higher the cost of building trade 
labour the poorer the quality of work, but 
probably the truth may be found in the 
scarcity of post-war craftsmen and the conse- 
quent demand for men insufficiently trained 
and the high labour cost preventing any finely 
finished workmanship. 

The big cities have enormous palatial hotels, 
very similar in design and equipment—large, 
spacious and highly decorated lounges and 
public rooms—thousands of bedrooms wit!) 
bathroom and lavatories attached (some 
luxuriously appointed with iced drinking water 
laid on in addition to hot and cold water)— 
with express and ordinary elevators. The 
Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City is one of the 
many similarly planned and equipped modern 
buildings that abound in the cities of the 
U.S.A. The “ beehive’ is the emblem of 
the State of Utah. An entirely different de- 
sign is to be seen in the ‘* Old Faithful *’ 
Inn, one of the three principal hotels in the 
Yellowstone National Park, and is interesting 
from the fact that it is entirely constructed 
within and without of hewn trees in log-cabin 
fashion. The staircase treads are composed of 
half trees with the round surface downwards, 
and floors, etc., are similarly constructed. 

In connection with town planning, over 
25 per cent. of the urban population are 
located in what are called ‘‘ zoned "’ villages, 
towns, and cities. In large cities there are 
zoned areas thus protected from the intrusion 
of garages, stores, warehouses or factories. 

The Secretary of the City of New York 
Building Trades Employers’ Association im- 
parted useful information, some of which may 
be of interest. Wages of craftsmen, which 
differ according to the craft, had advanced 
over 100 per cent. during the last twenty years. 
For example, in 1903 bricklayers received 
$5.20 per day of eight hours; in 1920, $10; 
in 1928, $12. There is no general flat rate, 
and for overtime double time is paid, except 
to labourers, who receive time-and-a-half! 
In view of recent difficulties between organised 
employers and organised operatives in the 
building trades in England. a few remarks 
upon the arbitration plan across the seas de- 
vieed to prevent strikes and other trade dis- 


putes may be added. The clauses provide: 
The trade unions as a whole or a single union 
shall not strike against an employer, or an 
employer lock out a union workman. Within 
certain defined areas the employer agrees to 
employ members of the trade unions only. 
Each association of employers and each union 
of employees elects half-yearly two arbitrators 
and two alternates (to whom matters in dis- 
pute are referred when the general arbitration 
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board fails to agree) with an umpire—eithe 
of whose decisions are final. No lawyer may 
act as arbitrator, counsel, or adviser. , 

In concluding this medley of impressions 
a builder feels constrained to say that a visit 
to the U.S.A. is an _ experience which 
cannot be forgotten—America is a land of 
vast territory, illimitable natural resources 
where the art of building develops with 8 
great a speed that the old country appears to 
lag behind, especially in house building 
suburban extension, and civic enterprise, ~ 


> 


LIFTS. 


We have received from Messrs. Stigler an 
illustrated album dealing with the varions 
types of ‘* Stigler "’ lifts. In a short history 
of this well-known lift they state it was 
about 1870 that Monsieur Auguste Stigler, an 
engineer of Milan, first evolved the idea 
of constructing a hydraulic lift, so as to trang. 
port passengers to the various floors of an 
hotel, an experiment which at that period 
must have been extremely hazardous, and the 
more difficult on account of the prejudice and 
scepticism of owners and architects, who could 
only visualise the new invention as an ex. 
tremely expensive and very dangerous contrap- 
tion. Since those early experiments continuous 
improvements have been made in the design, 
so that now more than 2,000 Stigler Electric 
Lifts, embodying the best engineering skill, 
are turned out annually from their factory 
in Milan. 
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COMPARISON OF PRICES 


OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


IN JANUARY, 1924, WITH CURRENT PRICES 


We have pleasure in publishing a table giving the prices of the principal building 
materials at the present time as compared with the prices for January, 1924. 





< s. ad. . & <6 % % 
Material. Jan., 1924. Jan., 1925. Fall. Rise. 
Brickse— 
Best Stocks i. & ia Sw © whee’ ™ em 5.69 
Flettons re he con — ——— « eee is: & wer — eecese — 
Glazed ... on si i she =— Ff fF gee — KB Eee ee. 4.54 
Thames bailast ... Ol 6 ccs ~ ORB pica  — 
Thames saad re Sap @ 2c Bae OS uw 6.45 ...... — 
Shingle (#-in.) ... Ss 2 ie 012 9 8.93 
Portland cement : 218 0 oe 5 fs eer — 2... - 
Ground blue lias lime ... 2 4 6 > 2 Oe fee _ 
Grey stone lime... ft 2 a Sie Din et: * rites — 
Bath stone . S Oe casas O BO sccc a ugenes 
Portland stone ... 7 Se Oe saa S @ @ wan me Sie 
Good Sound Building Timber— 
4in. x 11 in.... ae pal safe ion a ee cco fs ane i fe - 
Sin. x 7 im.... mt me a <i ae UY wadece me a D ccwsce = See 
oi. 3 32 MM. ... wii ss = a 2 i eee fs o- a - 
Qin. X llin.... aS a ies ——- 2 2. err So i een ae 
fe ay ane Pa a ——— - meee 2 k ae ee 
Sin. x 4in.... il an ses cn 2 ae © peor ae Me ecses — eae. 
Slates— 
24 in. x 12in.... = sai ae aac Mae OS ue # £2 ae ee 
92 in. x 12 in.... oe - ; —— = 2 oes se ees — 
R.S. joists a _ Fon ‘i wi Bae Dome 1810 © ...:.. eT eats 
Tron— 
Common bars .. ibe aA aed in. Bee = 8 ee eee ‘ae octs 
Mild steel bars inv ‘nb PR ‘a me © : a a ere Ce ccsex 
Steel bars... me rod ee ri w ae 8 8 1210 0 ...... Be ccacxs — 
Cut nails ... i: ee =: " a 4 oO eek f) 2 2 a) vadaes _ 
Sheet lead  - & ace i eee ay decreas 30.12 
Glass— 
15 oz. sheet Uk se ee SO © OP sccus a “_ 
21 oz. sheet hn fT i . geese ED ini — 
26 oz. sheet . ee BD iu S @ 8 *iuan ee - 
Raw linseed oil ... fk 2 0:6 -8 is, — 10.42 
Turpentine 7 = ~ one a 05 4 — | — 
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NEW METHODS 
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OF BUILDING 


A RESUME OF ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF BUILDING SMALL HOUSES. 


Dunrxc the past few years a very large 
number of systems of construction have been 
ut forward for the provision of small houses 
and cottages, and since attention was concen- 
trated on housing after the war the number 
of such methods approved by the Ministry of 
Health can be counted by the score. But few 
of these have, however, been used to any 
extent. Particulars of most of them have been 
ublished at different times in different places, 
but it is thought that at this juncture, when 
sufficient time has elapsed to allow thorough 
tests to be made, and for those systems which 
for one reason Or another have been found un- 
suitable, uneconomical, or impracticable by 
the. process of trial and error to be eliminated, 
a brief account of some of those systems which 
are being used or are likely to be used to any 
extent will serve a useful purpose in giving in 
handy form an idea of the number of alter- 
native methods which are available. Such a 
review also gives an idea of the lines on which 
those responsible for these new developments 
have been working, and it will be seen that 
in practically every case the object has been to 
reduce the demand for the bricklayer, and this 
not because any of the materials are claimed to 
produce a better, stronger, or more attractive 





structure than brick ; nor in all cases is it claimed 
that the new methods—with the exception, 
perhaps, of the steel house, which has not yet 
been built under practical working conditions 
80 far as we know—are cheaper than brick to 
any considerable extent. Practically all the 
new systems are, under present conditions, 
proving to be somewhat cheaper than brick- 
work, but the chief claim is that methods which 
do not need the services of the bricklayer make 
building a more practicable proposition, and that 
they do make building small houses in large 
numbers a possibility. It would probably be 
found that the high wages of the bricklayer, 
often above the trade union rate, are in some 
cases the only factor which enables the newer 
methods to show any saving at all; but brick- 
yers’ wages and the scarcity of skilled brick- 
layers are present-day conditions which have to 
be reckoned with, and which make it imperative 
‘o consider and adopt other materials than 
brick if a sufficient number of houses are to be 
built to satisfy the present urgent demand 
within a reasonable period. aa | 
JAs will be seen from the methods described, 
© majority make use of concrete in one form 
another. Concrete is, in fact, the only 
material which has so far seriously challenged 


brick ; whether the new steel houses will oust 
both for the rapid and cheap provision of small 
dwellings only the future will show. The extent 
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to which concrete is being used will be realised 
when it is stated that at the present time 
concrete is being used for over 20,000 houses 
now in course of erection, some in small isolated 
schemes, some in batches of hundreds, and in 
Belfast, Edinburgh, Leeds and other centres, 
in thousands. It is also interesting to note that 
whereas during the war, for the accommodation 
of munition workers, and immediately after- 
wards in housing schemes, various types of 
concrete blocks were used almost exclusively, 
the tendency nowadays seems to be to use 
systems employing larger units, such as the 
pier-and-panel system. This is probably 
largely due to the fact that the bricklayers’ 
unions claim that laying concrete blocks is 
work which should be done by bricklayers, 
and the increasing use of systems which the 
bricklayer by no stretch of imagination can 
claim to, come within his province is another 
indication of the desire to eliminate dis services 
altogether. 
STEEL HOUSES. 

To start with the newest methods first, 
pending the revision of some points of detail, 
some of which are due to the recommendations 
of the Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Health to consider new methods and materials 
for cottage construction, we are not at liberty 
to give full particulars of the much-discussed 
steel houses in which Lord Weir, the Duke of 
Athol, and others are interested. The interim 
report of the Committee, issued recently, 
recommended that this type of house be con- 
sidered for housing schemes, and that local 
authorities should undertake the erection of 
some specimen houses in order to get an idea 
of the possibilities of this type of construction 
under actual conditions. Briefly, the system 
is to erect a framework of timber, to the outside 
of which is riveted a covering of heavy steel 
plates. To the inside of the framework is fixed 
a lining of asbestos-cement sheeting, or similar 
material, with a cavity between it and the outer 
steel sheets. The outsides would be rough- 
casted or rendered to cover the steel. As stated 
in our last issue, several local authorities are 
now being asked to fall in with the Committee’s 
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recommendation and to erect experimental 


houses of this type. 
BRICK. 

Although attention has been chiefly*con- 
centrated on methods and materials which are 
completely new for small house construction, 
brick has not been overlooked. A method of 
reducing the cost of brickwork, and at the 
same time reducing the number of bricks re- 
quired, has been patented by the Beaverhall 
Colour Co., of Edinburgh. It is claimed that 
this method (see Fig. 1) reduces the cost of 
bricks by 40 per cent. without any decrease in 
the strength of the wall. In place of the usual 
hollow wall, a single 44 in. wall is built with 
piers at intervals of two brick-lengths. In the 
building of the pier a brick about an inch longer 
than the others is introduced; these longer 
bricks are made of breeze concrete and dipped 
in tar. To the inner ends of these blocks an 
inner lining of breeze slabs is attached by 
spikes or nails, and is thus insulated from 
damp coming through the brick piers. Ifa wall- 
boarding be used for the inner lining no plaster- 
ing is necessary. 

CONCRETE. 

As stated above, of the methods of concrete 
construction, the pier-and-panel system seems 
to be mostly favoured where houses are to be 
built in sufficient numbers to warrant its use . 
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concrete blocks are also extensively used, while 
monolithic concrete walls are not at present 
being used to any great extent. There are, 
however, several new methods now on the 
market which give promise of a more extended 
use of this method. No doubt the popular 
conception of the poured concrete house, based 
on the Edison system of pouring whole streets 
at a time, each house of necessity being a 
replica of the next in order to simplify and 
make the best use of the formwork, has had 
much to do with the prejudice against 
monolithic concrete houses, but as is mentioned 
later there are methods now available which 
by the use of shuttering in small units make 
the poured house a practical as well as an econo- 
mical proposition for the erection of houses 
which are not necessarily standardised. 
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Pier-and-Panel Systems. 


A typical example of the pier-and-panel 
method is the “ Duo-Slab” system of Messrs. 
Wm. Airey & Son, Ltd., of Greek-street, Leeds, 
an elevation and horizontal section of which 
are given in Figs. 2 and 3. Briefly, the 
walling is formed of pre-cast slabs laid on edge 
one above another with a vertical space between 








each tier of slabs which is filled in with concrete 
poured in situ. The slabs are usually 3 in. 
thick by 8 in. high by 3 ft. 8 in. long on one 
face and 3 ft. 6 in. on the other, the difference 
being accounted for by the splayed ends (see 
Fig. 2). The piers measure 8 in. across the faces 
of the wall and 4 in. in the middle of the thick- 
ness of the wall. These piers occur at 4 ft. 
centres all round the building (see Fig. 3). 
The slabs are made on the site near the footings 
where they are to be used, to avoid unnecessary 
handling. As is seen by the section, the walls 
are formed of two leaves of these 3 in. thick 
slabs, with a 2 in. cavity, making a total of 
8 in. The method of erection is to place the 
slabs, of both leaves of the wall, one above 
another without horizontal mortar joints; 
strips of wood, which are afterwards removed, 
being used as distance pieces to form the piers. 
The walls are cement rendered or roughcast 
on the outer face, and plastered internally. 

Another pier-and-panel system is that of 
Messrs. Henry Boot & Sons (London), Ltd., 
illustrated in Fig. 4. By this method both the 
columns and slabs are pre-cast on the site, 
the columns in moulds and the slabs in pressure 
machines. The walls are built in two leaves, 
@ separate column)being used for each leaf and 
tied together. 

The latest pier-and-panel system, which is in 
use at Wakefield in the erection of 200 houses, 
is that of Messrs. Winget (1924), Ltd., of 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. One of the distinc- 
tive features of this system is that shuttering is 
entirely dispensed with. The ends of the con- 
crete slabs are so formed that the piers are 
formed in situ as the walls are erected, and the 
slabs are shaped on bed joints to ensure rigidity 
and proper alignment during erection. In 
addition, the’ top, or male, edge of each slab has 
two shallow recesses to receive the looped ends 
of the twisted galvanised wire ties. The ends of 
the slabs are shaped and rebated to receive 
puseing strips of asbestos cement or compo 

rd 3j in. wide. The slabs are laid dry, and 
as each course (or two or three courses, which- 
ever may be most convenient) is laid the pier 
space between the pugging strips is filled with 
concrete and reinforced if desired. The ends of 
the slabs are so shaped (see Fig. 5) that when 
the concrete forming the pier is set they are 
firmly tied to the piers by locking joints. The 
twisted wire ties and galvanised nails which hold 
the slabs in position during the course of erection 
are embedded in the piers, and thus increase the 
bond. There is a “ lamb’s tongue ” joint at the 
top and bottom edges of the slabs which inter- 
locks the slabs and ensures proper alignment. 
Four standardised units only are required. 
The slabs and also the heads, sills, steps, &c., are 
cast in “ Winget” pressure machines. 
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Another pier-and-panel system of concrete 
construction is the “ Kent,” patented by Mr. 
H. V. Kent, of 19, Hanover-square, W.1. A 
skeleton system of reinforced concrete uprights 
is set up at intervals of 4 ft. 6in. centre to 
centre. These piers are connected together 
with concrete plinth courses, stringcourses and 
joists, the last-mentioned resting on corbels cast 
on the uprights, so that all the weight of the 
house, except the ground floor, is carried on the 
uprights and none on the panels between the 

iers. The spaces between the uprights are 
filled in with slabs 18 in. high by 2 in. thick. At 
every 18 in. in the height of the piers steel bolts, 
cast into the concrete, project outwards, and to 
these the panels, window frames, and door 
frames are bolted by nuts. There are two 
leaves to the wall, separated by a 5 in. air 
space, thus making a 9 in. wall. A section of 
this type of walling is shown in Fig. 6. 


Monolithic Concrete. 


So far no attempt has been made on a big 
scale to pour whole streets of houses in this 
country, most of the methods of forming 
monolithic concrete walls making use of shutter- 
ing in small units or of a type which can be 
readily adapted to follow any design. The 
method of pouring concrete houses complete 
at one operation is shown in Fig. 7. 

With a view to keeping down the cost of form- 
work in monolithic wall construction, which is 





liable to become a considerable item if care is not 
exercised in cutting timber so that it can be used 
repeatedly on the same job, or of a size that will 
be useful on other work, systems of metal 
shuttering have been put on the market. One of 
the best known of these is the “ Metaform ” 
system, of Messrs. A. A. Byrd & Co., of 11, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C.4. This is stan- 
dardised in small units, and is therefore easily 
applicable to cottage construction. Each unit, 
from the standard plate, 24 in. by 24 in., 
down to the smallest, 2in. by 24in., and the 
three types of corner connections, is complete 
and self-contained. To erect these forms (see 
Fig. 8) it is necessary to place two plates 
together and, by raising the malleable-iron 
clamps (a permanent feature of all plates), lock 
them rigidly together ; true alignment is assured, 
because all plates and corners fit on to short 
dowels projecting from the angle-iron edges. 
Wood strips cut to the exact wall thickness are 
inserted in the bottom and top of the first course 
and the two rows of plates facing each other 
wired tightly on to the wood strip, thus keeping 
the plates the proper wall thickness apart. For 
walls up to 2 ft. thick No. 12S8.W.G. wire is used 
for this purpose. The wires are windlassed tight 
from the centre, and the first course is then 
ready for concreting. After the first course 
has been poured, or while it is being poured, 
the second course of plates is set on top of the 
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first, and its true position maintained by insert- 
ing 4in. cut nails in the holes in the bottom 
angles of the second course so that they register 
into corresponding holes in the top angle of the 
lower course. The same procedure is again 
followed for wiring up, but the wood distance 
strips are only put inside the top of the plates. 
When ready the first course of plates is stripped 
by cutting the wire loops and knocking down 
the clamps, and the plates used for this course 
are re-set and used again for the third course. 
Erecting and stripping the forms proceed in this 
way until the desired height is reached. 

A method of building in concrete in situ 
called the “‘ Easiform *’ system, used by Messrs. 
John Laing & Son, Ltd., of Carlisle, is as follows : 
The walls are of 8 in. clinker, mixed wet, and 
poured between a special shuttering which is 
the essential feature of the system. The forms 
are 6 ft. long by 2 ft. high by 3} in. thick. A 
row of these is first set in position around the 
building and filled with concrete. A second 
row of forms is then placed on the first and 
filled, after which the first row of forms is 
taken down and re-erected on top of the second 
row. Thus two rows of forms are all that are 
required to erect a wall of any desired height. 
A system of scaffolding is adopted formed of 
composite uprights and iron putlogs engaging 
with the shutters, which enables the lifting of 
the forms to be carried out without interfering 
with the construction. As stated, the walls 
are built of clinker, and therefore porous, 
concrete, which is finished on the outside with 
cement roughcast to render it weatherproof. 
It is claimed that shuttering of this type, care- 
fully and correctly made of well-seasoned 
timber, will last almost indefinitely. ; 

Fig. 9 shows the method of wall construction 
known as the “ R.C.C.” system of the Rogers 
Construction Co. (1923), Ltd., of No. 9, Park- 
place, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, 8.W.1. 
In the section a double sheet of reinforcement 
is seen running upwards through the wall, and 
on the faces of the wall are timber sliding 
shutters. The advantages claimed for this 
system are the construction of a monolithic wall 
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-ith’a minimum of shuttering and rapidity of 
onstruction. As shown in Fig. 10, the rein- 
orcement consists of sheet steel stamped so 
bat triangular tangs project on each face ; 
o of these sheets are fastened together with 
round a number of the tangs pro- 
ting inwardly, and the two sheets so fastened 
ogether are built into the wall. The use of 
is reinforcement makes it possible to pour 
m both sides of the wall simultaneously. 
e shuttering used is of the sliding type, 
mposed of forms about 15 in. high and of 
ay desired length, usually about 4 ft. 
Another type of steel shuttering is the 
imbing shuttering supplied by the Climbing 
teel Shuttering Co., of 515, Queen’s-road, 
This consists of light and bolstered 
ised steel plates, only one row of which 
required to build a wall of any thickness 
d any height. The inside and outside 
utters are held apart the thickness of the wall 
by means of wires which pass through holes 
pierced in the upper and lower edges of the 
shutters. When the concrete in the lower 
course has set the lower wires are cut and the 
plates turned up from the bottom, the top 
wines acting as hinges (see Fig. 11). The plates 
have a face both sides, so that immediately they 
are turned up and wired they are ready for the 
next charge of concrete; and so the plates 
revolve to the top of the wall. No uprights 
or girders are used except at the corners of the 
building, where wood uprights are fixed plumb 
and from these a line keeps the work true. 
The plates are in lengths of from 5 ft. to 9 ft., 
and a height of 17 in. 
A method of forming walls in situ, adopted 
for some of the houses at Welwyn, and else- 








Fig. 11. 
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where, is by the use of a “ travelling” mould, 
that is, a mould usually about 2 ft. 6 in. long 
by 1 ft. 6 in. high and of a width corresponding 
to the thickness of the wall to be built. The 
inner faces of the moulds are usually lined with 
steel, and oiled to facilitate sliding along the 
wall as it is formed. The method of con- 
struction is to place the mould on the footings 
at the end of the site of the wall and fill it with 
concrete. The mould, which has open ends, 
is then moved along in the direction of the 
length of the wall for about three-quarters of its 
length, and again filled, and so on until the 
bottom course of the wall has been poured. 
The mould is then released and placed in 
position on top of the first course at the end 
of the wall where operations were commenced, 
and the next course formed. A wall is thus 
built up in courses to any desired height. 


Porous Concrete. 


Housing authorities in this country are now 
taking considerable interest in the porous 
concrete houses which have been built fairly 
extensively in Holland, and deputations from 
Liverpool and other large towns have visited 





Holland to inspect houses built with this 
material. Fig. 12 shows a section through a 
block of porous concrete, reproduced actual 
size. The concrete is made from slag, broken 
brick, coke breeze, or similar material, mixed 
with Portland cement in the proportions, of 
10 to 1. No sand or fine material is used to 
fill the voids between the coarse aggregate, 
which is graded to pass a half-inch ring. For 
floors and roofs the proportions used are 1 part 
of cement to 3 or 5 parts of porous aggregate, 
which for these purposes is smaller than a half- 
inch ring. In this material, the voids equal 
from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the total 
volume of concrete, and as these voids or pores 
are insulated, they make a wall non-conducting 
of heat and cold and damp-resisting. The 
outside of the walls is rendered with a 2 in. 
coating of Portland cement to make them 
weather-proof, and plastered or wall-boarded 
internally. For cottages, the walls are usuall 

12in. thick for foundations and 8} in. thic 
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above ground level; 4in. internal partition 
walls are generally adopted. The concrete is 
poured between shuttering. This method of 
construction is being put on the market in this 
country by the Corolite Co., of 33, Henrietta- 
street, London, W.C. 2. 


Integral Formwork. 


There are one or two systems of building 
monolithic concrete walls by which the shutter- 
ing used for pouring the concrete is used as an 
integral part of the wall, thus eliminating the 
use of shuttering which has to be taken away 
after the concrete has set and forms no part 
of the finished wall. One method is to make 
concrete tiles, 2 in. thick, by any desired surface 
measurements, usually about 18in. x 9 in. 
These tiles are placed in position to form the 
inner and outer faces of the wall and held in 
position by galvanised-iron ties, whichSare 
usually left in permanently to strengthen™the 
wall. Between these tiles concrete is poured. 
The tiles are laid to break joint when super- 
imposed above one another, and are moulded 
at each edge to form tongue and groove joints. 
An illustration of a section of this type of 
walling before the concrete is poured is shown 
in Fig. 13. Tiles of this type can be formed 
of impervious concrete for the outer leaf and 
a porous concrete for the inside. 


Steel-Frame and Concrete. 


A method of construction designed to avoid 
some part of the site work is the steel-frame 
system, the “ Dorlonco,” of Messrs. Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd. The foundation is formed of 
concrete, on which steel flats are laid and 
secured in position by Lewis bolts. The steel 
structure (see Fig. 14) is quite independent, and 
is formed of light steel sections which are all 
prepared and marked before being dispatched 
to the site, so that the assembling can be readily 
carried out. No riveting is required, as bolts 
are used for the site connections. The roof 
principals and floor joists are also of steel. The 
outer walls are 8} in. thick, and are formed of 
expanded metal attached to the steel uprights ; 
the steel frame and expanded metal are then 
encased in impervious concrete by a cement 
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gun or other means. Inside this shell an inner 
wall is built of coke-breeze slabs, with a cavity 
of 4}in. ‘The floors are supported on steel 
transverse beams across which expanded metal 
is fixed and concreted in the same way as for 
the outer walls. The roof may also be formed 
in the same way, covering the concrete with 
tiles nailed to fillets bedded in breeze concrete, 
It is claimed that this method of construction 
is particularly suitable for districts liable to 
subsidence, as the steel frame binds the structure 
together as one complete whole, making it 
practically impossible for any part to sink to 
a lower level than the remainder of the building. 


Concrete Blocks. 

A simple type of cavity wall is provided with 
“'T’.blocks, such as that formed by the blocks 
made on the “Australia” block-making 
machine of the Australia Concrete Machinery 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., of Pordon-road, 
Brixton, 8.W. The blocks are so laid that in 
forming a cavity wall the projecting “T’”’- 
pieces of the inner and outer blocks rest on each 
other, and when grouted together form a sound 
and rigid wall. By this method a complete 
cavity wall is obtained, as the “ T ”-pieces break 
joint. Impermeable ballast concrete blocks 
may be used for the outer leaf and porous 
blocks for the inner leaf. A section of a wall 
built on this system is shown in Fig. 15. 
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In their “ Triangular” system of concrete 
block construction, the Triangular Construction 
Co., Ltd., of Imber Court, East Molesey, employ 
units of isosceles triangular shape (see Fig. 16), 
those on the outside being of a dense, impervious 
face composed of ballast concrete to withstand 
the weather, while those on the inner face are of 
clinker or similar porous concrete, to prevent 
condensation and for fixing joinery thereto 
without the use of fillets or plugging. The blocks 
when built together give a bond of the diagonal 
type between the two classes of blocks employed, 
and at the same time the cavities are arranged 
to register, thus providing continuous vertical 
cavities. The right angle isosceles triangle has 
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the property that if it is bisected from the 
apex to the base, two similar triangles are 
produced, which are each one-half the area 
of the original. The blocks are therefore made 
in six sizes, each being half the next size 
larger, on a system of replica multiples. 
By this means the half blocks necessary 
for bonding, the formation of angles and 
corners, &c., are all provided without the 
necessity of cutting or making special blocks. 
Each standard block forms a wall of its own, 
yet by the use of the multiples an almost infinite 
variation in design can be carried out. 

The centrifugal process of consolidating con- 
crete has been applied to cottage construction by 
Messrs. Centrifugal Concrete Products, Ltd., of 
Oakengates, Salop. A section of walling built 
on this system is shown in Fig. 17. By the 
centrifugal process a very dense concrete is 
obtained, and all superfluous water and air- 
pockets are dispersed ; the process is now being 
extensively used for the manufacture of water- 
pipes and sewer tubes, in which an impermeable 
concrete is essential. In making blocks the 
centrifugal principle is taken advantage of to 
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form the cavity automatically, its size being 
determined by the amount of concrete put into 
the mould. These blocks may be made to 
any desired size, and used in the same way as 
other types of concrete blocks. 

Two types of blocks used by the British Léan 
Co., Ltd., proprietors of the “ Léan” system 
of concrete block construction, are illustrated in 
Fig. 18. The “ Léan” block is rectangular in 
form and has two or three parallel longitudinal 
cavities ; ducts are formed in the ends in order 
to avoid solid thicknesses of walling at the points 
where the blocks are joined. 


“ Gunite.”’ 


A method of wall and floor construction 
which has been used to some extent in this 
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country, and to a greater extent in the Unite: 
States, is formed of a covering of coneretd 
applied to a mesh-like reinforcement, Thi 
type of reinforcement is supplied by sever, 
firms, such as the Trussed Concrete Stee] Co. 





Ltd., of 22, Cranley Gardens, S.W.7 (“ Hyrib 
see Fig. 19), the Expanded Metal Co., Lid, ¢ 
York Mansion, Petty France, S.W.1, wh 
expanded metal reinforcement is shown in 





in a pair of cottages in Fig. 20, and the Self. 
Sentering Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., of 110 
Cannon-street, E.C.4, who supply “ Self-Senter. 
ing,” a portion of a sheet of which is show 
in Fig. 21. The method of construction is t 
erect the sheets of reinforcement on a timber 
framework and cover them with concrete by 
a@ cement-gun or other more usual methods 





These sheets of reinforcement are specially 
made to give a good key to the concrete, and the 
method permits of considerable rapidity of 
erection without the use of skilled labour. 


Large Pre-cast Units. 


Commander Burney’s system of mass produe- 
tion by standardised units has received a great 
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of publicity in the Press. Standardised 

its, whether blocks, piers and panels, or the 
Sole sides of houses, are an essential] feature of 
>: majority of the new methods now advo- 
pe but the most novel feature of the 
Burney ” system is the material used. This 
- called “ Factocrete,” a composition of cement 
- d sawdust or similar material which keeps the 
ite so light that the cost of transport is reduced 
a 4 minimum, an important point when the 
units are made in a factory which may be a con- 
siderable distance from the site. Great pressure 
is applied during manufacture, and the material 
can be sawn or drilled and the surface finished 
like wood. Two types of “ Factocrete ” are 
ysed, @ hard and impervious quality for outer 
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‘alls and roofs, and a softer type, resembling 
jon floors, wall-linings and ceilings. The 
material is delivered on the site in sections the 
full height of a story, either plain for parts of 
the wall where there are no openings, or with 
window and door openings where required ; the 
design is 80 standardised that the windows and 
doors are of the same width as the units, which 
are about 2ft. 9in. wide. A standard wall 
section is shown in Fig. 22, to the inner face of 
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which the wall-lining is fixed. The sections are 
bolted together, as shown in the longitudinal 
section in Fig. 23. 

Another method of using large pre-cast units 
has been patented and is in use by Messrs. John 
Wallis & Co., of West Hyde, Rickmansworth. 
Slabs of concrete to the full height of a story to 
any desired width to suit the design are cast in 








frames of 3in. by 4 in. oak jointed by mortice 
ind tenon, with the outer edges lap-rebated so 
that the frames may be jointed to each other 
when erected in position. These frames are 
made on the site or in a factory, and when 
erected give a half-timbered effect, as is shown 
in Fig. 24. If smaller panels are required a 
framing of oak is fixed inside the frame. In 
tasting the slabs a layer of flints or other stone 
may be pressed into the face so that they give 
a2 interesting surface, or the panels may be 
tast face down by first placinga layer of flints, 
pea-shingle, or other suitable stone in the bottom 
of the mould and then filling in the backing of 
concrete. The panels are bolted together in 
* Mastic composition, and the timber oiled to 
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preserve it. A cavity wall is formed by fixing 
wall-board to the inside of the framing. 
Methods have also been used by which the 
whole sides of houses have been cast in a hori- 
zontal position near the site and hoisted upright 
and bolted together after the concrete has set. 


Timber-Frame and Asbestos Cement Sheets. 


A light type of construction often used for 
bungalow construction is formed of asbestos- 
cement sheets between a timber framing. In the 
“ Doric ” system of the Modern Building Co., 
of Central Chambers, North-street Quadrant, 
Brighton, a concrete foundation is first laid over 
the site, and a base wall of brick to the floor level. 
On these footings a carcass superstructure of 
4in. by 2in. mortised and tenoned timber is 
erected. Between the timber framing are fixed 
weatherproof asbestos-cement sheets rough- 
cast on the outside, and stained asbestos- 
cement sheets are used for the interior. Solid 
walls may also be used with this system by 
pouring concrete between the sheets, which then 
act as shuttering and also as the faces of the 
finished wall. 


In this review no attempt has been made to 
describe every system on the market, but by 
giving brief details of some representative 
systems of various types of construction to give 
an idea of the lines on which new methods of 
cottage construction are now being developed. 


——————__+ <> 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON 


Regent-street.—W ork will be put in hand this 
year on the rebuilding of the large corner 
premises at 113, Regent-street, W.1, owned by 
Messsrs. Austin Reed, Ltd., outfitters. The 
new building will be of six floors with large 
basements, and will be of steel-frame con- 
struction with two street elevations in Portland 
stone. These elevations will be enriched with 
bronze ornaments and railings, stone carvings, 
cornices, &c., whilst the shop windows will be 
of metal and plate glass. The woodwork and 
joinery of the shop and showrooms will be in 
light oak, highly polished, with electric lighting 
effects for the display fronts and the interior. 
Central heating will be installed throughout the 
entire building, and there will also be a lift 
installation. The window sashes on the upper 
stories will be of steel. The staircases and land- 
ings will be fireproof, of reinforced concrete. 
The basement will be used for storage and will 
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house the central heating boilers, coal, &c. 
A mansard roof will be set back from the 
main cornice of the front. The floors will 
all be of fireproof design. The architects are 
Messrs. P. J. Westwood & Emberton, of 7, 
Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 


Moorgate.—The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation, Ltd., are to erect new head offices 
in Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Their present 
premises have now been demolished by Messrs. 
H. Sabey & Co., Ltd., of 7, South Wharf, 
Paddington, W.2, and the work of constructing 
the foundations for the new building is shortly 
to start. The accommodation to be provided will 
include general offices, secretary’s and general 
manager's Offices, chairman’s and managing 
directur’s rooms, boardroom, storage rooms, 
staff recreation and dining rooms, kitchens, 
&c. There will be six stories in all, with a 
basement and sub-basement. The strong rooms 
will be below street level. A steel frame will 
support the building, and the front elevation 
will be in Portland stone, the rear being of white 
glazed bricks. There will be a tiled roof with 
fire escape staircases. The floors will be of 
reinforced concrete. Heating and ventilating 
systems, electric lighting, vacuum cleaning 
apparatus, and a lift will be part of the equip- 
ment of the building. The interior decoration 
will be carried out in marble for stairs and 
skirtings, polished and fibrous plaster, and art 
metal work. The woodwork will be in oak and 
mahogany, &c. The windows will all be of the 
steel casement type. A contract for the 
building has been placed with Messrs. Leslie 
& Co., Ltd., of Kensington-square, London, 
W.8. The plans have been prepared by Sir 
Aston Webb & Son, of 19, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, §8.W.1l. Mr. B. L. 
Hurst, Craig’s Court House, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1, is the consulting engineer for the steel- 
work, reinforced concrete work, &c. 


St. James’.—A large building is to be added 
to the Wellington Barracks, in Birdcage Walk, 
Westminster, 8.W.1, for use as an officers’ 
mess. The block will be five stories in height 
and will accommodate mess and ante-rooms, 
reading rooms, billiard rooms, kitchens, stores, 
servants’ quarters, &c. It will be constructed 
of brick to match the existing barracks and 
will be of steel frame construction. The roof 
will be flat and of asphalte covering concrete, 
reinforced with steel mesh. Stone dressings 
will relieve the principal elevations, being used 
for windows and main doorway. Heating 
and lighting d vices will be installed, and the 
kitchens will be equipped with extensive plant. 
There will be a cold store. The contractors are 
Messrs. W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., of 23, High- 
street, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. The plans 
have been prepared by the Royal Engineers, 
at 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Threadneedle-street.— Demolition work is prac- 
tically completed on the site of the second 
portion of the premises in Threadneedle-street, 
E.C., of the Westminster Bank, Ltd. The site 
has a frontage of about 90 ft., and extends back 
to the new buildings in Old Broad-street now 
being erected for Messrs. Layard Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., The building will be five stories in height 
with two basements, reaching a depth below 
pavement level of 25 ft. The ground floor will 
comprise the principal entrance and lobby, with 
access to three passenger lifts, and a main 
banking hall. The hall will have a height to 
ceiling of about 20 ft. and will be finished in 
polished plaster with marble panelling and 
skirtings. The four upper floors will be used as 
offices and will include lavatories, &c., on each 
floor. The top story will be continued in a 
mansard roof, set back slightly from the main 
front. All the floors will be of hollow tiles, rein- 
forced with steelrods. The street elevation will 
be in Portland stone. The roof will be of red 
tiles, hand-made, with asphalte top. The 
interior work includes office and bank fittings in 
various hardwoods, heating and hot-water 
systems, electric lighting, &c. The contractors 
are Messrs. Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 
Bridge Wharf, Grosvenor-road, London, 8.W.1. 
The architects are Messrs. Mewes & Davis, of 22, 
Conduit-street, W.1. 
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ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


By RONALD GRIERSON, A.M.I.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
Author of ‘‘ Some Modern Methods of Ventiuation,’’ “ Electric Lift Equipment for Modern 


Buildings, 


Due to the extensive use of electrical energy 
for country house, yacht and car lighting, and 
for heating the filaments of Broadcast receiver 
valves, it is possible that many non-electrical 
readers may welcome a few notes dealing with 
the principles underlying the design and con- 
struction of the common type of storage cell. 
Unfortunately for all users of electrical 
energy, no one has yet discovered a practical 
method of storage that can be favourably 
compared with the gas-holder, employed at 
practically every place where gas is manu 
factured. 

Due to the habits of consumers of electrical 
energy, there are periods when the demand on 
the generating plant is very heavy, and again 
there are periods (e.g., between midnight and 
early morning) when it is relatively light. 
The capital charges on the machinery (boilers, 
turbines, generators and switchgear) and on 
the distributing and service cables accrues 
regularly, however, hour by hour throughout 
the eight thousand, seven hundred and sixty 
hours of the year, and the consumer must pay 
his share of these charges, whether he is or 
is not using the plant. 

Obviously, if the plant installed could be 
operated at its maximum safe load throughout 
every hour of the year, or even of the week, 
ind the surplus could be discharged into a 
reservoir at times of light load and be 
efficiently recovered during periods of heavy 
load, then it is clear that the capacity of the 
generating plant installed could be considerably 
smaller than would otherwise be necessary. 
due to the assistance that it would receive 
from the storage device during the period of 
heavy demand. It immediately follows that 
if the interest and maintenance charges on 
the storage device are sufficiently low, the 
installation of such a device would favourably 
re-act on the total cost of production, due to 
the reduced capital charges on the smaller 
plant installed. 

Apart from this aspect of the subject, the 
aivantages to be derived from an invention, 
whereby electrical energy could be easily, 
efficiently and economically stored and trans 
ported in a small, light and portable container, 
for use on cars, railway carriages, launches 
and other purposes, are too obvious to cal! 
for further elaboration. 


Types of Storage Devices. 

Although during the last half century many 
people have devoted much time and thought to 
the problem outlined above, only one direct 
method of storing or accumulating electrical 
energy has been evolved, e.g., the static con- 
denser or Leyden Jar in one of its modified 
forms. 

Storage devices of this type consist of pairs 
of thin metal plates, separated by thin leaves 
of insulating material such as mica, glass or 
unglazed material impregnated with paraffin 
wax. Such condensers or storage devices have 
only a limited use at present, and are only 
employed in connection with wireless trans 
mission and receiving equipment, telephony 
and telegraphy, X-ray coils, and for certain 
purposes in cormection with a technical detail 
of alternating current supply and distribution. 
The only practicable method of storing elec 
trical energy in a form suitable for use in 
lamps, radiators and motors available to us 
at present is the chemical cell or group of 
cells termed, collectively, a battery (e.g., a 
battery of cells). 

Contrary to the opinion generally held, the 
chemical cell does not, strictly speaking, store 
electrical energy. What actually happens is 
that during the so-called process of charging or 
‘ filling "’ the cell with electrical energy, a 
chemical change in the constituent parts of the 
cell takes place. When this charge is complete. 
the process can be reversed, e.g., if the ter- 


etc. 


minals of the cell be joined by a wire, having a 
suitable resistance, a current of electricity will 
flow through the wire, and, after a certain 
period of time, the chemical condition of the 
cell will be similar to that which first existed, 
e.g., before the filling or charging process com- 
menced. The process of charging and discharg- 
ing the cell is termed a cycle, and the total 
life of the cell, providing it is properly cared 
for, is based upon the number of cycles it can 
be put through before the efficiency falls below 
the economical limit. 


Lead Storage Cells. 

The type of cell most commonly used comprises 
t celluloid, glass or lead-lined wood container. 
a quantity of liquid termed the electrolyte, and 
the positive and negative lead plates. Glass, 
wood, or celluloid separators are also provided 
to prevent electrical contact between the lead 
plates that are suspended in the electrolyte. 


Plates. 

The plates consist of thin slabs or plates of 
lead, and are of two kinds, e.g., the positive 
and the negative. The positive plates, when 
in good condition are invariably chocolate 
brown in colour, and are frequently slightly 
thicker than the negative plates. In cells con- 
taining more than two plates, the negative 
group contains one plate more than the posi- 
tive group, e.g., the positive plates each have a 
negative plate on each side of them. 

The colour of the positive plate is due to the 
fact that in the process of formation or manu- 
facture the metallic lead plate has been coi 
verted into the chemical compound termed lead 
peroxide, which is a fairly hard but brittle sub- 
stance. Its chemical formula is PbO,, e.g.. the 
molecule contains one atom of lead in com 
bination with two atoms of oxygen. Negativ: 
plates, when in good condition, are a light 
slate grey in colour, and consist of pure lead 
n & spongy or porous state, which is remark 
tbly tough. 

The two principal inventions made in con 
nection with the lead-sulphuric acid type of 
storage batteries were discovered by Planté and 
Faure, but much work has been done on the 
subject subsequently by various investigators. 
\t the present time practically all makers use 
1 modified form of the Planté plate for the 
positive element, and of the Faure plate for the 
negative element. In the former the lead oxide 
consists of a thin layer or skin formed on the 
surface of the lead, and the problem, there 
fore, before the designer is to provide the 
maximum surface for a given cubic space. 
Practical solutions adopted by different makers 
nelude the laminating or grooving of the plate 
and also the use of corrugated or grouped lead 
strip, rolled into rosettes and inserted in holes 
cast in the pure lead plates, the rosettes being 
riveted in position. 

Fortunately, the spongy metallic lead, that 
forms the negative element of the cell, is 
tough and undergoes comparatively little 
change of physical volume during the process of 
charge and discharge. The majority, there- 
fore, of negative plates consist of perforated or 
grooved lead plates filled with a paste of the 
spongy lead. Alternatively they may be formed 
of two thin perforated lead plates, riveted to- 
gether to form a box or envelope which carries 
moulded flat square pellets. 


The Electrolyte. 

Pure sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) has a 
specific gravity or density of 1.840.* This is 
very much too strong for use in the cells, and 
before use it must be diluted with water. Th 
actual strength of the liquid or electrolyte is 
of considerable importance, since if the degree 





* Specifie gravity is the weight of a definite volume 
as compared with an equal volume of water. which is 
taken as a standard or 1°000. 
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of concentration is too high the x sistance + 
the passage of the current is also hic} > 


: . Q, and th 
acid will attack the lead plates. Conversely. 
if the acid is too weak, it has a deleterions 


effect on the plates. 

Normally, the density or specific gravity of 
the acid in the fully charged cel! js 1215 pa 
occasionally 1225, but when the space available 
for the acid is limited by considerations of size 
and weight (e.g., portable, vehicle and gy), 


marine cells) it may be considerably higher 
in some types as high as 1275 or 1255. (Note 
—Density is usually réferred to as ‘ twelve 


twenty,” 
twenty.) 

Electrolyte of the correct density can be ob 
tained from any of the usual suppliers, by 
should, for any reason, it be found necessary to 
dilute or break down strong acid the operation 
should be performed with the greatest care. 
Sulphuric acid has a great affinity for water 
and considerable heat is given up in the process, 
The acid must be added to the water in very 
small quantities and well stirred, and without 
producing splashes. (Acid splashes are, of 
course, injurious to the skin and will burn holes 
in clothing, rugs, or carpets.) 


not one thousand two hundred and 


Chemical Changes in the Cell. 

If the two elements (e.g., the positive and 
negative plates) of a fully charged cell are con- 
verted by a wire, having a resistance of two or 
three ohms, a current of electricity will flow in 
the wire and may be detected by the usual 
means. As the discharge proceeds, the positive 
plate which. carries the active lead oxide 
(PbO,) gives up its oxygen (O,), and the pure 
lead (Pb) remaining enters into combination 
with the sulphur compound (SO,) of the acid 

H,SO,) to form lead sulphate (PbSO,). At 
the same time the spongy lead (Pb) carried by 
the negative plate similarly enters into com- 
bination with the sulphur compound (SO,) of 
the acid (H,SO,) and forms lead sulphate 
(PbSO,.) The hydrogen (H,) of the acid 
(H,SO,) released by the sulphur compound 
(SO,) enters into partnership with the oxygen 
(QO) released from the positive plate (PbhO,) 
to form water (H,O), and this, of course, stil] 
further tends to dilute the acid, e.g., to reduce 
its density. 

Obviously, if the process be continued, the 
ultimate result would be that both the positive 
and the negative plates would be converted 
into lead sulphate (PbSO,), and the liquid or 
electrolyte would be reduced to pure water. If 
this state were reached the electrical pressure 
previously existing between the elements would 
be reduced to zero. . 

In actual practice the discharge ws stopped 
long before this condition is arrived at. Ac 
tually, at the time when the discharge is 
stopped the active material on the positive plate 
consists of an intimate mixture of lead peroxide 
(PbO,) and lead sulphate (PbSO,), and on the 
negative plate of a mixture of spongy metallic 
lead (Pb) and lead sulphate (PbSO,). 

If, when the cell is in this condition, the ter 
minals be connected to a suitable source of 
direct current supply, the current will be 
forced through the cell in the opposite direction, 
the result being that the sulphate will return 
into the electrolyte, e.g., the sulphated negative 
plate will be reduced to spongy lead and the 
sulphated positive will yield up its sulphur 
compound and take up two atoms of oxygen 10 
place of it. 

It may be convenient to observe liere that 
there are two quite distinct grades or states of 
sulphation, e.g., normal and abnormal. The 
first type, e.g., that dealt with in the preceding 
paragraphs, is removed during the period of 
charge, if this follows the discharge within 4 
short period. Conversely, if the battery 1s ne 
worked sufficiently, especially if new, or 
the battery is not charged sufficiently (¢.g.. ! 
the sulphate formed on the plates during the 
normal discharge, is not entirely driven back 
into the acid during the charging period) ab 
normal sulphating results. The symptoms 0! 
this disease are that the plates become lig! 
in colour; white spots develop which rapidly 
spread into patches; the plates feel hard an¢ 
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metallic, and lose their porosity, and hence 
their capacity to hold their charge, since 
capacity depends on porosity. 

To summarise the whole process of charge 
und discharge and sulphation in a few words, 
+ may be said that the former consists in the 
forcible ejection of the sulphur molecule from 
the plates into the electrolyte, and the process 
of discharge into the movement of sulphur 
molecule from the electrolyte into the plates. 
4s in other phases of life, if the visitor is 
allowed to overstay his welcome he becomes 
. puisance; if not @ positive menace to the 
happiness of his host and hostess. For the 
well-being of a!l concerned it is obvious that 
¢ and when this situation arises, immediate 
steps should be taken to eject him forcibly 
into the street, e.g., into the electrolyte in 
this case. 

Terminal Polarity. 

Occasionally, confusion arises regarding the 
Jarity of the terminals of a cell or battery 
of cells considered in relation to discharge and 
charge. Im every instance the chocolate- 
coloured plate is the positive, and the terminal 
is usually painted red, while the negative is 
slate grey and the terminal is painted black 
or blue. 

If a moving coil ammeter is inserted per- 
manently in the circuit it should be of the 
type known as ‘* centre zero,"’ e.g., it should 
have the zero point at or about the centre 
of the scale, so that discharge readings may 
be taken on one side and charge readings on 
the other side of the zero point. Although 
the current may be said to flow out by the posi- 
tive terminal on discharge and in by the 
same route on charge, the polarity does not 
charge. It remains the positive terminal 
throughout the cycle. 


Cell Capacity. 

The capacity of a secondary cell is measured 
und calculated in ampere hours, e.g., it is 
based upon the electrical current it will cause 
to flow constantly through a given circuit for 
a given number of hours. In other words, the 
capacity of a cell is the multiple of two units, 
the one being time (hours) and the other the 
rate of current flow (amperes). Theoretically 
(neglecting efficiency), a cell having a capacity 
of 100 ampere hours would furnish a current 
of one ampere throughout a run of 100 hours, 
or, alternatively, a current of 100 amperes 
throughout a run of one hour. For a given 
type of cell, the capacity is proportional to 
the size and to the number of plates contained 
in each element of the cell. 

Positive plates of the Planté type will fur- 
nish from 5 to 8} ampere hours per pound 
weight of plate. Similarly, negative plates 
of the Faure type will furnish from 12 to 50 
ampere hours per pound weight. The higher 
capacities relate to plates used for portable 
cells in which a high ratio of capacity to 
weight is essential, and long life is a secondary 
consideration. For etationary batteries, when 
weight is relatively unimportant and long life 
is the essential factor, the lower ratios apply. 


Electrical Characteristics. 

The voltage or electrical pressure developed 
between the positive and negative terminals of 
i charged or discharged cell when tested on 
open circuit, e.g., when the cell is neither 
charging nor discharging, lies between 2.08 and 
2.1 volts, and no variation in the size or the 
number of plates in the cell will affect this 
value. It may, however, be affected by the 
specific gravity of the electrolyte and by the 
‘emperature of the battery room. Immediately 
after the completion of the charge, the cell 
voltage stands abnormally high, e.g., at ap- 
proximately 2.26 volts. If left on open circuit, 
the voltage will not drop to the normal value 
for several hours. 

Care should, therefore, be taken when 
‘witching on a newly charged battery to see 
that th pressure-regulating device is correctly 
adjusted, otherwise excessive current will be 
forced through the lamps or other consuming 
devices, with the risk of failure. If only a 
very slight discharge current is allowed to 
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flow this abnormal voltage disappears in a 
few minutes. 

On continuous discharge, at a fairly low 
rate, the pressure drop is only slight and 
gradual during the earlier part of the dis- 
charge, but increases rapidly towards the end 
of the period. The final value reached depends 
on the area of the plates and the length of 
time during which the discharge takes place. 

On the more usual seven and ten-hour 
periods the final voltage is approximately 
1.82/1.85 or approximately 0.2 volts, e.g., 
10 per cent. drop. Typical discharge voltages 
for the 1, 3, 5, 7 and 10-hour rates are given 
in the foilowing table :— 
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due regard to the temperature at which the 
readings are taken, the records of voltage and 
specific gravity form a very useful indication 
of the condition, e.g., the state of discharge or 
charge of the cell. 


Ratio of Plate to Electrolyte. 

Consideration of the preceding paragraphs 
will clearly indicate that the cubic capacity of 
the container or box must bear some definite 
relation to the weight of active material in the 
plates, for otherwise the variation in the 
specific gravity during charge and discharge 
will be seriously affected. This point explains 
the reluctance of the battery-makers to agree 


TYPICAL DISCHARGE VOLTAGES AT DIFFERENT RATES. 
[Plates up to 400 sq. in.] 
Period of Discharge in Hours. 


Duration | e ‘ i“ - 
of Discharge. | ° ' . . ‘ . 6 8 9 10 
nae” os ee ee ee r 4p hs 

s ..908..88 ..18... od = om Sa oak ki SAE 
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7 «1 902 121-97 2. 1-97 .. 1-96 .. 1-05 2.198 ..1-00 ..188.. —.. — 

10 02 1.200 1.200 1.200 2. 1-99 .. 1-98 .. 1-97 .. 1-96 .. 1-95 .. 1-92 2. 1-85 


Conversely, during the period of charge, the 
pressure rises rapidly at first from the open 
circuit value of 2.02 to about 2.15, then very 
gradually to about 2.28 or 2.30, and rapidly 
again to 2.65 to 2.70, when it remains prac- 
tically constant. At this point practically the 
whole of the sulphate has been driven from 
the plates back into the electrolyte which is 
within two or three points of the maximum 
density. If the charge is a!lowed to continue, 
the water added to the acid to dilute it is 
split up into its constituent parts—hydrogen 
and oxygen—visible as an evolution of count- 
less gas bubbles which give the electrolyte an 
appearance of boiling or being milky. If car- 
ried to excess there is considerable waste of 
current, that has to be paid for, and, under 
certain circumstances it is positively detri- 
mental to the plates. During the period of 
‘* gassing *’ or “ boiling,’ under no circum- 
stances should a naked light be taken into a 
battery room or put near the vent of a port- 
able cell, since there is a very considerable 
danger of explosion. Hence also battery 
rooms should be well ventilated. 


Specific Gravity. 

As previously indicated, the specific gravity 
of the electrolyte also undergoes a change 
during both the charge and discharge process, 
the variation being normally between the 
limits of 1150 and 1220, or approximately 50 
points. 


to proposals to instal large cells in combina- 
tion with a small number of plates in the first 
instance, the intention being to facilitate an 
increase in the capacity of the battery at a 
later date. 


Discharge Rates and the Effect on Capacity. 

A storage cell can be discharged at a rela- 
tively low rate for a long period, or at a high 
rate for a short period. Considered purely 
from the point of figures, it would appear 
possible to discharge a 1,000 ampere hour cell 
in one hour at the rate of 1,000 amperes, or in 
ten hours at the rate of 100 amperes per hour. 

Actually, the discharge capacity of a cell is 
not constant at different rates of discharge. 
With an increase in the rate the capacity of 
the battery is diminished, and therefore in 
specifying the capacity of a cell the discharge 
period must also be specified. 

Small batteries, comprising two or three 
cells, are occasionally sold on the ‘* ignition 
rate ’’ basis, which means that their capacity 
is practically 50 per cent. of the actual rate 
based on a ten hour discharge period. 

Unless otherwise specified the capacity of a 
cell is normally rated on the ten hour dis- 
charge basis. 

The reasons for the variation in the capacity 
at varying rates of discharge are as follows :— 

(a) The limitation in the final voltage per 
cell. Obviously it is useless working a cell 
‘after the voltage has fallen below a useful 


TIME CAPACITY TABLE. 
[400-600 sq. in. Plate Area. ] 


Duration of Discharge 10 9 8 
Per cent. capacity .. 100... 98 .. 9% .. 
Approximate Final 


voltage .. 1-84 


. 1-84 .. 1-84 


The temperature at which the specific 
gravity is taken is important since, if the tem- 
perature of the electrolyte rises, the volume in- 
creases, but the weight of sulphuric acid re- 
mains constant. Hence the specific gravity 
falls. The converse obviously holds good. 
The amount of variation is approximately one 
degree of density for each 2} degs. Fahr. 
temperature variation. Taking an extreme 
case, for example, if the specific gravity of a 
fully charged battery is 1220 at 60 degs. 
Fahr., should the temperature fall to 30 degs. 
Fahr., although the battery would be fully 
charged, the hydrometer would read 1231, and 
discharge should be stopped at 1181—not 1170. 

With a constant rate of charge, the specific 
gravity approaches a straight line, but again, 
unfortunately, there is a slight variation due to 
the time that is required for the sulphate, that 
is released in the pores of the plate, to diffuse 
into the general body of the liquid. Conse- 
quently, after the charge is stopped, there is 
usually a further rise of five to ten points in 
the specific gravity, due to the cause indicated. 

Read in conjunction with each other, and with 


oe 183 


7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
as: Ts Se Ba TS i Sa 
-. 1-83 .. 1-82 .. 1-81 .. 1-80 .. 1-78 .. 1-75 


minimum value, and this is affected by the 
rate at which the spent acid in contact with 
the plates can be replaced by fresh, strong 
acid by the process of diffusion. 

(b) The rise of the internal resistance of 
the cell, which is directly proportional to the 
increase in the rate of discharge. 


Efficiency. 

Efficiency is the ratio of output to input, 
and can either be figured in ampere or watt 
hours. 

To maintain the battery in a healthy condi- 
tion over a given period, 100 ampere hours 
must be put in for every 85 to 88 ampere 
hours taken out, depending on the size and 
the age of the battery. 

The watt hour efficiency is usually of more 
importance if the battery is considered from 
the economic point of view. Under ordinary 
working conditions this value is of the order 
of 70 to 78 per cent. The value for watt hours 
per cell on discharge or charge is obtained by 
multiplying the ampere hours by the average 
volts per cell. 
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STRUCTURAL DESIGN* 


Tae author has selected six large structural 
members in steelwork, and given the calculations 
and details so that they may satisfy the require- 
ments of the authorities appointed under the 
several Building Acts. In the selection of 
these examples the primary object aimed at is 
to give examples of problems not dealt with in 
ordinary text books. Such is in substance the 
claim made in the preface, and we look for some 
of these examples. Appendix III contains such 
acase. On page 58, the last paragraph but one, 
the author writes:—“. . . it will be desir- 
able to deduce similar arithmetical formule for 
the important case which practically all text- 
books ignore, viz., the deflection due to a point 
load which is not at the centre of the span.” 

A well-known text book—one might almost 
say the standard—is Dr. Morley’s “ Theory of 
Structures,” and on page 206 of the edition 
published in 1912, Article 96 is devoted to 
the case of “a simply supported beam with 
non-central load,” with a sub-section dealing with 
the same case but with several concentrated loads 
all non-central, and the deflection at any selected 
point whether under a load or not is dealt with. 
Again, on page 236, in Article 103, the same 
problems are dealt with for the case of beams 
whose ends are fixed, together with the treat- 
ment of beams with ends free or fixed for any 
kind of loading. Article 104 extends the problem 
to that of beams continuous with any number of 
props with any loading. In Article 106 beams 
of varying section are considered; it would, 
therefore, appear that a solution was available 
to the author to the problem he proposed no 
less than 12 years ago, and one that in many 
ways is preferable to the author's method. 
Prof. Perry has dealt with the same problems 
in his “ Applied Mechanics,” published in 1897, 
in Chapter 20. Again Mr. E. S. Andrews, in 
“The Theory and Design of Structures,”’ 
published in 1908, has also dealt with it. 

In Chapter VI, which deals with a wall 
stanchion carrying main floor girders, there is 
a statement made that the stresses in the 
stanchion due to its attachment rigidly at its 
upper end are usually neglected, is followed by 
an examination based upon the principle “ that 
connected members share any joint loading in 
proportion to their stiffness is believed to be 
novel.” The principles were laid down in the 
first place by Prof. Clerk Maxwell, and developed 
by later writers and recently summed up by 
Prof. Lamb in a paper published a few months 
since by the Institute of Civil Engineers, London. 
The problem the author attacks is dealt with 
by Dr. Morley in his “ Theory of Structures,” 
There indeterminate combinations, including 
portals, are dealt with. Mr. E. 8. Andrews has 
also treated the same subject. Apart from 
these and other claims for originality in treat- 
ment, no doubt students, draughtsmen and 
others will find much that is interesting and 
valuable in a study,of the designs published. 
The publishers have done their work well, the 
diagrams being well reproduced and the type 
generally is very clear. 
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THACKER’S CALCULATOR} 


THIS is a table giving the cubic content of 
timber, or other materials, whose cross-sections 
are rectangular, per foot run in cubic feet, for all 
dimensions between 2 in. and 12 in., advancing 
tin. Thus, given two purlins each 11 ft. long 
and 5in. by 7in. From the table for 5 in. by 
7in., we find the number 0.243, hence the 
content required = 2 by 11 by (.243=5.346 
cub. ft. The values given in the tables are to 
three significant figures, and appear to be 
correct, but the results are not necessarily 
correct to the same extent. For in the example 
cited the true content is 

=, by ,, by 11 by 2 = 5.347 cub. ft. 
The error is very small, but users of these tables 
frequently imagine the results obtained by their 
means to be absolutely accurate. 





* Structural Design in Steel Frame Buildings. By 
Percy J. Waldram. (London: Batsford) 12s. 6d. net. 
7 Thackers Cubic Calculator.” By H. 8. Bonsor, 
A.S.BE. (London: W. Thacker & Co.) Price 2s. 6d. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADR 


Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors. 

























































































Brick- ;C p’ters, Plas- Plum- - 
| Masons. layers. Joiners. | terers. [ Statene. | bers. [Patatere, Labourer, 
Tl ae ee ies 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1j8 1/8 i;3 
yon nN shepeses 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/5 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
an ngvon .......- 1/3 1/8 1/8 | 1/73 | %J1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
Tincham ......¢+++++>> / 3 | 4p 198 sta | 
Ashton-under-Lyne ------- 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1 1/8 it + 1/3 
Barnsley ........0¢+****: i/s 1/5 1 /s 4/8 ise _o 1/3 a/3 
Barrow-in-Furness -------- 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1 1 ' 1/8 1/38 
asia 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 = y= is | 1/3 
| Pp etapepage PONS | 1/6 1/6 d/6 | +7 ifsa iS 1/54 | ijl 
Beuf _ renee. | 1/54 1/54 | 1/54 | oe } 1/9 } ‘gt 1/84 | 1/l 
Birkenhead. ....... ++ +++ > HH 4 aay | oats | a8 1/8 8} ys 
Birmingham ......--+++--- / | si | 1/3 1/3 1/8 1/8 H- 
Bebop Auckland ..---++--- ie : is 1 ‘s | ay | aps 1/8 1/3 | ifs 
= a Ba ebecnan 1/3 | 12 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/3 
Bolton phic agen 1/8 | 118 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
Bournemouth... spe | 1/53 | 1/5} 1/53 1/54 1/54 1/54 1/53 ij! 
Bradford dione torebens 1/3 | #1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1p 
Brentwood. |. o.oo ee- eee 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 
| et EO 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/! 
Brighton ........+++++++: 1/sb} 1/58) 1/5h)  2/5R) DSR) 1/5E] 1/8) 1/! 
ge apart eniacisieee anemia 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
DUPMNEG .. cose cece tteeees: if | 16 | i” iff He 17 Ht +3 
Bury ow trent weeesseees | TE | te | im | a] ie | ie | ip ip 
Cambridge ................ | 1/5b| 1/58 1/34 | 2/68) 1168 1/8 = int 
‘ambridge ........ : . . ) 
SEE ceccesenes ceneeees 1/8 | 1 ifes| i/sp{ t/a! disp) ise Hi 
ees o8 | | . 1/5 115 195 1/5 1 
Chelmsford = ......--s00--- 1/34 th ; (et | 3 ee | 4 6° ile tie" ; nt 
Cheltenham DRA rae = | : 1/8 | 1/3 1/8 | 178 | i783 | 1/3 
EEEE. ncrcecense S0eos< 1/ 1/ } 
Chesterfield ........+... 1/8 HF iF 1/34 1/8 154 sis i 
) . } a i $ |} | 
Govenrys. 222] Wet] dee} ts] ait] aie | dis) ist) ak 
Riga | 1/68| 1/68 1/63 1/63 1/64 1/6} | 1/6} 1/2 
Pe oo o2 rey ie) ay aa) ee eta 
Derby... .cececeereeeeres | 1,8 : 8 ; ‘s 178 1/8 178 & 8 1/3} 
PED sacoesngtesecses | 1/8 M 12 
DUET écubacunnctesenses 1/7 : Hi : i : 4 : f : He : i : ist 
Durham «6... cece eeeeee ss | 1/8 1% 1/8 1/8 1/8 18 178 sat 
kK. Glam.(Mon, Vall.)........ 1/8 [8 1/5 1/5 1/5 iyi 
Kastbourue.......... sesexs Oe 1/5b) F/5b) 1/58 15% /54 154 J 
TT \‘ticencagponeeotes | 47 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/ 1/7 Ht 
Folkestone 2.2.2.2 220020. 0 dt a 
Wloucester ..........0... -| 2 1/64 | 1/68] 1/64] 1/6b| 1/63) 1/65 1/2 
CD sectesnedscesesss 1/64 / , 1/31 
SEER sncveossessnceseese: 1/8h; 1/8); 1/88) 1/8) 2/8R) 1 /8h) 17 34 
lt ccidinbisnéaspones | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 af 
Great Yarmouth .......... | 176 | 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/5 1/5 1/1 
Guildford .. 6.6... eee eee. 1/54 1/84 Hs | tee aja iit oe ifs 
eeeetens 1/8 / : j 
Harrogate” os .2cs2ioe. Fag | is | ie | as | ie] ie | i tf 
EE eens 1/3 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 j 4 
eee estes ; 1/4 | He hee He Hy ate + il 
INE © nbccnesecesees oc ee! - . 
Muddersiield s2 202020202. is | ws | 1s | ais | af | ae | ae | ps 
i deaniinhbeaiedansees 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 i 
gee cahhdenepeamaatnptetie 1/5h) 1/58) L/5R) T/SR] P/5R] 1 /R] 1 /5h 
— Fe eepee 1/7h | 1/7h 17 1/74) 1/7 1/7} 1/2 
OS ee 1/7¢ / } é 6 1/6 1/2 
Leamington Spa .......... 1/64 | : is ; Is ie ; eS : oy ; is 1/3 
EE cccdinaeenmesensesse } te | af i $e 38 ist ie 1 3t 
Lebcestet oc cccccccscceees 1/8 1/8 1/s 1 He 1/6 196 1/65 1/2 
Lichileld .....0. sdereneevess 1/64 1/64 1/63 (64 4 163 : M4 1/3} 
DEE Setabewsieneewne ss 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 ’ 1/4 
ASVEEBOE cccccecececs 1/9 1/9 1/8} 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/84 1/33 
Lianeily eee ee ee ee eee eee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1 4} 
12 m. radius...... 1 9} 1/9} 1/94 1/9 1/9} 1/94 1/84 1/4 
London | \9."Sm radius’. } (1/9 |) «1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 | 1/8 4. 
Loughborough .........-.. | 3/8 | ‘o; 3, ifs ile, 1/34 1/6 i/l 
Pet ctencees 1/5 / 
TN eaedarpnooned ist| 2/8} 284) ash] veh] ab] veh] aM 
DE <edeesésouveds : is i'3 : 3 : ‘3 ; 3 H ‘3 1/8 1/3 
Mercnyetydui 22022020222 | aps | ae | as | ae | ae | ae | as | 1B 
Middlesbrough ........06.. 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 afe 1/ 1/3 
Newcastie-ou-Tyne ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 s/s 1/3 
Neowpurt. Mom. .......cc00. i/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/2 
Northampton ............ | 41f7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 Lil 
BEE sa ncetncees<\sasee visa} 2/sh) 2/Sa) ih) tia) dee) TAT ais 
Nottingham ..cccccccavece 1;8 ! : - - 1/1 
Er astesetetidece: 1jsa| 1/5] 1/54] 1/¥) 1/5)) bisa) Leh] ht 
GED ccccscctcdcceccces 1/> 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/ 4 1/1 
| ent mi encnataly iat ajo | 16 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 216 | 8S 1/3 
SE eee ena hene ; . : . : fe ifs : ‘8 ; is ; ‘8 1/3 
Portsimouth cocci] aie | aie | aye | aie | aye | ae | aie ft 
DE tedinheenchbeknes 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/38 1/8 1/8 ite if) 
Reading ..... 1/6 1/6 116 116 1/6 118 118 a 
DE ceskseébetecbaas 1/8 aie 1/54 1/54 1/54 1/04 1/5} 1/1 
Nucheste® .ccccccccccceees 1/54 194 ° ; 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/2 
Rugby ceaadesekianned 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/ 1/6 116 1/64 1/2 
ye  peeenenepegten aoa) siee) Bed) fee) Tet) otfetl ass 1/3 
St. Helens lhe Shh a i 7c 1/74 1/4 1/74 1/7} 1/74 | 1/78 1/23 
SUIOUEE,. oc cece cscesees 7% 3 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3} 
GROM .. 0c cccccess sees. 1/8 1/8 1/8 + / 196 1/6} 1/2 
Shrewsbury smear 1,64 1/6. 1/64 1/64 1/64 HA 1/54 11 
Southampton swaee 1/5 1/54 1/5$ 1/54 1/5} i te 1/h i/ 
Southend-on-Sea 1/54 3/5} 1/5} 1/94 1/94 3 8 1/3 
South 4 COccececs 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1) ifs 
Seas Wands .0....2.., yp | 1/8 | ass | ass | as | 1 | 18 1/3 
Stockport cea 1/8 1/8 3/3 afe ‘= iS 1/8 1/3 
Stockton-on-Tees .......... | 2/3 | 2/8 | 2/8 | 28 | 2 | 2 | Ae 1/3 
Stoke-on-Trent ............ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/8 ri s 1/5 ii 
BED sncecccses sebealbed tisk] 2/5b) 1/8) rea) tet) fe’ | 18 1/3 
Sunderland ......4...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 I3t 
’ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 wii 
eemeesroccccocveseess | TE 1 be. oe) oe) ae 1 re nT 
es Cneienaning se ccean 1 (St 7 Ha + 118k 1/7 1/7 2a 
nn ‘ ’ - 
Tunbridge Weits’:..22...3. | 2/5p] 2/6a] 2b] 2a] aia] 2bR) TET gi 
Wakefield | 28 | 28 | A) te el oan 1/2 
Walsall ..:.00ce2c ep ie) ie | ie] ae] ae] we] 38 
Warrington wet ie | ie] ie | ie | is] 18 1/3 
8 
West Browwicn. ie 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 + 
WO cocccee 5 154 1/3} 
1/54 1/5) 1/6R) 1H] 18S 8 12 113 
Wolvernaupton on eT sy} 1g | ae} ae) te) ie) 12 
Worcestel .... 2.2... ceeees : Py ; 4 4 66 ; my i ig | i ' 1st 
York : 





(Por rates of wages in the Building Trace in Scotland, see pege 95) 
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BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


ary 12.—Barnsley—BUNGALOW.—For trades 
for erection and completion of a bungalow, Mount 
vernon-road, for Mr. J. Wildsmith. Messrs. Dyson, 
Cawthorne « Coles, architects, 10, Regent-street. 
janvarY 12.— Birmingham. — ADDITIONS, — For 
building alterations and additions at Dudley-road 
|, for the B.G. Mr. J. Curtis, Clerk to the 


f Jaxv 


ita 
ierdians, Union Offices, Edmund-street. Deposit 
$10 108. 
OT ANUARY 12.—Blackpool.—P AINTING.—For interior 


painting, &c., of the Art Gallery, Queen-street, for the 
¢B. Mr. F. Wood, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Vunicipal Buildings, Town Hall-street. 
“JasvakY 12.— Bognor.— CorraGEs.— Erection of 
24 cottages on the housing site off Sheepwash-lane, for 
the Bognor Urban District Council. The Surveyor, 
High-street, Bognor. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 12,—Huddersfield—Hovsr.—For_ various 
works required in the erection of a house at Dingley- 


road, Mr. J. H. Hall & Son, architects and sur- 
yeyors, 19, Exchange Buildings, Market-street, 
Huddersfield. : 

JayvaRY 12.—Leominster.—Hovusks.— For con- 


struction of 28 houses on the Caswell Fields site, for 
the C.B. Mr. W. T. Sale, Town Clerk, Town Hall. 

January 12.—Nuneaton.—HOvusES.—For construc- 
tion of a storm water pumping station at St. Mary’s- 
road Pumping Station, for the C.B. Mr. R. C. Moon, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices. 
Deposit £2 2s, 

JaNvUARY 12.—Plymouth.—Hovses.—For erection 
of 800 houses at North Prospect, for the C.B. Mr. J. 
Wibberley, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices. 

Janvary 12,—Pcrt Talbot.—PAvVILION.—For carry- 
ing out.a pavilion, for the C.B. Mr. M. Thomas, 
Town Clerk. 

January 12,—Sheffield.—ALTERATIONS.—For erec- 
tion of hutments and alterations at Greystones and 
Maricliffe-road Council Schools, for the E.C. Mr. F. 
E. P. Edwards, F.R.1.B.A., City Architect, Town Hall. 
Deposit £2. 

JanvaRY 12.—Sheffield.—ExTENSIONS.—For erec- 
tion of new buildings at the Firth Park secondary 
school for boys, Barnsley-road, for the T.C. Mr. 
F. BE. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A., City Architect, Town 
Hall. Depusit £2. 

JANUARY 12.—Tynemouth.—HovsrFs.—fFcr erection 
of 21 blocks of maisonnettes on the Balkwell estate, 
Chirton, North Shields, for the C.B. Mr. Stanley 
Wilson, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, 15, Northum- 
berland-square, North Shields. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 12,—West Bromwich —ALTERATIQNS 
4vd REPAIRS.—Carrying out of alterations and repa rs 
at the Guardians’ Institution, Hallam-street, West 
Bromwich, for the Guardians of the West Bromwich 
Union. Mr. A. H. Ward, Clerk, 22, Lombard-street, 
West Bromwich. Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 13.—Birking Town.—HOvSES.—For erec- 
tion of about 59 houses on the Eastbury estate, Ripple- 
road, and five houses in Abbey-road, Barking, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. H, Hargreaves, Clerk, Public Offices, 
Barking. Deposit £5. 

JANUARY 13, — Croydon. — BUILDINGS, — Erection 
and completion of Welfare and School Clinics and Sick 
Nursery Buildings upon a site situate in Lodge-road, 
Croydon, for the County Borough of Croydon. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 13,— Croydon.— UNDERGROUND CON- 
VENIENCE.—Construction of an underground conveni- 
ence for women at Parchmore-road, Thornton Heath, 
for the County Borough Council of Croydon. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. Deposit £1 1s. 
JANUARY 13.—Glasgow.—SANaTORIUM.—For erec- 
tion of Mearnskirk Sanatorium, Mearns, Renfrewshire, 
including plaster work, glazier work, tile work, and 
terrazzo work, forthe T.C. Mr. J. Lindsay, Town Clerk, 
City Chambers. Deposit £5 5s. each. 

JANUARY 13,—Liverpool.—PAINTING.—For proposed 
external painting to west block and nurses’ home, and 
internal painting to certain dayrooms at the Kirkdale 
Homes, and proposed internal painting to certain 
cottages and main hall and staircase, administration 
tloek, at the Cottage Home, Olive Mount, for the 
West Derby B.G. Mr. G. W. Coster, Clerk to the 
‘uardians, Union Offices, Brougham-terrace. 
JANUARY 13,—Norwiech.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
300 houses on the Earlham estate, Norwich, for the 

~~ Corporation, to be erected for the Corporation of 
‘orwich. The work is divided into four sections. 
Mr. Arnold H. Miller, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Norwich. 

JANUARY 13,—Sandown.—BvILDING.—For erection 
pitee! framed buildings in the Council’s Highway 
¢ Pot, for the U.D.C. Mr. R. Jones, Clerk of the 
vouncil, Town Hall, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

4 JANvan’ 1s.—Treorchy.—SKITTLE ALLEY.--For erec- 
‘on Of a skittle-alley, for the Pare and Dare Unionist 


” Cwmpare. Secretary of the Club. 

ig AUARY 14.—Goole.—Hovuses.—For erection of 
+, ~»| Type houses, and 20 “ B” Type houses on 
Pate wsture-road site, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. W. 
pest fre to the Council, Council Offices. De- 
BJaxt ‘RY 14.—Hove.—WALL.—For constructing a 
for thes. wall at the Council’s depot in Sackville-road, 
Town Hai.’ Mr. W. Jermyn Harrison, Town Clerk, 

8. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


Forsome contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
rtised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 
in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
ihe date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
lung to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 





JANUARY 14.—London.—BUILDING.—For lavatory 
building at the Institution, Plumstead High-street, 
for the Woolwich B.G. Mr. A. Holder, Clerk to the 
Guardians, 99, Rectory-p'ace. 

JANUARY 14, — Stafford.— OPERATING THEATRE,— 
Tenders for new operating theatre and consequent 
small alterations at the existing I , for the 
Board of Management of the Staffordshire Genera] 
Infirmary, Stafford. Secretary at the Infirmary. 
Deposit £2, 

J ANUARY | 5.— Darlington. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
—Erection of an elementary school on a site adjoining 
Bates-avenue and Stooperdale-avenue, Cockerton, 
Darlington, for the Darlington Corporation. Mr. 
H. G. Steavenson, Town Clerk, Houndgate, Darlington. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 15,—Langley.—POLICE STATION.—For 
erection of a police station and six residences at 
Langley, near Oldbury, for the Worcestershire C.C. 
Mr. A. Vernon Rowe, County Architect, 38, Foregate- 
street, Worcester. 

JANUARY 15,—Linthwaite.— BUNGALOW.—For brick- 
layers’, roof tilers’, plumbers’ and plasterers’ work 
required to be done in the erection and completion of 
a bungalow in Newsome-road South. Mr. E. Bower, 
architect and surveyor, Jovil, Linthwaite. 

JANUARY 15,—hipin.—OFFICES.—For erection of 
offices on the premises of T. & R. Williamson, Ltd.. 
Varnish Works. Mr. H. E. Illingworth, architect, 
8, East-parade, Leeds. 

JANUARY 16, — Birkenhead. — HovusEs.—Erection 
of 200 subsidy houses in concrete, brickwork, or con- 
crete and brickwork, on the Tranmere Hall Estate, 
Birkenhead, for the Corporation of Birkenhead. Mr. 
Ohas. Brownridge, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 16.—Blackpool.—CLINic.—For erection of 
a new medical clinic, with concrete walling, in Bennett- 
avenue, off Palatine-road, for the C.B. Mr. Francis 
Wood, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, Town Hall-street. 

JANUARY 16,—Bristol.—-SuB-STATIONS.—For con- 
struction of 12 underground and six above-ground sub- 
stations, for the T.C. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, Chief 
Engineer and General Manager, Electricity Department, 
Colston-avenue. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 16.—Caerau.—HALL.—For erection and 
completion of a billiard hall and assembly hall adjoin- 
ing the Caerau Library, for Messrs. North’s Workmen’s 
Libraries. Mr. Oswald D. Davies, architect and 
surveyor, 18, King’s-terrace, Nantyffyllon. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

JANUARY 16. — London, N.W. — RESEARCH 
STATION.—Erection of new chemical laboratory at 
Dollis Hill P.O. Research Station, for the Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Office of Works. Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles-street, London, 
S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. (cheques payable to the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works, «&c.) 

JANUARY 16,—Okehampt7n.—HovseEs.—For erection 
of four working-class dwellings at Northawton, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. 8S. Hawken, Clerk of the Council. 

* JANUARY 17.—Rotherham.—HovsEs.— Erection of 
a further 500 houses on Section “ F”’ of the Eastdene 
estate, for the County Borough of Rotherham. Mr. 
Chas. A. Broadhead, architect, ““ Devonshire House,” 
Moorgate, Rotherham. Deposit £2 2s. 

*x JANUARY 19.—Billericay, Essex.—NEW  IVNFI&- 
MARY, &C.—Erection of a new infirmary (70 beds), 
administration block, and operating theatre, on a site 
adjoining the Workhouse at Billericay, Essex, for the 
Guardians of the Billericay Union. Mr. Walter 
Lawrance, F.S.1., 13, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C.1. Deposit £3 3s., with the Clerk to the Guar- 
dians. 

JANUARY 19.—Birmingham.—ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations and additions at the Selly Oak Hospital, 
to provide new nurses’ room, new kitchen, 
staff dining rooms, &c., for the B.G. Mr. J. Curtis, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Edmund-street. 
Deposit £10 10s. 

JANUARY 19.—Carlton.—CONVENIENCE.—For erec- 
tion of a public urinal, Main-street, forthe U.D.C. Mr. 
E. W. Turpin, Clerk. Deposit £1 1s. 

%* JANUARY 19.—Carnarvon.—HovsEs.— Erection of 
22 houses, for the Carnarvon Corporation. Mr. Row- 
land Lloyd Jones, architect, 14, Market-street, 
Carnarvon. 

JANUARY 19.—Dublin.—SwItTcH-RoOM.—For erec- 
tion of an electric switch-room at Amiens-street 
Station, for the Directors. Mr. J. B. Stephens, Secre- 
tary, Amiens-street Station. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 19, — Felixstowe. — HOUSES. — Erection 
of 38 houses in St. Andrew’s-road, within the Felixstowe 
U.D.C. Mr. Harry Clegg, Engineer and Surveyor te 
the Council, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 

JANUARY 19. — Hitchin. — ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS.—Alterations and additions to Hitchin 
Union Infirmary, for the Guardians of the Hitchin 
Union. Mr. A. E. Passingham, Clerk, 5, Bancroft, 
Hitchin. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 19.—London, W.4.—SUPPLY OF 
STORES AND WoRK.—To contractors, merchants, 
and others. Execution of work and supply of stores 
(separately), for the Chiswick U.D.C. Mr. Edward 
Willis, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick, 
W.4, by sending stamped addressed envelope. 
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JANUARY 19.—Pontllanfraith— ALTFRATIONS.—For 
alterations to existing buildings for conversion into a 
mining centre, for the Monmouthshire E.C. Mr. J. 
_ F.R.1.B.A., County Hall, Newport. Deposit 

8. 

* JANUARY 19.—St. Albans.—CorraGes.—Erection 
of first 50 cottages at the Camp housing site. The 
50 cottages will be divided into four contracts—three 
of 12 cottages, and one of 14 cottages. Contractors 
may tender for one or more sections, but separate 
tenders must be sent in for each, for the Corporation 
of the City of St. Albans. Mr. F. T. Negus, City 
Engineer and Surveyor, 96, Victoria-street, St. Albans. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 19,—Staveley.—Scuoo.t.—For erection of 
a new Council school for about 680 children, for the 
Derbyshire E.C. Mr. G. H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect to the Committee, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 19.— Wombwell. — Houses. — Erection 
of sixty type “ A” houses, on a site situate in King’s- 
road, Wombwell, for the Wombwell U.D.C. Mr. D. H. 
Roberts, Park-street. Wombwell. Deposit £2. 

JANUARY 20,—Ilkley.—FENCING.—For the erection 
of boundary wall and fencing to playing field at Ilkley, 
Ben Rhydding Council school, for the West Riding E.C. 
Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

* JANUARY 20,—Manchester.— HovusEs.— Erection of 
from 4 to 200 houses on the Blackley estate (south- 
west of Plant Hill-road, and near Symonds-road), 
such number to be clearly set out on tender submitted, 
for the Housing Committee of the City of Manchester. 
The Housing Director, Town Hall. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 21,.—Sussex.—Post © OFrFICE.—Erection 
of a Post Office, *c., at Crowborough, Sussex, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Office of Works. Contracts 
Branch, H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, London, 
8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. (Cheques payable to the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, .Yc.’. 

JANUARY 22,—Bristol——ALTERATIONS.—For work 
required in extending and altering offices at Queen- 
square, for the Port of Bristol. Messrs. W. 8S. Skinner 
& Sons, Architects, 27, Orchard-street. Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 22,—Guildford.—Hovusrs.—For four blocks 
of flats and a pair of houses to be built at Grange-road, 
for the C.B. Mr. W. G. Cross, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Tuns Gate. 

JANUARY 22,—London.— ROOFING WoRK.— Re- 
newal of roofing, skylights and gutters, and repainting, 
&c., at the locomotive and carriage works, Oswestry, 
for the Great Western Railway. Mr. A. E. Bolter 
Secretary, Paddington Station, London, endorsed 
“ Tender for Roofing, &c.,” Oswestry. 

JANUARY 22,—London, W.— TELEPHONE  Ex- 
CHANGE.—Erection of terephone exchange at Maida 
Vale, for the Commissioners of H.M. Office of Works. 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles- 
street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. (cheques 
payable to the Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c.). 

JANUARY 23.—Chelmsford.—Hovuses.—For erection 
and completion of 100 houses on the Boarded Barns 
estate, for the C.B. Mr. G. E. Barford, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 23,—West Bromwich.—ALTERATIONS,— 
For alterations and repairs at the Institution, Hallam- 
street, for the B.G. Mr. A. H. Ward, Olerk, 22, 
Lombard-street. Deposit £3 3s. 

* JANUARY 23.—West Bromwich.—TRADES.—For 
builders’ work at the Institution, -Hallam-street, for 
the B.G. Mr, A. H. Ward, clerk, 22, Lombard-street. 
Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 23.—Yorks.—Post OFrFIcE.—Erection 
of a Post Office at Hebden Bridge, Yorks, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Office of Works. Contracts 
Branch, H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, London, 
S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s, (Cheques payable to the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c.). 

JANUARY 24,—Westhampnett.—Hovuses.—For the 
erection of 42 houses proposed to be built by the R.D.C. 
Mr. W. D. Rasell, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Pallant House, Chichester. 

JANUARY 24, —West Hartlepool. — TELEPHONE 
Ex°OvANGE.—Erection of a telephone exchange at 
Baltic Chambers, West Hartlepool, for the Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Office of Works. Contracts Branch, 
H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, London, S.W.1. 
Deposit £1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works, &c.). 

% JANUARY 27,.—Pwilheli.—HovuseEs.—Erection and 
completion of 12 houses (subsidy parlour type) on the 
Abererch-road site, for the Borough Council of Pwllheli. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pwilheli. 

* No Date.—Betchworth, Surrey.—HovusEs.—Erec- 
tion and completion of 20 houses in Buckland parish. 
in blocks of two, four or six (more than 20 houses will 
ultimately be required), for the Buckland and Betch- 
worth Housing Society, Ltd., Reigate Rural District. 
No tender will be entertained of over £400 per house 
complete, and including foundations and drainage. 
Apply to the Secretary, Buckland and Betchworth 
Housing Society, Ltd., Betchworth, Surrey. 

No Date.—Dublin.—ApprTions.—For building a 
new wing to the Dominican Convent, Muckross Park, 
Marlborough-road. Mr. M. Butler, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 23, Kildare-street. 





FURNITURE, MATERIAL&, etc. 


JANUARY 12 —Bathgate.—Bricks —For supply of 
about 3,000 fireclay Ly from 6 to 24 in. diameter, 
and 40,000 of pres composition bricks, for the 
D.C. Mr. J. G@. B. Henderson, Clerk to Bathgate 
District Committee, Linlithgow. 

JANUARY 13,—Liverpool.—FITTInNGs.—For supply of 
fittings and furniture required at the Central Technical 
School extension, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Moon, 
Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings. 
f'¥ JANUARY 13,—Southall-Norwood.—MATERIALS.—For 
supply of granite, lime, cement, sand and gravel, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. J. B. Thomson, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall. 
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JANUARY 14,—Horsham,.—MATERIALS,—For supply 
of first quality slag chippings and pea gravel and shingle, 
and sharp sand, for the U.D.C. Mr. A. Slyfield, Clerk 
to the Council, 3, Market-square. 

JANUARY 15.—Manchester.—PIres.—For supply of 
earthenware or stcneware drain pipes, forthe T.C. Mr. 
F. M. Heath, Town Clerk, Town Hall. 

JANUARY 20,—Baildon.— WATER MAINS,—For supply 
of 150 tons of 8 in., 7 in., 6 in., 5 in., and 4 in. spigot 
and socket cast-iron water main, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
R. Howard Moore, Clerk. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 20,—Oxford.—KERB.—For supply and 
delivery of approximately 45,000 yds. of 9 in. by 6 in. 
concrete kerb, for the C.C. Mr. A. E. Cockerton, 
County Surveyor. 

JANUARY 21.—Chelsea, S.W.3.—SvUPPLY OF 
VARIOUS ARTICLES AND WORKS.—The supply and 
execution of various articles and works, the contract 
period being from April 1 next to March 31, 1926, 
unless otherwise stated, for the Metropolitan Borough 
of Chelsea. Town Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W.3. 

JANUARY 21.—-Winchester.—CEMENT.—For supply 
and delivery of British made cement, for the Hampshire 
C.c. Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle. 

JANUARY 24, — Chelmsford. — MATERIALS. — For 
supply of stoneware pipes, broken granite, 4c., for the 
Resex C.C. Mr. Wm. H. Morgan, Chartered Civil 
Engineer, County Surveyor, Old Court. 

JANUARY 26.—Wakefield._MATERIALS.—For supply 
of granite and whinstone, sand and gravel, stoneware 
pipes, cast-iron gulley grates and frames, for the West 

iding C.C. Clerk of the County Council, County Hall. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


JANUARY 12.—Boston.—BrinGrk.—For erection of a 
ferro-concrete bridge, at Chapel-hill, near Boston, for 
the R.D.C. Mr. A. Barton, Engineer and Surveyor, 
8, Market-place. 

JANUARY 19.—London.—STEELWORK.—For supply 
of steelwork for the renewal of Bassington-road and 
Holderness Drain Bridges, for the L.N.E.Rly. Messrs. 
James McLaren, G. F. Thurston, Joint Secretaries, 
Secretary's Office, Marylebone Station, N.W.1. 

JANUARY 23.—Gravesend.—STEEL.—For supplying 
the necessary steel and iron work for a steel-frame 
building, for the C.B. Mr. H. H. Brown, Town Clerk. 

JANUARY 24,—Blackpool.—BRiInGES.—For three 
steel trough bridges to carry water pipes, for the 
Fylde Water Board. Mr. Geo. F. Atkinson, Engineer, 
Head Office, Sefton-street. 

FERRUARY 25,—Madras.—SLvuIces.—For supply and 
delivery of 24 in. and 27 in. diameter cast-iron wall 
sluices, with pillars and headstocks, fitted with gun- 
metal faces, adjustable wedge blocks and bolts, <«c., 
for each wail sluice complete, for the Corporation. 
Messrs. J. Mansergh & Sons, Agents to the Corporation 
of Madras, India, 5, Victoria-street, 8.W.1. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JANUARY 10,—Tynemouth. STREETS.—For execu- 
tion of certain street works upon the Balkwell estate, for 
the Corporation. Mr. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor. 

JANUARY 12,—Bathgate.—-SEWERS.—For laying and 
jointing of about 1} miles of fireclay sewers from 6 to 
15 in. diameter, and the building of sedimentation tanks 
and relative works, forthe D.C. Mr. J. G. B. Hender- 
son, Clerk to Bathgate District Committee, Linlithgow. 
Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 12,.—Caerphilly (near)—-SEWER CON- 
NECTION.—Constructing a sewer connection at Gwau- 
nabara, near Caerphilly, of approximately 280 lin. yds. 
of 18in. and 24in. stoneware and cast-iron sewer, 
with manholes, for the Caerphilly U.D.C. Mr. T. H. 
Richards, Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly. De- 
posit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 12,—Hambledon.—Main.—For carrying 
out an extension of the water main in White-lane, St. 
Martha, near Chilworth, for the R.D.C. Mr. Hugh A. 
Merriman, Clerk, 138, High-street. 

JANUARY 12,—Manchester.— WIDENING.—F or widen- 
ing, paving and compueting of Crescent-road, «c., 
Crumpsail and Cheetham, for the T.C. Mr. P. M. 
Heath, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

JANUARY 12. Si 1. —RECONSTRUCTION.— 
For reconstruction of a section of the footway in the 
High-street, forthe U.D.C. Mr. G. H. Potter, Clerk to 
the Council, 76, High-street. 

JANUARY 13.— y.—SEWERAGE.—For con- 
struction of cast-iron sea outfail, concrete tank sewer, 

ipe sewers, manholes, “c., for the Valley R.D.C. 
fre Owen J. Hughes, Clerk to the Council, Valley, 
Anglesey. Deposit £5. 

JANUARY 13.—Birmingham.— REPAIRS.—For repairs 
to roads at the Erdington House Institution, for the 
B.G. Mr. J. Curtis, Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, Edmund-street. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 13,—Mitcham.—Roapv.—For making-up 
Swains-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. 8. Chart, Clerk, 
Vestry Hall. 

JANUARY 13.—Mynyddislwyn.—SEWERS.—For con- 
struction of sewers, &c., for the U.D.C. Mr. Trevor C. 
Griffiths, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Ponti- 
lanfraith, Mon. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 14,—Glamorgan.—Roaps.—For widening 
between Dynevor railway bridge and Lonias of the 
Neath and Swansea main road, and widening at 
Skewen, forthe C.C. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of 

the C.C., Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

JANUARY 14,—Harwich.—Pavine.—For making- 
up, kerbing, paving, channelling, &c., at Orwell-road, 
St. Michacl’s-rnad, part of Empire-road, for the C.B. 
Mr. F. H. French, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
£1 Is. 

JANUARY 14,—Whitley and Monkseaton.—SEWERS.— 
For extensions of pipe sewers on the West Monkseaton 
Estate, Marden Estate, Grange Park Estate, for the 
U.D.c. Mr. A. Barker, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, Whitley Bay. 


‘YK THE BUILDER ¥® 


_ JANUARY 15.—Bedwellty.—Roaps.—For the follow- 
ing works at Aberbargoed :—(1) Access road (approxi- 
mately 20 yards in length) from Commercial-street to 
Pant-street; (2) making up Heol-y-felin under the 
Private Strect Works Act, 1892, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
W. D. R. Lewis, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Aberbargoed, Mon. 

JANUARY 15,—Bucks.—ROaAn.—For reconstruction 
work of the High Wycombe-Stokenchurch road, for the 
C.C. Mr. E. Winfield, County Surveyor, Lloyds Bank 
Chambers, Aylesbury. Deposit £10. 

JANUARY 15.—Chelmsford.—Pavine.—For carrying 
out wood block paving on reinforced concrete founda- 
tion and other work, in Baddow-road, from Moulsham- 
street to Gotdlay-road, for the C.B. Mr. G. E. Barford, 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 15,—Chester—ROAD.—For construction 
of a new road, for the T.C. Mr. J. H. Dickson, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Chester. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 15.—Newton Abbot.—WIDENING.—For 
road widening at the junction of Bovey-road and 
Exeter-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. E. A. Wyatt, Clerk 
to the Council, Town Hall. 

JANUARY 15.—Yeardsley-cum-Whaley.—SEWERS.— 
For construction of about 730 lineal yards of 9 in., 6 in. 
and 4in. stoneware pipe sewers, with the necessary 
manholes, house connections, « c., in connection there- 
with, at Stone Heads, Whaley Bridge, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. J. Ernest Griffiths, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, Whaley Bridge. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 16,—Calder.—PiIrPes.—For laying and 
jointing of about seven miles of cast-iron pipes from 
7 in. to 3 in. diameter, and constructing a concrete tank, 
with relative works, for the D.C. Mr. A. G. G. Asher, 
County Clerk, County Buildings, Edinburgh. Deposit 


£1 
16.—London 





JANUARY Colney.— DRAINAGE.—For 
main drainage of London Colney, consisting of sewers, 
manholes, outfall works, ejector chambers, engine 
house, &c., for the St. Albans R.D.C. Mr. E. F. W. 
a Clerk to the R.D.C., Union Offices. Deposit 
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JANUARY 16.—Paignton.—Matn.—For laying a 6 in. 
cast-iron water main, with connections, from Colley- 
end to Sands-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. Hartley, 
Clerk to the Council, Town Hall. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 17.—Bootle.—STREET WORK.—For private 
street works at the back street between Hemaas-street 
and Shakespeare-street ; back passage at rear of Nos. 
109 to 115, Knowsley-road, fortheC.B. Mr. J.Spencer 
Tumilty, Town Clerk, Town Hall. 

JANUARY 17.—Chesterfield.—Maivns.—For laymg 
and jointing of 810 yds. of 6in. main, in the parishes 
of Staveley and Sutton cum Duckmanton, 937 yds. of 
5 in. main, in the parish of Sutton cum Duckmanton, 
2,368 yds. of 4in. main m the parish of Sutton cum 
Duckmanton, for the R.D.C. Mr. R. F. Hartwright, 
Clerk to the Council, Union Offices. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 17.—Inverness.— ROaD.—For construction 
of a section of the Inverness-Perth road, for the C.C. 
Mr. J. W. McKillop, County Clerk, The Castle, Inver- 
ness. Deposit £3 *s. 

JANUARY 17.—Sedgley.—SEWERS.—For laying and 
jointing of about three miles of 12 in., 9 in., and 6 in. 
glazed stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewers, together 
with manholes, storm overflow, and other incidental 
works, for the U.D.C. Mr. T. R. Knight, Clerk of the 
Council, Council House. Deposit £5 5s. 

JANUARY 17,—Wortley.— Roa» IMPROVEMENT.—For 
improvement of the Wakefield and Sheffield main road 
at Chapeltown, for the West Riding C.C. Clerk of the 
County Council, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 
£1. 

JANUARY 19. — Kingston-upon-Thames. — ROADS 
AND SEWERS.—Construction on the housing site of 
roads and sewers, for the Corporation of Kingston- 
upon-Thames. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices 
Kingston-upon-Thames. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 19,—Salford.—Variovus.—For reinforced 
concrete work, asphalting, &c., at the Old People’s 
Home, Stott-lane, Pendleton. Mr. E. M. Inchley, 
—— to the Guardians, Poor Law Offices, Eccles New- 
road. 

JANUARY 20,—Dunfermline.—SEWER.—For con- 
struction of nearly two miles of the main outfall sewer, 
for the T.C. Mr. Andrew Shearer, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers. Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 20,—Ffareham.—SEWERS.—For construc- 
tion and maintenance of about 2,900 yards lineal of 
stoneware pipe sewers from 6in. to 12 in. diameter, 
with manholes and ventilators; the construction of 
concrete storage and sedimentation tanks, with perco- 
lating filters, humus pits, engine house, and other works 
incidental thereto, at Titchfield, for the R.D.C. Mr. 
H. A. Watts, Clerk to the Council, 97, West-street. 

JANUARY 20.— Rowley Regis.— PaViINe.—For 

ving footpaths, laying limestone crossings, new 
erbing and channelling, and for relaying kerbing and 
channelling in certain streets and roads, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. D. Wright, Clerk to the Council. 

JANUARY 21,—Fleet.—Pires.—For construction of 
several miles of cast-iron and stoneware sewers, brick, 
concrete and cast-iron manholes, flushing tanks, 
ventilating shafts and columns, cast-iron rising main, 
air mains and additions to the sewage dis works, 
and other incidental work, for the U.D.C, Mr. E. 
Nash, Solicitor and Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, Fleet (Hants.). Deposit, £10. 

JANUARY 22.—Camborne.—SEWERS.—For providing 
and laying about nine miles of stoneware sewers and 
the construction of manholes and other work in connec- 
tion therewith, and driving of a tunnel, about 1,000 
yards in length, and providing and laying a 24 in. by 
16 in, egg-shaped sewer ; and providing and laying about 
175 yards of 18 in. cast-iron outfall sewer, for the U,D.C. 
Mr. D. W. Thomas, Clerk to the Council. Deposit 
£3 3s. 

* JANUARY 22.—London, S.W.2—WORKS AND 
MATERIALS.— Works required to be done and materials 
supplied and used in the formation and laying-out of 
sewers and builder’s roads on the remainder of the 
Bloomfield Housing Estate, Central Hill, Upper Nor- 
wood, for the Lambeth Borough Council. Mr. Osmond 
Cattlin, A.M.Inst.C.E. (Chartered Civil Engineer), 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brixton-hill, 8.W.2. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


(January 9, 1925. 


JANUARY 26.—Axminster.— Improve T.—For} 
provement of the existing road between 1 —— 
Cross and Axmouth Bridge, for the R.D ¢ yn yard 
Forward, Clerk. Deposit £3 3s. : oa 

JANUARY 27.—Southall-Norwood.— Ro; 


struction of a new road between K inz.st; For con. 
Western-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. J . oe and 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, © | °™02, 
_ JANUARY 31,—Clayton-le-Moors.—Srwrp —For lay 
ing of 870 lineal yards of 12 to 15 in. eart}, nwar wlay- 
sewer, between Hyndburn Bridge and Spart nod 
Whalley-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. A. Dodgeon er" 
veyor to the Council, Council Offices. a, Sur. 

JANUARY 31.—Mull.—RoAp.—For Construction 


of 1,400 yds. of roadway in the Island of Tire 

D.C. Mr. D. M. Mackinnon, Muil District "Chane 

Comte a Oban. . 
No DatTe.—Market Harborough.—Pos7;s — 

vision and erection of approximately 1,370 ry -_ 

forced concrete posts and steel wire fencing. with gat 4 

&c., forthe R.D.C._ Mr. F. C. Salmon, Surveyor to the 

Council, Kibworth Harcourt, Leicester. ; z 


Competitions, 
(See Competition*News, page 40. ) 


Auction Sales, Tenders, etc, 


JANUARY 12.—Wimbdledon Common.—¥M 
Veryard & Yates, F.A.I., will sell, without senerve 
- a -_ > Vreesil Lodge, — Side, timber and 

uilding ma Ss, a o'clock. i ‘ 
Norwood-road, wt Auctioneers, 365, 

ANUARY 14.—London, E.—Messrs. J. T. Skeldi 
& Co., without reserve, owing to expiration of | “4 
at the Building Material Denot, Tredegar-square, Mile 
Hnd-road, E., timber and building materials, including 
200 tons of old oak beams and scantlings, R.S. joists, 


steam pipe and _ fittings, slates, scaffolding, trail 
vans, timber and corrugated iron sheets, &e. in 
tioneers, 48, Gresham-street, Guildhall, E.C.2. 


JANUARY 14.—Merton.—Messrs. Veryard «& Yat 
F.A.I., will sell, without reserve, building material” 
&c., adjoining Wandle Bridge, opposite “ Six Bells,” 
at 1 o’clock. Auctioneers, 365, Norwood-road, $,B.27. 

JANUARY 144ND 15.—Bedfo ire.— Messrs. Perry 
& Phillips will sell (unless previously sold by private 
treaty), at “‘ Cranfield Court,” Bedfordshire, the whole 
of the interior and exterior fixtures and fittings previous 
to demolition. Auctioneers, 7 Bridgnorth. 

JANUARY 15.—London, E.C.— Messrs. Ernest 
Owers, Ltd., will sell (unless previously sold privately), 
at the Mart, 155, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., by order 
of executors of late G. Warman, Theydon Bois, Essex, 
about 8 acres of valuable freehold land. Auctioneers, 
155, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

* JANUARY 20.—Middlesex.—Mr. F. H. Clark will 
sell, at the National Filling Factory, Hayes, Middlesex, 
a freehold factory, with immediate posscssion, situated 
in the rapidly developing district of Hayes; also 
hutting, timber and building materials (new and 
second-hand), 10 tons of galvanised corrugated iron 
sheets. Auctioneers, Railway Wharf, York-road, 
Wandsworth, 8.W.18. 

JANUARY 21.—Lmion, €E.C.3.—Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Sons, & Cassell will sell, re Canal Transport, 
Ltd., Iver, Bucks, by order of George Lord, Esq., 
F.C.A., Receiver for the Debenture holders, at the 
Merchants’ Hall, Baltic Exchange, St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3, precisely as a first lot, the leasehold sand and 
gravel pits at Iver; also sale in lots in detail of the 
plant and machinery, including 24 canal barges. 
Auctioneers, 11, Billiter-square, E.C.3. 

JANUARY 27 AND Four FOoOLLowtne Days.— 
Blackmore Park.—Messrs. Ingram «& Mills will sell the 
mansion at Blackmore Park for demolition purposes 
(unless previously disposed of privately). Auctioneers, 
47, Foregate-street, Worcester. 

Dare ANNOUNCED LATER. — Middlesex. — Messi. 
Farebrother will sell, early in the ensuing year (unless 
previously disposed of privately), freehold property 
at Twickenham, Middlesex, comprising an extensive 
range of modern workshops, manager's residence, &c. 
Auctioneers, 29, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 4. 


Public Appointments. 


JANUARY 12.—York.—Clerk of Works required 


yA 





by the City of York. Mr. F. W. Spurr, City Engineer, 
Guildhall, York. 

JANUARY 14,—London, W.C.2.—Temporary Archi- 
tectural Assistant required by the Westminster City 
Council at a salary of 10 guineas per week, for a period 
of about three months. Mr. John Hunt, Town Clerk, 
Westminster City Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C.?. 

JANUARY 14.—Portsmouth.—Architects with = 
perience in designing and supervising the erection 0 
abattoirs required by the Portsmouth Corporation. 
Mr. F. J. Sparks, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

%& JANUARY 24,—London, S.W.7.—Foreman o1 W orks 
required by the Board of Education in the Science 
Museum. The Director, Science Museum, Sout 
Kensington, London, 8.W.7. : 

* No DatTE.—Hong Kong.—Three Architectural 
Assistants required by the Government of Hong Koss 
for service in the Architectural Office of the i u ~ 
Works Department, for 2 = of oe ay 

i nency. Apply at once to the “Mr 
ae Selealen, 4. Millbank, Westminster, 
S.W.1, quoting M/.2919. - 

%* No Date.—Sudan.—Foreman of Works requit! 
in the Public Works Department by the Sudan —_ 
ment. Progressive post if permanently ae 
Free second-class passage out and home. —— _ 
Engineer, Sudan Government, Wellington — _~ ? 
Buckingham Gate, $.W.1, and mark the envelope 
“ Foreman of Works.” 
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%X THE BUILDER 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS" 


Iy these usts care 1s taken to ensure the accuracy oi the information given, but it may occa 


happen that, owing to building owners taking 
finally approved by the loca! authorities, “ proposed 


plans are 


have been actually commenced. Abbreviations: T.C. for Town Council ; 


of commencing work 
works at the time of 
U.D.C. for 


the responsibilit 


of Guardians; B.C. for Borough Council; P.C. for Parish Council; M.H. for Ministry of 


before P 
ication 
Prban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council ; E.C. for Education Committee ; B.G. for 
Board 
Health 


; M.T. for Ministry of Transport ; C.B. for County Borough ; and B.E. for Board o: Education 


The T.C. approved of a draft Pro- 


ABERDEEN. Bae ‘ ; n . 
visional Order authorising the ¢ orporation : to use 
rt of the Links for entertainment buildings; to 


provision with respect to the Esplanade ; 
moneys for construction of entertainment 

‘dings. £50,000; transfer and improvement of Sea 
ce athing station, £20,000; and provision of 
public baths and wash-houses, £100,00),” . 

{RERYSTWYT...—The R.D.C. has decided, subject to 

WH. approval, to proceed with the erection of 12 
houses at Llanbardaufawr, four at Llanilar, four at 
Lianfihangel-y-Creuddyn, four at Goginau, four at 
Penllwyn, four at Penrhyncoch, four at Goss, four at 
New Goss, four at Bow-street, four at Llandre, and four 
at Trerddol. In addition the Council is to erect four 
houses near Trawscoed Station. ; : 

ARKSEY.—Plans for the extensions to Endowed 
school have now been prepared by the County Archi- 
tect, Plans have been approved. The cost will be 
about £3,000. 
othe Dean of Guild Court passed plans: Two 
villas, St. Leonard s-road, Mr. Wm. Drinnan, George- 
street; eight cottages, Quail-road, Mr. R. Hutchison ; 
cottage, Hawkhill-avenue, Mr. T. M‘Caig; house and 
shop, 63, Peebles-street, Mr. Jas. Gallacher; villa, 
corner of Monument-road and  Bellevue-avenue, 
J. & D. Meikle; three double cottages, Chalmers- 
road East, W. Paton « Sons. 

BAKEWELL.—The R.D.C. has received an offer from 
a private person to pay half the cost of a bridge made 
of oak and concrete at the stepping-stones at Offerton, 
near Hathersage 

BARKING.—The E.C. is to build a new central school 
to accommodate 640 pupils at Wilmington-gardens. 

BARKING TOWN.—The U.D.C. has received sanction 
from the M.H. to erect five houses on land in Abbey- 
road, and 20 houses on land in Bamber-road. Tenders 
are to be invited for the erection of the five houses. 

BaTs.—The City Engineer of the T.C. was instructed 
to report as to whether a site could be found for a 
convenience near the top of Brougham Hayes.—The 
M.H. approved the granting of financial assistance in 
respect of an additional zV houses.—The M.H. has 
consented and the architect has been instructed to 
invite tenders for the erection of houses to complete 
the scheme at Englishcombe Park. The architect is 
to report upon the question of the provision of shops 
with housing accommodation, on the plots adjoining 
Chestnut-grove.—The, Cotford sub-committee report 
that they propose to erect three more pair of cottages. 
at an estimated cost of £2,s00.—The Surveyor of 
Corporate Property was instructed to prepare plans 
for adaptation of the covered playground of the 
boys’ school for provision of a room for practical 
science and a room for mathematical and technical 
drawing with all necessary equipment, and for the 
erection of a shed at the west end of the playground 
at Oldfield Council school.—The Wells sub-committee 
report that they are desirous of converting the Knap 
Hill house into a residence for the Farm Bailiff, in 
accordance with a plan prepared by the Clerk of 
Works, at an estimated cost of £909, subject to the 
approval of the Local Authorities and the M.H.—The 
T.C. are to carry out various alterations, which are to 
cost £20,000. The Town Clerk is to apply to the M.H. 
for the money.—Plans approved: Lecture and drill 
hall, Pulteney-mews ; house, Charlcombe-lane ; nouse, 
Wellsway ; houses, Warminster-road. 

BExHILL.—The T.C. passed plans: Residence, 
Wickham-avenue, Mr. J. KE. Maynard, for J. « T. 
Skinner; residence, South-cliff, Mr. J. E. Maynard, for 
— Trowbridge ; residence, Brockley-road, Mr. J. K. 
Maynard, for G. B. Crook; house, Beaconsfield-road, 
Mr. F. Banks, for J. T. Noble; two bungalows, Cooden- 
drive, Mr. H. W. Parr, for W. C. Greed. 

BINGLEY.—The U.D.C. has definitely committed 
to an expenditure of £27,000 for the provision of new 
public baths, including a swimming bath, upon a site 
at Myrtle-grove. Application ot sanction to borrow 
the money is being made to the M.H. 

BLACKPOOL.—The T.C. has appointed a sub- 
committee for a town-planning scheme and for select- 
ig & suitable site for the proposed branch reading 
tom at North Shore.—Mr. E. P. Mawson submitted 
plan of proposed pavilion to be erected on the putting 
green in the public park, which was approved.— 
Tenders for alterations to premises in Lytham-street 
and West-streec, for municipal buildings, are being 
considered.— Application to the M.H. for sanction to 
4loan of £20,0u0 for housing has been made. —It is 


make further 
and to borrow 


Proposed by the Hesketh-road Primitive Methodists 
to build a new church. 
BRADPOK»).—Extensions are to be carried out at 


the Bowling Back-lane Girls’ School, comprising an 
. class-r:oom at an estimated cost of £646, for the 
_ Sanction has been received by the Corporation 

om the M.H. for the carrying out of a scheme at the 


destructor works in Hammerton-street. Ali outer 
walls are to be of concrete instead of brick and stone 
a at present. The cost will be £1,300. 

BRIDGE.—The R.D.C. approved plans: Pair of 


houses, Littlebourne, for Mr. H. E. Grainger; house, 
Hetbourne, for Mr. T. Huggett; bungalow, New 
a d, Thannington, for Mr. P. A. Tolputt; 
bungalow, Bond-lane, Barham, for Mr. J. F. Ross; 
ungalow, Bekesbourne, for Mr. F. G. Mitchell ; bunga- 


low, Cherry Gardens-road, Harbledown, for Mr. S. File. 








* Bee also our Txt of Contracts, Competitions, ete. 


BRIDGEND.—he Bridgend and Cowbridge B.G. is to 
erect a new receiving home. 

BRIGHTLINGSEA.—The U.D.C, received sanction from 
the M.H. for a loan of £300, subsidies upon four new 
houses to be erected. 

BRISTOL.—One hundred and twenty-six acres of 
land is to be bought at Almondsbury as a colony for 
mental cases. 

CARNARVON.—The T.C. approved plans for the pro- 
posed alterations at Pool Side, Carnarvon, for Messrs. 
8S. Aston & Sons, Ltd. 

CHELMSFORD.—Messrs. Golding & MHadler have 
contemplated building 42 houses in Bishops-road, and 
have applied to borrow money. Each house will cost 











£576. 
CaESTER.—Mr, P. H. Lawson, City Architect, has 
been instructed to invite tenders to execute the 


structural alterations and decorations to electricity 
showrooms.—Plans prepared by the City Surveyor 
for the proposed alterations to the Queen-street 
slaughter-house have been forwarded to the M.H. for 
approval.—The Town Clerk reported his interview 
with an official of the M.H. with reference to the 
erection of additional houses upon the Heath-lane 
site—The T.C. are to make application to the M.H. 
for sanction to borrow an additional sum of £10,000 
for housing.—The sanction of the M.H. to the borrow- 
ing of £235 for the purchase of the cottages, Nos. 53 
and 55, Linenhall-street, has been received.—Plans 
passed: House, for Mr. W. R. W. Shuard; four 
houses, for Miss Sheriff Roberts; two houses, Mr. H. 
Sheriff Roberts; house, for Mr. C. H. Ward; bun- 
galow, for Miss M. Jamieson, all on the Curzon Park 
estate.—Application is to be made to the Housing 
Committee to let a small piece of land on the Curzon 
Park estate for the erection of an open-air sub-station. 
—A suggestion is now being discussed to provide an 
institution for 400 mental defectants. 

C4ESTERFIELD.—Mr. Colin Richardson, of Derby, 
has bought the malthouses, upon which is to be erected 
a modern dance hall. The cost of the scheme will be 
about £10,000. 

CLEETHORPES.—The Lindsey C.C. decided to grant 
£35,450 for the erection of a secondary school. 

CLIFTON, NEAR MANCHESTER.—The Clifton & 
Kersley Coal Co., Ltd., propose to erect a further 
50 houses at their Askern Green Colliery Garden 
Villages. Plans have been prepared by Mr. W. Beech, 
the company surveyor. 

COULSDON AND PURLEY.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: 
Bungalow, Farleigh-road, for Mr. G. H. Smith; house, 
Addington-road, for Mr. A. Dunster; eight houses, 
Selcroft-road, for Mr. F. Brown; house, Ridgway, for 
Mr. J. Hamilton; new street, off Grovelands-road, for 
British Land Co., Ltd.; house, Peaks Hill, for Mrs. 
Browning; house, Downs-road, for Mr. Murray ; 
house, Chipstead Valley-road, for Mr. F. W. Allen; 
house, Verulam-avenue, for Woodcote Estate, Ltd. ; 
seven houses, Purley Hill, for Mr. J. P. Oldaker; new 
street, off Marlpit-lane, for Messrs. Hall & Co., Ltd. ; 
house, Victoria-avenue, for Mr. A. F. Crutchfield ; 
house, Kendal-avenue, for Mr. R. Casswell. 

CROYDON.—An improvement scheme is now being 
proposed to improve the aerodrome, at a cost of about 
£250,000. 

DUNDEE.—Plans and sections of proposed new 
buildings, &c., have been lodged at the office of the 
City Engineer: Blackness-road, cottages, for J. Cree 
(architects, Johnston & Baxter); Cambridge-street, 
cottage, for W. M. Dick (architect, Vernon Constable). 

East HAM.—The B.C. has approved plans: Hall, 
club and institute, Katherine-road, for Newman & 
Jacques ; two houses, Whitta-road, for Clemens Bros. ; 
22 houses, Sandford-road, for Herepath Bros.; five 
houses, South Esk-road, for J. Walker; bungalow, 
corner of Wellington-road, and Nelson-street, for W. 
Newman ; 10 houses, Clements-road, for W. Robinson ; 
23 houses, Holland-road, for W. Robinson; amended 
design for 55 houses, Eustace-road, for Leyton Building 
Go. shop, No. 393, Barking-road, for W. T. « E. 
Yates. 

EDINBURGH.—Plans passed by the Dean of Guild 
Court: J. Dalton, house, Milton-road, Portobello ; 
H. Hendrie, house, corner of Bonaly-road and Grant- 
avenue, Colinton; A. Matthew, double bungalow, 
Corstorphine-bank, St. John’s-road, ‘ Corstorphine ; 
W. Snowdon and another, two bungalows, Granton- 
road; Mrs. M. Falconer Cunningham or Hemming, 
bungalow, Queensferry-road, Blackhall; Mrs. F. 
Laing, house, Frockstone-brae, Fairmilehead; A. 
Matthew, two double bungalows, Cluny-gardens. 

tSSEx.—A large town-planning scheme is now being 
discussed hy the South Essex Regional Town-Planning 
Committee. The scheme invoives the whole of the 
south of Essex. 

FELIXSTOWE.—The U.D.C. has signed the contract 
for the purchase of Cliff House, at a cost of £900, 

GLASGOW.—Plans passed by the Dean of Guild 
Court: G. & J. Weir, Ltd., Holm Foundry, Cathcart, 
house, Barfillan-drive, Cardonald; J. Hunter, sports 
pavilion off Lennox-avenue, Scotstoun; Andrew 
Aitken, junr., double villa, Langlands-road, Newlands ; 
W. Campsie, house, 29, Second-avenue, Dumbreck ; 
Corporation Health Department, clinic, Avenuepark- 
street; Mrs. J. Catherine Macrae, villa, Langlands- 
road, Newlands; Corporation Housing Department, 
to erect houses and form streets at Langlands. 

GLAMORGAN.—The C.C. is to proceed with the erec- 
tion of four new schools ; at Clydach (for 400 children), 
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at Beddau (300), at Cwmlai (100), and at Llantwit 
Fardre (350). 

GRAVESEND.—Plans passed: Six houses, Sun-lane, 
for Mr. W. Barton; six houses, Parrock-road, for 
Messrs. Hopkins & Sons. 

GREENOCK.—The Housing Committee recommended 
that plans should be submitted to the Board of Health 
for the erection of 54 houses at Cowdenknowe. It 
was aiso recommended that a further instalment of 
250 houses to replace houses in insanitary areas should 
be erected on ground to the east of Sinclair-street. 

HORNSEY.—The T.C. passed plans: Eight houses, 
Creighton-avenue, by Mr. A. E. Bailey ; house, Priory- 
gardens, by Messrs. Trant, Brown «& Brightiff; house, 
Sheldon-avenue, by Mr. W. Quennell ; factory, Wood- 
side cottages, Churchyard-bottom, by Mr. E. Aumonier ; 
eight garages at the rear of Nos. 34-50, Bedston-road, 
by Mr. A. E, Butt, , 

HOYLAND NETHER.—Mr. J. T. W. Savage, of the 
U.D.C., expressed the hope that at the next meeting 
the Council would consider the tenders for the erection 
of houses at Elsecar. There was a strong feeling 
amongst the Committee that another site should also 
be selected. A plan of a shop in the High-street for 
Messrs. Storey & Cooper has been approved. 

ILFORD.—The U.D.C. approved plans: Suburban 
Development (London), Ltd., proposed 12 houses, 
Perth-road ; J. Holley, two houses, St. John’s-road ; 
F. B. Harrison, amended plan of 14 houses, Colombo- 
road; E. Meredith, six houses, Broomhill-road; A. 
Smith & Son, four houses, \ oodstock-gardens; E. 
Meredith, shop and dwelling, Green-lane ; E. Meredith, 
house, 27, Seven Kings-road; C. J. Dawson, Son & 
Allardyce, rebuilding of 197-203, High-road; W. 
Butcher, lock-up garages rear of Nos. 1 to 13, Hatch- 
lane; H. G. Needham, house, 110, Wards road East ; 
G. E. Withers, Wesleyan Church hall Bennetts Castle- 
lane; J. W. Davies, 40 houses, Henley-road. 


ILKESTON.—The T.C. has passed plans prepared by 
the B.S. for the provision of eight slipper baths at a 
cost of £343, 

IpswicH.—The E.C. decided the extension of the 
School of Arts and Crafts, to provide for 250 students. 
Mr. E. T. Johns has been appointed architect. The 
E.C. are to proceed with the completion of the infants’ 
school buildings, Nation-road, which is estimated to 
cost £3,450. The T.C. is to apply to the M.H. for 
sanction to the necessary loan. A caretaker’s house 
is to be built between the boys’ and girls’ departments 
of the school at an estimated cost of £708. 

IRELAND.—A meeting was held by the County 
Antrim and County Derry ratepayers for the purpose 
of having a new bridge erected across the Bann river. 

LANCASTER.—The T.C. passed plans: Two semi- 
detached houses in Wingate-Saul-road, for Messrs. 
Townson & Ward. 

LEEDS.—The T.C. accepted, subject to the approval 
of the M.H., tenders for the erection of 500 houses at 
the Meanwood, Crossgates, and the Middleton housing 
estates. 

LEEK.—The U.D.C. are now discussing a town- 
planning scheme. The Housing Committee has 
offered £850 to the Vicar of All Saints’ Church for 
land in Junction-road for housing purposes, subject 
to the M.H. approval. 

LINTAWAITE.—The D.C. approved plans: Four 
houses, Causewayside, for Messrs. J. Wimpenny & Co. ; 
house and shop, Cowlersley, for Mrs. Livesey ;_ boiler- 
house, for the Colne Vale Dye and Chemical Co. 

LLANDUDNO,.—The U.D.C. passed plans: Building at 
rear of Lloyds Bank, Mostyn-avenue, for Lloyds Bank, 

.; two houses, Lloyd-street West, for Mr. D. 
Davies ; 14 houses, North-retreat, The Oval, off St. 
George’s-road, for Mr. T. R. Hughes and others.—The 
M.H. forwarded formal sanction to the borrowing of 
£1,950 for the purchase of sites for the erection of 
houses in Trinity-street, Mowbray-road, and Knowles- 
road.—The Surveyor submitted plans of working-class 
houses proposed to be erected on the sites and on the 
available portion of the brickfield site, the number of 
houses proposed on each site being as follows: Knowles- 
road site, four; Mowbray-road site, 19; Trinity- 
street site, six; brickfield site, 12, 

LONDON (BERMONDSEY).—Plans by the 
B.C.: E, Mortimer (London), Ltd., 12 lock-up sho 
with flats over, 66-72, Tower Bridge-road, Nort 
Robin & Wilsdon, architects. = 

LONDON (CAMBERWELL).—The B.C. has made 
application to the L.C.C. for sanction to the necessary 
loan for road works, which is estimated at £27,363. 

LONDON (ISLINGTON).—The L.C.C. are to erect a 
school in Twyford-street, N.1. 

LONDON (LEWISAAM).—Plans passed by the B.C. 

Eaglen Bros., 16 houses, Burnt Ash-hill and —— 
road; Chas. Engram «& Co., 19 houses, Como- 
W. J. Scudamore, Ltd., five houses, Manor-lane; J. G. 
Stephenson, elementary school for L.C.C. on Downham 
Estate ; The British Economy Association, Ltd., house, 
Canonbie-road ; C. Cutler « Sons, house, Fairfield-road; 
A. J. Glock, 22 houses, Ewhurst-road; F. Clode, six 
houses, Kemble-road; H. R. Watt, nine houses, 
Bellingham-road; W. Quilter, house, Marvels-lane ; 
Eaglen Bros., bungalow, Baring-road; H. R. Watt, 
four houses, Thornsbeach-road. Proposals have been 
made to the B.C. as to the desirability of constructing 
a subway under the Brighton line of the Southern 
Railway in lieu of the present footbridge connecting 
Sydenham Park with Mayow-road, for which the 
Borough Surveyor has submitted plans. The scheme is 
estimated to cost £8,000, 

LONDON (MUSWELL HILL).—A new school is to be 
erected by the Hornsey E.C. to provide for about 
1,000 children. 

LONDON (PECKHAM).—The L.C.C, agreed to an 
expenditure of £3,250, recommended by the E.C., for 
the purchase of a new site for Secondary School for 
Girls. The site is in Homestead-road. 


(Oontinued on p. 95.) 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


{Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices 


BRICKS, é&c, 
Per 3,000 Sy in River Thames 
upto idge. 
Best Stocks... <n 4% $ 
Fecond HardStocks..... ini at snlereretaaly ae 
n Per 1,000. Delivered at London Goods Stations, 
ettons, at & s. d. £ s, d. 
King’s Cross 213 3) Best Biue 
0. grooved ‘or Pressed Staffs. 9 56 0 
Wester 215 3%) Do. Bulinose.. 915 0 
© Bullnose .. % 8 38) Blue Wire 
. Stourbridge Fire brick :— a 
Sf ey sil U 3 
Guana Bite Bisccecssses BW G 0 
es Vhite T’ble Str’tch’rs 31 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 28 10 0 
It Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 23 0 0 two Ends 32 10 0 
Headers........ 22 10 0] Two Sides and 
Quoins. Bull- one End .... 3310 0 
ed and 4}in, Splays and 
BB coccccee SOW C Squints......31 0 0 


Cream 


Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 jess than best. 
ite. Other colours, Hard 


ond bull, £2 extra over wh 
laze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


BKEKZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Delivered London. 
8. d. 








2in.peryd.super 2 1 3 in * & 
24 in. 2 (iio. Sm ES 
Thames Ball 3% 
La Weppanbebeteneed Hl deat gs 
mes Sand .... celia: 
Best Washed Sand ;* 8 1 -y 
fin. Shingle jor Ferro ™ ae radius 
ed 2 9 Padding- 
> . : eee. 
n. Broken Brick.” ...... ee eae ”" 
an | eg we F hae 
er ton delivered in London area ip, loads. 
Best Portland Cement. Brit ish. - tuff = 
Standard Specification Test £2 18 Oto gg 3 ¢ 
51 /— alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra onabove.......... 910 0 
Super Cement ( W ater; roof).... eo #8 0 
Roman Cement ........ cccocee SM BC 
ParianCement ......... sccoesess OO SF 
Keene's Cement, pr nite penees seusecesssaese OE 
” - *ink seuseecesocoeses OS 
Plaster, Coarse, Pink ......... cevcccccess = § 0 0 
ga 7 nedoneied Selahiabediti > 312 6 
- FUND occccccece ebeneecdeeus coce SB OG 
Birapite, Coarse ........... Hiemtnewes 2 a 
i Finish ...... snnbeeesseeeseenes FT Se 
Grey Stone Lime ............ seeeheones T'S 
SS eeeereneppepepeneest eoe S22 8 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime ..... acaceces 2 OR 
it dita atnd dsktndibiniicénanette i7 0 0 
Granite Chippings .......... eR ee 112 0 


Nork.—Sacks are charged 1s, 9d. each and credited 
1s. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carr. pd. 

Stourbridge Fireclay ins’cks 35s, 0d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Batu STONE—delivered In rallway trucksat 5, 4 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or © 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube... ... 

Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Dims, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube......... a 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft, 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L. & S.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.1., per ft. cube...... a 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
GRASISER, HEP Te. GUNS... cwvecesecscscoes 4 5 

White basebed, Jd. per ft. cube extra, 

NorTr.—ld. per ft. cube extra for every oot Over 
20 (ft. average, and jd. beyond 30 ft. 

Horpron-Wo0op STONE. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London, 

Amal) random blocks, up to 10 ft. cube. Per ft. cube 7 |- 


oF 
2 11g 


Random blocks trom 10 it. and over am l- 
Gawn two sided ........eeeceeeees 3 4 


Sawn three or four sides .......... _ © 

York STONE, BL7E—Robdin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. s, 4d. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


POR, MD occccccegasees Per Ft. Super 5 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto........ » 6 0 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, 2 3 
2 in. to 2) in. sawn one side slabs 1 6 
(random sizes) ......ceeeeeseees . i 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ........... — 4 
amp ae at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random biocks........ Per Ft.Cube 6 3 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 3 2 
40 ft, su Rade owes ae eeece Per Ft. Super 3 i 
6 in. rubbed two sides Dcccccesees - 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, : 4 
8 in. ditto. ditto si 
2 ip. self-faced rancom flags. . Per Yard Su 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


in London Area in full van | oads, per ft. 
Deliverer iain, 6s. 6d. ; Moulded, 78. 9d.; Cills, 88, 3d. 


woobn. 
GooD “eo a baal, — 
nches. ver Stan. nches, per 

e x ll ae £32 0 os © sade £23 0 
+ x ) ree 28 0 3 x ll eete 28 0 
- 8 vice Se S 2 MAL ccce : 0 
. 2 fen a 2 3 X 9D coco < 0 
,-s € ess eS 2 2-8 cn Bw 
. ee aw eS SR Gees & SF 
| ae 22 u ’ @ © som a @ 


i=) 


PLANED BOARDS, 
é31 0 > Be eo 


x 
~ 
= 


WOOD (Continued). 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORLNG, 
r 


inches, 8q. Inches, 89. 
cosdeesnsase: | if <I ge 
ceeseuseuess Gee” | UG ccccccccccce STIG 
edie, 

TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BEST. 

GROOVED FLOORING. 

inches. per3a. Inches per 8q. 

1 esencseseons Se  ecescccoee 368 

BS cocccccses eoe- 32/6 cosesecesocs SO 

2G cc ccccece eS escecocecces Slo 

laches LATTENS a. da. 
1B cocccccccesscccccsscecccs » SBE 100 ft. 

t SAWN LATHS, - 

Dep WMMED cococcceccegeccecccecccecess 8 BS 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ...... 020to 9 2 6 
3 in. do. do. 016teo 02 0 

Dry) Mahogany—Honduras, 


Tabasco, African, per 


ft. super,asinch .... 019t 02 6 
Cuba Mahogany ......... ©3 0 to 0 8 6 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 

or Java), per ft. cube 014 0 to — 
American 

planks, per ft. cube .. 012 0 to O14 0 
Best Scotch Glue, per ewt. 410 0 to pane 

47 0 to 610 


Liquid Glue, per cwt. “ai 
SLATES. 

Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc car- 
riage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station, 
Per 1,000 of 1,200, 

£ £ os, 
18by10 .... 21 2 
18 by 9...... 18 12 
16 by 10 .... 17 12 
bys .... 13 15 


‘TILES, Per 1,000 


f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles irom Broseley or 
Staffordshire district ...... ccccccocccce 
Ditto hand made ditto .... 
Gem GND coca csesccccoosccocecs 
Hip and valley tiles {aoa TERED —s cccece 
(per dozen) Machine made ...... 


METALS. 
Jonsts, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION = TON— 
s. d. 

13 10 
15 10 
17 10 
20 10 


ecocoooen 
CeVaag 


ccoaocam 
oeeca 


R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 
Plain Compound Girders ..... cescece 


7 = Stanchions 
eee ° 
MILD STEEL 


ooo 


ROUNDS. 
To London Station, per ton. 
Diameter. éa ¢€ Diameter. 
1610 0 ® in. to sin... 
Me. covceses 1410 O in. to2gin... 
/ROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct trom Works, 24 per cent. less above 
discounts, carriage forward if sent from 


on Stocks.) : 
aaa Lubes. Fittings. 


£ s. 
1310 0 
13 0 0 





Flanges 


All sizes. Tn, 
kup. ttok” H&up. }’to}” 
inclusive. inclusive 

Black Gas.... 50 %..50 %..474%..60 %..574 
Blue Water .. 45 %..45 %..42)%..55 %..52 
Red Steam ., 40 %..40 %..37 
Galv’d Gas .. 35 %..40 %..37 a 
Water. 283%..35 %..324%..45 %..4: 
» Steam 22$%..30 % ..27$%..40 %.. 379% 
C.1l. HALF-RouNp Gurrers—London Prices, ex Works. 

Per yd. in 6 ft. Angles and Sto 


lengths. Gutters, Nozzles, Ends. 

3 See 1/1 11d. Sad. 
S$ IM. wc cccccccce » th 1 /03 3$d. 

_ 1/4 1/13 Bed. 
HF hs seeuccaseses 1 ee 1/4 4d. 

"ee eneteus en 1/5 

0.0. Gurrens, */** - 

© Pi scanctesce eet 1/6 1/2 34d. 
Se &icese eocecce 1/6 1/2 3¢d. 
ya R Heys os 88 1/4 3$d. 
Cw acek chosen 1/9 1/6} 4d. 
Mhceuskevassaacs 1/9 6d. 


2/1 / 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, &o. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
angles. stock anglea 





S te. PORE cccccccs {7 1/13 1/8 
SET  cccsccece 1/9 1/4 2 /Ot 
Sm. gg oe eee 2/1 1/8 2 /5 
Sb. we  ccccccce 2/6 1/11lg 2/10t 
GU. « ssocecze 2/1lt 2 /4t 3 /5t 


L.C.C. CoaTep S01 Pires—London Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles stock angles, 

a. 


e ¢ 8. 8 d. 
Sa Oe 96 ao phte 3 : on : sf a a 
2 e ee ee o 3S 3 
3 in o ahaa © Bw & 
3} in. 2 ma = 8 8% .. 4 8} 
4 i 3 9 5 6 


nD. e y 2 ae - 
L.C.C. CoatED DraIn Pipes—London Prices ex works. 
Bends .stock Branches 
Pipe. angles. stock angles, 
8. & s. 2. 


8, 
Sin. peryd. inOft.lengths 4 9 .. 6 8 .. 810 
4in. ,, o oe © wis 8. wm & 
Sin. ,, = av. «2 © «4a 6 
€in. , 8 - = i aa 5 
er ton on, 
—_— a £ «. . =. & 
mon tecomens Da 8 Oe BH 
Staffordshire Crown : 
good merchant qualit 34410 0 . 610 0 
Staffordshire * Marked 
P eeeee sesccsccess 4 OO gs BOC 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 12 0 0 .. 18 0 0 


of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Ed,} 


METALS (Continuea). 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete £ s, ¢@ £4 @ 
quality, basis price .... 1210 0 | 4310 96 
Hoopiron,basisprice .... 1610 90 1710 0 
Galvanised .... 31 0 0 3 g2 0 9 

Soft "bteel Sheets, Black— 

Ordinary sizes to20g... 1410 0 ., 1510 0 
* a » 24g... 3510 0 ., 1610 0 
> 9 ate... 2 8 . B® OG 

Sheets Flat Best Sort Steel, C.R. & C.A. quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 't. by 

2ft. tos ft.to2g.. 21 0 9 ,, 2210 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 

2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 g 

a RR aa 2 ,. Se a 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 


© it. to 3 ft. to26g... 2410 0 ., 2610 ¥ 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 


4 YS eels 2010 v ,, 21120 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9 it, to 22 , aad 36 20710060, 28 8 
é ft. to 
a... <3 00 . 204 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to sft. 
20g. and — 1 rR 2310 0 . 2410 0 
ie 6 8 «ek 
= 20. £et 
cut Hate. iviosin’” «2010 0 = & 0 


Zin. usnal trade extras.) 

Maran "Wixpows-—Standard sizes suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 1/4 
to 1/7 per foot super. 

LEAD, &c 
(Delivered in London. ) 
LrEap—Sheet. English, 4lb. andup ..... 54 0 0 


DE: —-  eesessenngeeen See o 
eo  eidaees. oe ae. 
io 60 10 0 


Compo pipe.........-++++ iaeseesateus 
NoTE—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots andet 
3 ewt., 2s. per cwt, extra and over 3cwt. and under 5 
ewt..1s.6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. cwt.extra. 
Old lead, ex London area, } 40 m 6 “a _ 


at Mills ...... per ton 
Do., ex country, carriage \ 4110 0 .. 

forward ...... r ton 
COPPER. 8, d. 
Seamless Copper tubes (basis) ....-.--- per lb. 1 1} 
Strong sheet. .........ccccccsceecs ee ee 2 3 
Thin a) BRR eRKER ee eeewseees » 2 4 
GHOEE GEE  occcccscccccwescseese . » 2 3 
COMPEE WH occ cccccccccccccsececece s = 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
New River PaTrern SorneEW DOWN Bis COOKS For 


RON. 
3 in. 3in. 81 in. 1} in. tein. 2 in 
29/ 45 |[- 76/- 153/- 246/- 610/- per doz. 


NEW RIVER PaTTERN SCREW DowN Stop Cooks anbD 


Unions, 
3 in. in. lin. hin. 1f in. 2 in. 

41/6 2/- e2/- 174/— 300/- 688/ = per doz. 
New Kiver PaTTern Screw Down Main FERRULBS. 
in. 2 in. 1 in. 

39/6 60 /- 116 /6 per doz. 


CaPS AND SCREWS. 
1} in. ag 2 in. 3 in. Shin. 4 in. 
7/6 = =10f— 14/- 23f/— 30/- 42/- per doz. 
DOUBLE Not BorLer SorReEws. 
din. Zin. 1 in. 1} in. 1$ in. 2in. 
7/6 11/6 17/- 29/- 36/- 63/- perdoz 
Brass SLERVES, 
Jjin. 2in. 3 ing 34 in, 4 in. 
10/- 12/- 20j—- 24/- 81 /— per doz. 
NEW KiIveR PATTERN CROYDON BALt VaLves. 3.? 
2 in. in. «60s dL im, «1g in, = 1 in 
35 /- 6/—- O8/— 162/— 228/- perdoz. 
DRAWN LEaD P, & 8, TRAPS WITH BRA33 CLEANING 
SOREW. 
i¢ in, 2 in, 
&lbs. P. traps .. 33 41/— 66/- 10L/—per doz. 
& Ibs. 8. traps .. 35/— 45/— 66/. 126/- én 
TIN—English Ingots, 2/7 per Ib. SOLDER—Plumbers’ 
1/3, Tinmen’s | /5, Blowpipe 1 /6 per Ib. 


13 in. 3 in. 


PAINTS, &c. £3. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil, in pipes ...... per gallon 0 4 6 
” ve ve = barrels .... mw 0 4 : 
” ” + indrums .... 0 41 
Boiled ,, » inbarrels .... 0 411 
mt vf .. indrums .... “a 05 2 
Turpentine in barrels ..... o2ee0 ‘ 05 6 
aii in drums (10 gall.) .. - 05 9 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 63 5 vu 


_ (in not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE Leap PalNT— 
Father Thames,” “Nine Elms,” 
ark, “ Supremus,” “St. Paul's,” 
“Spedol” and other best brands (io 
14 lb. tins) not less than 5 ewt. jots 
Red Lead kages pe om we 38 0 0 
a ’ (pac extra)....per ton 58 
Lest Linseed Oil Putty............per wt. 0 15 
Til ncmnpestpeccecsicgosecneae 98 6 
Size. XD Quality......... eoccccccese fkn O 3 6 


[Continued on next page.' 
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* The information given on this page bas been specially 
compiled for THE BUILDER and ‘# copymgnt. Our aim in 
this list is to give, as far as possibie, the average prices 
of materials, pot néeeessarily the highest of lowest Qualty 
and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact wolch snvuid 
be remembered by those who make use of this Wivlmeuves 
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pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conid.) 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHBBT GLASS LN CRATES OF STO3K 
- SIZL». 
Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 on. fourths .. 3#d. 22 oz. iourths ...... 8$d. 


15 ,, thirds.... 4¢d. 32 ,, thirds ......10 
= Obseured Sheet, 15 oz. 4d. 


” ” 21 ” 6 d. 

6 fourths .. 6d. Fluted 150z, 63d.,21oz. ofa: 

96° " thirds ..... 7id. En’lied 150z. 5$d.,21 oz 7id 

Extra price according to size and substance for square- 
cut from stock. 


gNGLISH KOLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


2} ,, fourths .. 6d. 
qj |. thirds .... 63d. 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
Ra jabbévetsasocads Gn 
i TOME .. cccccccccccccccces coccccce SFd. 
Rough rolled ...cccccccccccccccsccccccccs bad. 


Figured Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, Arctic, Stip- 
polyte and small and large 'iemish white.. 63d. 


DOK SE 6nbbkceeadeciees sudecees Od. 
Rolled Sheet ........006 ececccosee coos 6d. 
White Rolled Cathedral ........cccccccccse 5hd. 
‘Tinted Gi phe uwececsinn ese Vee 


Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled. 


Per gallon. 
£ es. d. 


VARNISHES, &c. 









Oak Varnish ...ccccccccccesssecs Outside 014 0 
Fine dittO ...++e0. eeunebtzescace ditto 016 0 
Fine Copal ....++e. séneatesemseses De” Sa 8 
Pale Copal .....+++- Stbcnecnsenss Gae-.a 8 © 
Pale Copal Carriage .........4.- ditto 14 0 
Best Ditto ......-- evccccccccce -. ditto 112 0 
Floor Varnish ..... eoccccccccccs inside 018 0 
Fine Pale Paper ...... ccccserces ditto O18 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet ........ eee ditto 1 2 & 
Fine Copal Flatting ...... -- ditto 1 0 6 
Hard Drying Oak...... ccccccccee WD OR OG 
Fine Hard Drying Oak .......... ditto 019 0 
Fine Copal Varnish .............. ditto 1 0 0 
Pale ditto ...... amine “ak £2 © 
Best ditto ..... eocccecocescscse GS 32: © 
Best Japan Gold Size .......ccccccscee-- 910 0 
Best Black Japan .........00. ununesne Dae © 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water).......... 012 0 
Brunswick Black...........+-+ cocesccoens 9 F 6 
Den BREE cccccccccccccscccocccocsss OR 6 
Knotting (patent) ...... eeocescocesocess 2 § @ 
French and Brush Polish ... coscoce OST 6 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine.......cccccsees 9 D9 U 
(Cuirass Black Enamei..... seoscesccsnvsxceo OF 0 


a 


Obituary. 

The death took place recently of Mr. John 
Hughes, builder, Doncaster, at the early age 
of fifty-seven. A native of Liverpool, where his 
father was in business as a builder, Mr. Hughes 
removed to Southport as a young man, and in 
business on his own account was largely res- 
ponsible, along with four or five others, for the 
development of modern Southport. He built 
& large proportion of the residential property 
there. 


¥ THE BUILDER Y& 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Dundee.—Hovuses.—The T.C. has decided to 
erect 200 concrete houses on the pier and panel 
system of Messrs. H. Boot & Sons, Ltd. It was 
agreed that direct labour only should deal with 
the concrete part of the construction, and the 
joiner work be left to private enterprise. 

Ayrshire.—SanatoriuM.—The Ayrshire Sana- 
torium Committee have decided to proceed with 
the erection of a children’s ward at the Sana- 
torium at Glen Afton, NewCumnock. The build- 
ing has to provide accommodation for 20 chil- 
dren, and will give the sanatorium a total 
accommodation for 125 patients. The estimated 
cost is £1,700.—The District Committee have 
decided to order 10 steel houses from Messrs. 
G. & J. Weir, Ltd., Cathcart, at a cost of £375, 
or thereby, each, as an experiment. The Chair- 
man of the Ayr District Committee said that they 
could get these steel houses immediately. 

Forres.—Scnoot.—At the Dean of Guild 
Court, plans were submitted for the erection of 
a new school and relative offices at Forres. 
The estimated cost is £17,000. The plans were 
passed. 

Motherwell.—Hovsrs.—The Dean of Guild 
Court has passed the following plans: Cottage 
of six apartments at corner of Nigel-street and 
Hamilton-road, for Archd. Ferguson, builder, 
Motherwell, at an estimated cost of £1,150; 
also double villa in Hamilton-road, consisting 
of two houses of five apartments each, for Mr. 
Ferguson, at an estimated cost of £2,400.— 
Double villa in Hamilton-road, for Mrs. Annie 
Ferguson, consisting of two houses of four 
apartments each, at an estimated cost of 
£1,800; cottage in Glasgow-road,. Wishaw, 
of five apartments, for W. Fairbairn. 

Uddingston.—InstrtutrE.—The Lanarkshire 
Welfare Committee has granted Uddingston 
the sum of £6,000 to erect an institute and bowl- 
ing green. A site has been obtained at the junc- 
tion of Jacks-road and Bellshill-road, on. the 


‘Lanarkshire tramway route, midway between 


Uddingston Cross and Tannochside-road. 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.” 


Tus following are the preseuc rates of wages in 


the building trade in the principai towns of 


Scotland Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that way occur :— 






































| | 
| Car- 
Masons.| Brick- | penters,| Plas- 
layers. | Joiners. | terers. 
1/8} 1/8 1/8 
1/3 1/8 1/8 
1/8 1/8 118 
1/7 1/7 1/7} 
1/3 1/8 1/8 
1/8 1/3 1/8} 
1/7 1/7 1/74 
1/8 1/8 “1/8 
1)8 1/8 1/3 
1/3 1/8 1/8 
_ i/6 1/6 
1/8 1/8 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 
1/8 1/3 1/8 
1/7} 1/7 1/3 
1/6 1/6 1/6 
Galashiels ........ | 1,65 1/5} 1/6} 1/7 
Gisgow .......... | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/s 
Greenock ........ | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 
Hamilton ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 
TE cine a 1/6 1/6 1/6 |1/6-1 
Helensburgh 1/3 1/3 1/8 1/9 
Inverness... ss. 1/5 —- 1/44 | 1/4 
Kilmarnock ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 
Kitkealdy 6.0.00... | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Kirkwall os. | 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/5 
ME cccccococe | SE 1/8 1/8 1/9 
Tl thiscsscese 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/8 
Yotherwell 1.3... 1/3 1/8 1/8 1/9 
Tthescccccscs | San 1/8 1/8 1,9 
titling .......... 17/3 1/8 1/8 1/8 
srlingshire( Eastern 
omttiety ww... 1 /3-1 f10}1 /2-1/10] 1/8 1/9 
MT Secocese.c ik Bee 1/8 1/8 1/9 
eli 


— 
a 
— 


Brick- Plas. 
Slaters.| Plum- |Painters.| Masons’ layers terers 

| bers Labourers. 
1/3 ijs 1/7 1/04 
1/3 -- 1/65 1/3 
1/8 1/8 _ 1/2) to 1/83 
1/7 1/7 1/5} l/h 
1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/6 1/12 tol/3 
1/5 1/7 1)4 10d. to L/- 
1/8 1/8 1/3 1/3 
143 — 1/6 1/3 tolsst 
1/8 1/8 1/6 fst 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/63 1/3‘ 
1/8 1/8 1/3 1/3} 
1/7 1/7 1/6} 1/2} 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/2 
1/6 3/65 1/6 1/2 
1/8 1/3 i/8 sy 
1f3 1/8 1/7 1/0} to 1 /3t 
1/8 18 1/65 13% 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/2 
1/8 1/3 1/7 1/3t 
1/5 1/5 1f4 -ld. to 1/2 
1/8 1/8 1/7 ist 
1/8 1/8 1/6) 1/3 
1/5 1/4 1/4 1/0 
1/3 1/8 1/6 lj- to if} 
1;8 1/8 18 i et 
1/8 1/8 1/6 l/s 
1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3} 
1/7 1/8 1 (64 1/8 
1/8 1/3 1/7 1/3 

















Deter information given in this table is copyright. The 
are given on page 68 


Tates of wages in the various towns ip England and 


Aberdeen.—Scnoot.—At the T.C. meeting 
a letter was read from the E.C. requesting 
ground on a Town Council site for the erection 
of an intermediate school. The Committee ex- 
pressed their approval and instructed the City 
Chamberlain to negotiate with the E.C.— 
Gymnastum.—The E.C. have decided to pro- 
vide a gymnasium at the High School for 
Girls, at a cost of £2,750. 

Dunfermline.—Hovusts.—The Town Council 
propose to erect at Wilson-street four houses of 
two apartments, and six of three apartments ; 
in Pittencrieff-street district, four houses of two 
apartments and 12 of three apartments; and 
at Milton Green, four houses of two apartments 
and 10 of three apartments ; a total of 12 two- 
apartment and 28 three-apartment houses in 
all. This scheme is in connection with the 
rehousing. 

Inverkeithing.—Hovusrs.—The Town Council 

will apply to the Scottish Board of Health for 
permission to proceed with the erection of 50 
houses at the Spittalfield area, where they have 
already built a considerable number of new 
houses. 
“Alloa.—Hovsrs.— At the last meeting of the 
Town Council tenders were submitted for 
36 additional houses. These will be submitted 
to the Boerd of ‘Health for- approval. During 
the winter a report regarding the steel houses 
will. he submitted to the Council by Baillie 
Mullan. 

Kirkcealdy.—Hovsrs.—At a meéting of the 


‘Town Council the Burgh Surveyor stated that 


he had prepared a report and a lay-out plan 
of the housing site at Overton-road, which has 
been under consideration for some time. The 
area of the site is about 21.5 acres, and with 
the density of 12 houses to the acre it would be 
possible to erect 252 houses in blocks of four. 
The Council decided to give building con- 
tractors the opportunity of tendering and sup- 
plying descriptions of their system, in addition 
to getting prices for the “ Duo-slab ” system. 
Glasgow.—Streets.—Mr. J. A. Mactaggart, 
building contractor, proposes the construction 
of new streets at King’s Park, which estate is 
being developed. Hillfoot Bridge is to be 
reconstructed at a cost of £14,890. y 


a a 


ROBERT GORDON’S 
COLLEGES 


A RECENT report by the Engineering Com- 
mittee of these Colleges stated that they had 
had under consideration the question of the 
provision of buildings and equipment to enable 
the Governors to establish degree and diploma 
courses in engineering, in co-operation with 
Aberdeen University. The cost of providing 
the necessary buildings, apparatus, and equip- 
ment for the engineering department would be 
approximately £50,000. The Committee re- 
solved to recommend to the Governors that a 
remit be made to the Chairman’s Committee 
to consider and report as to a complete 
scheme of buildings for the departments of 
engineering, chemistry, pharmacy, navigation 
and art (including architectur> and building), 
and the order in which the buildings would be 
erected, with power to confer with the com- 
mittees of the departments named, and with 
the Engineering Committee of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, and to consult with Mr. R. Leslie 
Rollo, principal teacher of architecture in the 
College, as to the necessary plans and estimates 
of cost. ‘oe 


Becta 
—— > 





Steel Houses. 

In connection with the experimental houses 
of various types being built at Govan, the 
Town Council has agreed that three blocks be 
built of the building material manufactured 
by Messrs. Fife-Stone, Ltd. aw 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
(Continued from p. 91.) 


LONDON WooLWwIc" ).— Plans passed by the B.C. : 
J Sutcliffe, Town Hall, for the B.C., 100 houses on 
the housing estate, Eltham; J. Sutcliffe, Town Hall, 
se the B.C., electricity sub-station at the Plumstead 
for High-street ; oy Logan, for 


t, Plumstead ; b. J. 
Ma Peters, four shops with flats, Well Hall-road, 
‘pom: W. LE. Wright, six houses, Southend-road, 


itham ; , 
Elta Ss. Browne, three houses, 29 to 32, Glenlea- 


bar itham The B.C. has received the L.C.C. 
sanction to a loan of £52,200, for housing. The B.C. 
has decided to ask the M.H. whether they are prepared 
to allow the ¢ ouncil to construct 500 concrete houses 

on the housing estate at Eltham. a 
LONGTON (STAFFS.). Plans passed: Two houses, 
Trentham-road, for Mr. F. Chambers ; house, Star and 
Garter-road, for Mr.S. T. Barker ; four houses, Blurton- 
Prestwood Bros.; two houses, 


: for Messrs. 
roel, om-r0ed, for Mr. W. Bailey 
road, for Mr. H. Rudman. , - 

LowesT0FrT.—The C.B. has received formal sanction 
from the M.H. to the borrowing of £1,765 for the erec- 
tion of four houses on the Beccles-road site, and a 
further sanction to the borrowing of £1,875 for the 
purpose of subsidies to be granted by the Council in 
respect of 25 houses to be erected. 

LvToN.—Plans passed by the T.C.: A. Mardle, four 
houses, Argyle-avenue ; C. Jeyes, 20 houses, Cavendish 
and Denbigh-roads ; E. D. Wallace, four houses, 
Selbourne-road ; A. Tate, two houses, Lincoln-road ; L. 
Shepheard, two houses, Alexandra-avenue; A. Cole, 
Ltd., 12 houses, Richmond-hill ; Luton Industrial Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., shops and flats, Park-street ; 
W. D. Dyer, house, Marlborough-road ; W. Reeve, four 
houses, Holland-road ; A. Catlin, four houses, Biscot- 
road: BE. G. Bell four houses, Dunstable-road. 
MANSFIELD.—The T.C. passed plans: J. H. Ship- 
sides, house, Southwell-road, Rainworth ; H. Baggaley, 
six houses, Sandhurst-avenue; A. Peet, house, Nor- 
manton-drive—A new technical school is to be 
erected for the Notts E.C. 

NEwport.—A new bridge is to be erected over the 
River Usk. 

Newron ABBOT.—A sum of £15,000 is required to 
complete the Newton Abbot Hospital and extension 
scheme. The plans have all been prepared and 
approved. 

NORTHAMPTON.—The C.B. passed plans: Semi- 
detached house, Lime-avenue, E. Hall; house, Cedar- 
road, Smith « Jones, Ltd. ; house, Forfar-street, G. B. 
T. Norris; house, Forfar-street, G. T. Norris; house, 
Kingsthorpe-grove, S. E. Robinson; four semi- 
detached houses, Beech-avenue, Ralph West ; detached 
house, Woodland-avenue, E. Barrett.—The C.B. has 
decided to make application to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to borrow £15,681 for housing purposes. 
Norta STAFFORDSHIRE.—The Establishment and 
Hospital Saturday Governors and other workers of the 
Infirmary met and reported the work with regard to 
the extensions of the institute. Two of the contracts 
were being signed—one for the first section of the 
Nurses’ Home, without equipment, at a cost of £31,000, 
and the other for Ward Block A, which would include 
a new X-ray department and a new orthopzdic 
department. 

PorpLaAR.—The B.C. proposes to purchase property 
in Montague-place, for conversion into 24 flats for 
displaced tenants. 

RapcaR.—The T.C. has instructed the Borough 
Engineer to prepare plans for a shelter to be erected 
near the pier. 

ROCHDALE.—The T.C. passed plans: Bast & 
Cocker, four houses, Edenfield-road; lL. Fletcher, 
amended plan of six houses, Viking-street; W. H. 
Ashworth «& Son, six houses, Pullman-street; L. 
Fletcher, four houses, Edenfield-road. 
ROTHERHAM.—The E.C. recommended that the 
provision of a new school at Thorpe Hesley be deemed 
4 matter of urgency. Temporary accommodation is 
proposed to be provided for 100 girls in the Doncaster 
Congregational School. 

ScARTHO.—The Grimsby T.C. are to build a tuber- 
eulosis hospital, at a cost of £8,350. 
SCUNTHORPE.—Further consideration is to be given 
by the Lindsey C.C. with regard to the erection of a 
secondary school. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Plans approved by the T.C.: 
Bungalow, Westleigh-avenue, E. G. Daunter; house, 
St. Clement’s-drive, W. J. White; bungalow, Central- 
avenue, E. McCann; two houses, Cheltenham-drive, 
F. J. Gregory; house, Oakleigh Park-drive, J. C. 
Hutchings; two houses, Cheltenham-drive, Thorby 
Bros,; 12 houses, Kensington-road, Ventris & King, 
Ltd.; house, Trinity-road, J. E. Smith; bungalow, 
Tankerville-drive, L. Gapes; two houses, Duke of 
Manchester-drive, G. W. Eves; seven bungalows, 
Trinity-road, W. G. Smith; seven houses and 32 lock- 
Up garages, South-avenue, C. J. Scott; seven houses, 
Pairmead-avenue, A. Forsaith ; house, Second-avenue, 
- J. Smee; three houses, Durham-road, E. E 
Taylor; four houses, Tintern-avenue, A. J. Mullord ; 
thop and flat over, Leigh-road, J. Eimer ; two houses, 
rey toad, F. C. Higgins; shop and flat over, 
io Broadway, Thorpe Bay, Mrs. A. E. Herbert; 
Hi houses and two bungalows, Highfield-grove and 
ighfield-place, Everitt « Pratt; bungalow, Esplanade 
gardens, Wheeler & Houlding; bungalow, Victoria- 


; house, Trentham- 


on A. H. Baker; four bungalows, Acacia-drive, 
May almons ; two bungalows, Parkanaur-avenue, H. J. 
_anners ; two houses and garage, Fernlea-road, Mrs. 


Bee armborough ; two houses, Walker-drive, Highlands 
Mr n, R. Walker; bungalow, Cumberland-avenue, 
Har Srand; two bungalows, Tunbridge-road, J. P. 
a two houses, Lymington-avenue, Hart & 
h Tow; two houses, Kensington-road, RK. Pratt; 
The Westcliff Park-drive, A. L. Lawrence ; 14 houses, 
L e roadway, Thorpe Bay, C. Matthews ; two houses, 
i ghton-avenue, M. Kempen; bungalow, St. A . 
Rotate one J. W. Beare; six houses, Tickheld 
‘State, F. G. Harrod; three houses, Beach-avenue, 
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Leigh, Wiltshire & Bass; house and garage, St. John's- 
road, H. Baker ; two poirs of flots. Fairfax-drive, T. J. 
Dennis; house, St. John's-road. P. Barnes & Sons; 
two houses and house and suop, Westborough-road, 
Everitt « Pratt: two houses, York-road, A. G. Wilson ; 
two houses, The Broadway, Thorpe Bay, C. Matthews ; 
two houses, Kensington-road, H. C. French; two 
houses, Richmond-street, C. Leswell; shop, 142, Fair- 
fax-drive, K. G. Meadows ; house, The Ridgeway, A. J. 
Cross; house, The Ridgeway, A. J. Cross: house, The 
Ridgeway, A. J. Cross; two bungalows, Canvey-road, 
Smith Bros.; house, Westburvy-road, C. Sprules; 
two houses, South-avenue, L. J. Simpson; two houses, 
Canonsleigh-crescent, W. Dawes: two houses, Tanker- 
ville-drive, Mrs. Hooper and Mr. Shum: four shops 
and houses and seven garages, Southchurch-road, EK. 
Wingrave ; three houses, Duke of Manchester-drive, 
G. W. Eves; six houses, Fleetwood-avenue, T. J. 
Dennis; house, Daines-way, Southend Estates Co. ; 
house, Station-road, Leigh, H. S. Love; house, Chad- 
wick-road, 8S. & A. Riley; four houses, Bonchurch- 
avenue, R. & W. Emery; two shops and houses, 
The Broadway, Thorpe Bay, R. Cameron; house, 
Marguerite-drive, D. Wayland; bungalow, Lord 
Roberts-avenue, H. W. Watson; two houses, Daines- 
way, Thorpe Bay, Southend Estates Co., Ltd.; two 
houses, Daines-way, Thorpe Bay, Southend Estates 
Co., Ltd.; two houses, Eastwood-boulevard, A. 8. 
Barley ; two houses, Kent View-avenue, A. J. Cross ; 
two houses, Kent View-avenue, A. J. Cross; seven 
houses, Surbiton-road, Purkiss Bros.: house, Boston- 
avenue, L. M. Harrison; two houses, Hambro’- 
gardens, J. Il. Horsley; two houses, Armitage-road, 
A. R. Dunnett. 

SOUTHPORT.—The Borough Engineer has indicated 
that the Corporation has secured the provision of nearly 
1,000 additional houses, from Crossens to Ainsdale, for 
the working-classes. 

STAINLAND.—The U.D.C. decided to erect 12 houses 
on the land acquired. It was estimated that the cost 
of the undertaking would be as follows: Streets and 
sewers, £1,287; six houses, £3,240; and six more, 
£3,480. It was decided that application be made to 
borrow the money. 

SUNDERLAND.—The I.C. approved plans for a new 
bridge over the Wear between Monkwearmouth and 
Bishopwearmouth. The new bridge is to take the place 
of the one at present in use. The bridge is to be 80 ft. 
wide. It was decided to advertise for tenders. 

WANDSWORTH.—Plans submitted to the B.C.: 
Messrs. W. Willett, Ltd., six houses, Crestway, Dover 
House estate, Putney; Messrs. Knowles « Bird, four 
houses, Fishponds-road, Balham; Messrs. Durling & 
Collins, 19 houses, Fishponds-road, Balham; Mr. 
C. E. Clarke, two houses, Wimbledon Park-road, 
Southfield ; Messrs. H. Dakin & Co., Ltd., two houses, 
Chartfield-avenue, Putney; Mr. 8. Boothman, house, 
Ullathorne-road, Streatham; Messrs. Chapple & 
Utting (1) for erection of 28 houses in Ivyday-grove 
and 16 houses in Gracedale-gardens, Streatham, 
(2) for erection of 12 houses in Gracedale-gardens, 
and 14 houses in Culverhouse-gardens, Streatham ; 
Messrs. Biyth, Ltd., six houses in Viewfield-road, 
Southfield; Messrs. F, T. Wooding & Sons, house, 
Abbotsleigh-road, Streatham; Messrs. Gordon, Jack- 
son and Lambert, three houses, Leigham-avenue, 
Streatham; Mr. T. Cooper, on behalf of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, pavilions at the Tooting Bec 
Mental Hospital, Church-lane, Tooting; the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd., shops with hall 
over at Nos, 180-214, Upper Tooting-road, Balham ; 
Messrs. Swan Bros., house, Chartfield-avenue, Putney, 
at corner of Luttrell-avenue; Messrs. Hayes & Co., 
house, Hilldown-road, Streatham; Messrs. William 
Willett, Ltd., house in Longwood-avenue, Dover 
House estate, Putney; Messrs. W. Willett, Ltd., two 
houses. Crestway and Dover House-road, Putney ; Mr. 
H,. J. Chetwood, pavilion, Lyford-road, abutting upon 
Wandsworth Common, Springfield—The B.C. recom- 
mend that the drawings submitted by the Southern 
Railway Co. be approved, and that the L.C.C. be asked 
to increase the limit of their contribution from £2,563 
to £3,000 towards the cost for widening the railway 
bridge over High-street, Putney —A convenience is 
to be erected on Streatham Green, for which the M.H. 
has sanctioned a loan of £2,400,—The B.C. are inviting 
tenders for the erection of a further 32 non-parlour 
type houses on the Southfields estate and 48 on the 
Furzedown . estate, on certain selected. sites.—A 
deputation is to wait upon the L.C.C. and the M.H. 
for further consideration to the question of obtaining 
loans for the erection of a public library at Earlsfield 
and a public swimming bath at Streatham, and the 
ccna and extension of Wandsworth Town 

all. 

WILLESDEN.—The U.D.C. passed plans: Two semi- 
detached houses, Wrottesley-road, Harlesden, for Mr. 
8. P. Laning and Mr. W. Waller; four houses, Sid- 
mouth-road, Brondesbury Park, for Mr. C. W. B. 
Simmonds; boiler house to factory, Cumberland- 
avenue, for Park Royal Engineering Works, Ltd. ; 
house, Uffington-road, for Mrs. F. Moody; bungalow, 
Dollis Hill-lane, Cricklewood, for Miss_G. E. Taylor ; 
104 lock-up garages and service garage, High-road, 
Willesden Green, for the Brondesbury Park Garages, 
c/o Robertsons Motors, Ltd.; transformer chamber, 
Oaklands-road, Cricklewood, for the Council. 

YOrRK.—Consent has been given to the erection of 
a factory by Messrs. Joseph Terry & Sons, Ltd., on 
a town-planned area. The Ministry of Health has 
sanctioned a contract with Messrs. F. Shepherd & Son 
for the erection of 300 concrete houses at Tang Hall, for 
£146,262. A kitchen is to be constructed at the 
Mentait Hospital at a cost of about £300. Plans 
passed: Two houses, Hull-road, for Mr. Tesseyman ; 
house, Stockton-lane, for Mr. J. Reid; two houses, 
Garth-terrace, for Mr. J. Ankers; two houses, Terry- 
street, for Mr. W. West. 

FIRE, 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—A fire which occurred in the 
erecting shops of Messrs. Orton & Sons, Victoria- 
crescent, caused damage to the extent of £25,000, 


TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading sheauld 
be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach net 
later than Tuesday evening. 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisienally aceepted. 

I Denotes recommended for acceptanec. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 








BATLEY.—For extensions and alterations to the 
Batley and District Hospital, for the Hospital Board. 
Mr. W. Hanstock, architect, Branch-road, Batley :-— 
Mason and Joiner— 

*Harrison, Spenseley & Sons, High- 
street, Morley ......cceees about £12,000 

BRADFORD.—For the erection of a new electricity 
transformer sub-station at Rooley-lane, Bankfoot, for 
the Electricity Committee of the Corporation :— 
Mason and Concretor— 

*W. Garrett & Co., Birk Hill, Thackley, near 
Bradford. 


Asphalter— 
*Tuustall’s Seyssell & Limmer Rock Asphalte 


Co., Ltd., Leeds. 
BRYNMAWR.—For erecting 12 parlour type houses* 
for the U.D.C, :— 
GB, Bcc iii ccdccccevents £5,401 2 6 
CORK.—For rebuilding premises in Patrick-street, 
for Messrs. Roches Stores, Ltd. Messrs. Chillingworth 
«& Levie, architects, 
*Murphy Bros. 
DUBLIN.—For erection of temporary dwellings, for 
the City Commissioners :— 





Type “A.” Type “ B.” 
Messrs. Humphreys £306 10 O £298 6 8 
HO. OO se scccces 241 11 3 21815 O 
J. Pemberton & Sons.... 208 11 0 204 5 6 
P, J. WatGROER...cccccccs 207 5 6 19810 6 
W.H. Goulding ........ 200 0 0 176 0 @ 
*H, & J. Martin & Co..... 17610 0O 179 10 0 


DUDLEY.—Erection of 60 “A” type houses at 
Bunn’s-lane, for T.C. :— 
*Butler Bros., Birmingham ...... 226,660 
DUDLEY.—Erection of 24 “A” type houses at 
White Nobs site, for T.C. :— 
*Charies CoulsOm 2.00 eccccccssess £10,212 
DUDLEY.—Erection of 24 “A” type houses at 
Watson’s Green, for T.C. :-— 


pbceeekdenceeesaneeegeens £10,740 


FERRYBRIDGER.—For reconstruction of a large 
power station, for the Yorkshire Electric Power Co., 
td e 


*Heenan & Froude, Ltd., Manchester. 
GUILDFORD.—Fencing 58 houses at Guildford 
Park, for T.C. :-— 
£388 6 0 


Astolat Fencing Co. .......... ¢ 
*Fernden Fencing Co. 386 3 8 


GUILDFORD.—For erection of three pairs of non- 
parlour type houses on the Peaslake site, for the 
D.C. :— 


W. H. Brown, Ltd., Leatherhead, 


BIT oc cccccccesavecdsccsevece £4,285 

G. Grove, Guildford.............. 3,960 
Bunning, Fitton, Adams, Godalming, 
GEE 5 c cccccccvccsesosuesceue 3,843 
*Wood «& Sons, Albury, Surrey ...... 3,450 


LONDON.—The following tenders have been 
accepted for the interior cleaning of schools, for the 
L.C.C. Education Committee :— 

W. J. Dixon & Son—The Alma, 


Bermondsey, W. .......-.-- £575 0 0 
T. Carr—Baker-street, Mile-end 503 0 0 
M. Greenwood & Sons, Ltd.— 
Barrow Hill-road, St. Mary- 
CO ORO Te 764 0 0 
Turnbull & Son—Columbia-road 
Bethnal Green, N.E. ...... 798 0 0 
F. Prater & Sons— Drayton Park 
ce en es eese se 155 O 0O 
Triggs & Co.—Lltringham-street, 
"Wandowerth, in ciectsidintlnte tot 786 0 O 
G. Butters — Gayhurst-road, 
ew eee le Pe ON 711 12 9 
_ J. Thompson on—Harwood- 
road, Fulham, E..........- 350 0 0 
T. Carr—Hatfiel -street, South- 
a PE a 441 0 0 
R. Woollaston & Co.—Hay 
Currie, Poplar, _ See, 633 0 0 
Triggs & Co.—Lyham-road, 
ER 0.000:5.455¢8 eceees . Ss 0 0 
A. Soden—Lyndhurst-grove, 
Camberwell, N.W. ......-- 44212 0O 
F. Cousin—Mansfield-road, St. 
PORTE Tie. 2 oc 0ccccccccce 655 4 @ 
D. C. Bowyer—Maze-hiil, Green- 
WE. smectic oda tees cceres 485 7 OU 
C. Berger—Milson-road, Ham- 
anata tgs ee 218 8 2 
. Carr—The ec. er, er- 
. mondsey, W...... P dek wn 464 10 0 
Stevens & Sons—Poole’s Park, 
Islington, N.  .....---+e+- 5693 10 0 
Barrett & Power—Pritchard’s- : 
road, Bethnal Green, N.E... 753 030 
W. J. Clemens—Redvers-street, 
GhoreGtes § .ncvcccoccsoce 558 10 0 
A. G. Shorter—Ruby-street,Cam- 
WOE. Ie sowadcceaccecs 436 «6—O 
Vigor & Co. (Poplar), Ltd.— 


Rutland-street, Mile End.. 
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M. Greenwood & Son, Ltd.— 
Saunders-road, Hammer- 
smith, N. .. .. £689 

8. Blow, Ltd.—Scrutton-street, 
Shoreditch . : 

A. Black & Son—The Southwark 
Park, Rotherhithe . ‘ 

J. Scott Fenn—Townsend-street, 
Southwark,S.E. ...... 

W. Bickerton, Trundley’s-road, 
Deptford 

J. H. Sutch & Sons 
road, Woolwich, B......... 

Stevens & Sons—White Lion- 
street, Finsbury 

NORTHAMPTON.—For erection of 
houses in Dychurch-lane, for the C.B. : 
tThrossell & Co. £996 10 
NORTHAMPTON.—For erection of “ B3"’ houses, 
for the C.B. :— 
*Jordan. re 
*A. G. Godwin 
*Throssell & Co. ........ 
*R. West 
*Cockerill . 
*Smith & Jones, Ltd. .... 2 
*D. Gibson + 
*Underwood & Weston .. 6 
ROTHERHAM.—For the erection of a sample pair 
of cast-iron houses at Meadowbank-road. for the 
Housing Committee of the Corporation :—f = 
*J. A. Potter £840 per pair 


PORTABLE PARQUET 


in Oak or Oak and Wainut, also 
Spring Foundation Dance Floors 
Post or Phone (Park 1885) 


enquiries to 
TURPIN S PARQUET 
FLOORING GCO., 
25, NOTTING HILL GATE, 
LONDON. W i1, 


475 


Vicarage- 


545 


two police 


houses 
houses 
houses 
houses 
houses 
houses 
houses 
houses 


£1,054 
1,054 











Phone : 
PARK 1885 


J. GLIKSTENaSON 

















Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOQD, &c. 


Reewmrensp Orricze anD WHARF 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 


Telegrams: 
GLixstTen ‘PHONE 
LONDON. 











Telephone: 
East 377! 
(g lines 




















‘ THE BUILDER 


SONNING.—For erection of two small country 
houses on the Sonning Links Estate, Sonning, Berks. 
Messrs. Sheppard & Harris, architects and surveyors, 


39, Bloomsbury-square, W.C.1 :-— 
Plan A. Plan B. 
£1,650 


Eastlakes, Ltd., Westminster .. £2,388 
Cox & Sons, Maidenhead 2,229 1,800 
Collier & Catley, Reading 1,481 
*Russell & Paddick, Sonning .. . . 1,470 
THURLES (IRELAND).—For erection of a cottage 
at Killough, for the R.D.C. :- 
*J. Maher 
THURLES (IRELAND).—For erection of a cottage 
at Ballycurrane, for the R.D.C,. :— 
*M. Lambe 
WAKEFIELD.—For erection of a new Welfare 
Canteen at Messrs. Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., Thornes 
Mill. Messrs. Newbald «& Hartley, architects, Wake- 
fleld :— 
Main Contractors— ' 
Wilson, Lovatt & Co., Ltd., Clarence Works, 
Wolverhampton. 
Asphalter’s Work— 
Thos. Faldo & Co., Ltd., London. 
WANDSWORTH.—Conversion of 
Council House into offices, for B.C. : 
*Messrs. Somerford & Son 
YORK.—Painting at the Fever Hospital, for T.C. :— 
*T. Vasey & Co. £212 9 6 
YORK.—Construction of sewers at Tavy Hall 
housing estate, for T.C. :— 
tSquires & Sons, Selby 


apartments at 


£9,022 4 


a 


DIARIES AND CALENDARS. 


We have received from Messrs. Braithwaite & 
Co., Ltd., engineers, 117, Victoria-street, S.W. 1, 
a waistcoat pocket diary for 1925. It contains, 
apart from the usual contents of a diary, tables, 
&c., which must be of the greatest value to 
engineers; and, we may say, the illustrations 
depicting the work of Messrs. Braithwaite are 
of very real interest. 

The diary which we have received from Messrs. 
Metchim & Son, surveyors’ lithographers, 
printers, &c., 8, Princes-street, Westminster, 
S.W.1, has been revised and re-written by a 
Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, and must 
be of the greatest value to all members of this 
profession. 

From Messrs. Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., we 
have received a clearly printed monthly tear- 
off calendar. 

Messrs. William Brown & Co., Ltd., of 2, Bury- 
court, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3, and 227-239, 


J.J. ETRIDGE J: 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write, 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E&. 











|Jamuary 9, 1905, 


Tooley-street, 8.E.1, successors to Ss 
Haycock, Ltd., have sent us a calendar whan 
is an excellent example of the art of p, prody ; 
Mr. Pike has rendered in pencil » picture 
“The Old Curiosity Shop.” The artist hag, j 
this case, introduced two colours, white and "| 
The drawing having been made on a buff rul 
paper, the use of white chalks added considessit 
colour interest to the sketch. : 








BEST SEASONED 


OAK 
FLOORING 


AUSTRIAN 
a 
JAPANESE 


PREPARATION TO ANY SECTION 
GAN BE UNDERTAKEN AT ONCE 


Sromey PRIDAY * Son 


w iT OAK HANTS 


25 Monument &St., London, £.0.3 
Telit ROYAL 1162-8, 


ST.1 











School & Hospital Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S HEPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT Sine 


19, Newman &t., Oxford 8t., London, W.1 














Rurton Weir Worta, Rotha- hem. 
HIGH-€LASS 


FLOORINGS 


ef every description in 


WOOD BLOCKS. PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK AND MAPLE. 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


STEVENS & ADAMS) 


LIMITED 
VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, 8.W.18. 
(Phones : Putney 1700 & 2487 











BRABY'S 


Works: 
LONDON 
DEPTFORD 
LIVERPOOL 
BRISTOL 
GLASGOW 
FALKIRK 


= GALVANIZED 


Chief Offices: 
352 to 364 

Euston Rp. 
LonpDon, 


N.W.1 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 








